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SIR  JEREMY  CLEPHANE 

HIS  PREFIX 

HAVING  lived  long,  and  seen  much  of  this 
world’s  ways,  I know  full  well  that  some, 
perchance  it  may  be  many,  who  read  this 
tale  will  assuredly  say, — 

‘ This  fellow  lies.  Did  anyone  see  the  like ; for 
how  could  things  come  to  pass  with  such  quickness, 
and  to  such  good  purpose  ? ’ 

Now  here  is  the  very  point;  for  had  my  adventures 
been  as  those  of  other  men,  then  truly  I should  have 
by  no  means  taken  the  trouble  of  setting  them  down 
in  order,  as  I have  done,  for  it  has  been  a weary  task. 

Howbeit,  I will  confess  that  there  is  one 
matter  in  which  I have  lied ; but  the  lie  had  passed 
without  note  after  I had  vowed  not  to  set  pen  to 
paper  again  ; for  it  was  not,  as  I have  stated,  Sir 
Jaspar,  but  Simon  Grisel,  who  threw  the  stone  at  the 
cur  and  stopped  its  singing  as  we  waited  for  the 
hour  of  six  in  the  street  of  Saint  Mary  Axe. 


GIVEN  UNDER  MY  HAND,  AT  CROOKNESS, 
THIS  1 2TH  DAY  OF  AUGUST,  IN 
THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  l6— . 
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CHAPTER  I 

OF  MY  BIRTH  AND  MANNER  OF  GROWTH 

IT  seems  strange  to  me,  Jeremy  Clephane,  that  at  such 
an  age  as  it  hath  pleased  God  that  I should  reach — 
and  he  knows  it  is  not  a small  one — I should  take 
upon  me  to  set  on  paper  those  strange  wanderings  and  yet 
stranger  escapades  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot. 

I say  it  passes  my  comprehension  that  it  should  be  so, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  have  passed  that  of  many  I once 
knew,  though  truly  but  few  of  them  had  much  at  the  best, 
but  as  it  happens  they  have  one  and  all  gone  to  their  own 
place,  albeit  many  a one  of  them  hath  wagered  with  me 
that  I should  go  before  him  ; but  whither  am  I wandering  ? 

Of  a truth  an’  my  worthy  father,  though  more  given  to 
Latin  than  the  King’s  English,  had  witnessed  how  I have 
gone  off  my  course,  he  would  have  made  my  nether  parts 
tingle  as  if  a meduse  had  trailed  its  streamers  over  and 
about  them ; but  he  sleeps  these  fifty  and  more  years  in 
the  kirkyard  on  the  hill,  and  in  his  stead  have  reigned 
two  dominies,  more  gifted  mayhap  in  the  classics,  but  in 
tingling  powers  mere  babes  to  old  Hal  Clephane,  albeit  it 
seems  to  me  that  hides  are  more  tender  than  was  their 
wont. 

But  I am  off  at  a tangent  again,  as  Phil  Bartelow  would 
have  said.  In  short,  then,  it  is  the  present  dominie,  Master 
Judas  Fraser — though  why  he  should  be  called  Judas  I 
know  not — who  hath  urged  me  to  set  pen  to  paper,  and  I 
was  the  more  willing  as  I have  but  little  wherewith  to  pass 
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the  time  on  these  long  summer  evenings,  save  to  smoke  a 
pipe  of  good  Indian  weed  from  the  old  skull  jar  and  to  listen 
to  the  waves  as  they  make  rippling  noises  on  the  shingly 
beach. 

Now  is  this  prefix  come  almost  to  a close,  save  only  for 
what  I shall  here  set  down. 

I am  a Scotchman  to  the  backbone— ay,  and  further,  if 
you  will— and  so  it  haps  that  I have  little  ease  in  the  writing 
of  such  English  as  Master  William  Shakespeare  affects, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  very  fine  and  wonderful  withal,  so 
I must  even  write  as  I have  learned,  but  as  this  book  will 
deal  much  of  Englishmen,  not  to  speak  of  Spaniards,  and 
as,  perchance,  it  may  be  read  by  some  in  England,  for 
stranger  things  have  come  to  pass  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  dominie  has  promised  to  change  what  may  be  in  need 
of  change,  for  there  are  some  folk  who  cannot  make  head 
or  tail  of  a haddie,  know  not  what  it  is  to  yammer,  and 
have  never  heard  tell  of  wheen,  or  muckle,  and  many 
another  good  word  of  the  Scot’s  tongue — but  to  my  tale. 
I have  heard  my  father  say,  when  he  had  stowed  away 
under  his  waistband  a goodly  cargo  of  what  was  in  those 
days  well  known  as  ‘ the  kingdom,’  that  I,  owing  to  my 
great  modesty  and  backwardness  in  appearing  on  this  earth, 
had,  beyond  all  doubt,  been  the  death  of  my  mother,  and 
after  so  saying  he  had  a habit  of  taking  me  tenderly  on  his 
knees,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  rewarding  me  in  a fashion 
more  lavish  than  pleasant. 

Now,  of  this  I could  by  no  means  see  the  justice,  as  if  I 
■was  what  the  dominie  calls  a matricide,  then  was  I one 
without  intent,  and  the  sad  demise  of  Mistress  Clephane 
should  more  rightly  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Betty 
Muckready,  who,  though  she  had  piloted  many  a little 
craft  safely  into  life,  yet  had  managed  to  land  not  a few  in 
the  port  of  heaven  with  their  mothers  to  look  after  them ; 
which,  after  all,  was  but  right  and  proper,  as  this  world  is  but 
a small  place,  and  were  it  not  for  Betty  and  her  kind  might 
in  time  become  overfull,  the  which  may  Providence  forbid  ! 
for  as  it  is,  it  is  not  large  enough  for  both  Englishmen  and 
Spaniards  as  / have  seen.  However  that  may  be,  I some- 
times think  that  had  there  been  room  enough  for  both  my 
mother  and  myself  I might  have  been  a somewhat  different 
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being,  though  whether  that  had  been  for  good  or  evil  the 
reader  must  himself  judge,  for  as  I was  a modest  babe,  so  I 
have  ever  been  a modest  man,  and  hope  so  to  remain  till 
the  end. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  children  grow,  and,  moreover, 
that  their  growth  is  more  to  length  than  to  breadth,  but  for 
some  cause  or  other  it  was  not  so  with  me,  and  while  I by 
no  means  added  cubits  to  my  stature,  I grew  in  breadth  till, 
when  I was  of  such  an  age  that  I might  go  to  school,  I was, 
so  all  said,  the  strangest  looking  mortal  in  Kirktoun,  and 
though  I trusted  they  lied  to  me,  for  some  of  the  Kirktoun 
folk  were  queerly-built  craft,  yet  I much  feared  they  spoke 
the  truth,  and  many  a time  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  to  think 
that  such  a curse  should  have  fallen  upon  me,  though 
thereafter  I had  reason  to  bless  the  days  in  which  I did  not 
grow  in  length.  Now,  though  I was  broad  as  I was  long, 
and  mayhap  broader,  I would  not  have  you  think  I was  in 
anywise  deformed  or  misshapen,  for  my  face  was  as  other 
boys’,  and,  I thank  God,  better  than  some — to  wit,  Dick 
Ramsay,  whose  teeth  stuck  out  before  him  as  if  to  reach 
his  dinner  first,  and  Timothy  Rotgut  down  whose  nose  one 
might  look  as  he  came  forwards,  and  there  were  others,  but 
these  will  serve. 

Nor  was  my  back  rounded  or  my  shoulder  hunched  as 
was  the  way  with  some,  and  though  my  arms  were  long,  yet, 
what  of  that,  better  be  long  in  some  parts  than  short  in  all. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that,  on  my  going  to  school,  I should 
have  been  given  a name,  for  no  boy  is  content  with  another’s 
name  and  rests  not  till  he  has  dubbed  him  afresh. 

Now  the  manner  of  my  dubbing  was  in  this  wise. 

My  father  had  taken  me  at  the  ripe  age  of  eight  years  to 
the  school  upon  the  hill,  and  on  my  first  day  there,  to  show 
no  doubt  that  he  favoured  not  his  offspring  one  whit,  had 
thrashed  me  twice,  once  at  the  opening  of  the  lesson  and 
once  at  its  close,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  save  myself.  Indeed, 
one  youth  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  sight  that,  in  a hapless 
moment  for  himself,  he  chuckled  and  laughed  aloud,  which 
he  had  better  have  left  undone,  for  my  worthy  father  straight- 
way pounced  upon  him  and  dragged  him  forth ; and  to 
judge  by  his  writhes  and  howls  my  father’s  arm  had  lost 
none  of  its  vigour  in  the  flogging  of  his  son. 
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I was  secretly  glad  at  this  sight,  which,  indeed,  comforted 
my  sores  in  wondrous  fashion,  but  when  the  day’s  work  was 
over  I bethought  me  to  steal  home  quietly,  for  there  were 
signs  which  made  me  think  that  Dick  Honeyman — for  such 
was  the  boy’s  name  who  had  been  beaten — had  something 
in  store  for  me.  Therefore  I strove  to  be  gone  first,  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  I tripped  in  my  haste  and  was  quickly 
seized  by  him,  and  he  would  have  proceeded  to  buffet  me 
on  the  spot  had  not  the  other  boys  come  up,  and  seeing 
promise  of  fair  sport,  baled  us  both  to  a little  clearing  in 
the  wood,  where  they  formed  a ring  around  us  and  set  us 
opposite  each  other. 

I was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  I was  no  favourite, 
and  this  not  so  much  on  account  of  my  strange  form  and 
build  as  because  I was  old  Hal  Clephane’s  son. 

And  once  again  I could  by  no  means  see  the  justice  of 
it.  Here  was  I,  beaten  by  my  father  on  account  of  my 
mother,  and  now  I was  to  be  beaten  by  a schoolfellow 
on  account  of  my  father.  The  thought  galled  me,  and  I 
plucked  up  heart  and  looked  at  my  opponent. 

He  was  a big  boy,  nigh  twice  as  tall  as  I was,  but  1 
thought  his  shoulders  lacked  firmness,  and  his  calves  sub- 
stance ; while  I,  though  both  younger  and  smaller,  had  a 
strange  thickness  for  a boy  of  my  age,  and,  moreover,  was 
used  to  being  buffeted,  and  what  brought  comfort  to  me 
was  the  remembrance  of  his  howls  and  twists  under  the 
leathern  strap.  Therefore,  I say,  I plucked  up  heart  and 
doubled  my  fists. 

‘Now,’  cried  a big  boy,  who  directed  the  proceedings, 
‘ fair  dealing,  my  young  cocks,  and  he  who  hitteth  under 
the  belly-band  shall  be  hit,’  and  ere  I knew  where  I was  we 
were  at  each  other,  and  I was  struck  upon  the  face. 

This,  however,  while  rousing  me,  served  but  to  make  me 
cautious,  therefore  I stood  and  warded  off  his  blows, 
watching  my  chance  the  while. 

‘Into  him,  Dick,’ the  boys  shouted,  ‘give  old  Leather- 
hide’s  spawn  a heavy  one.  He  has  no  fight  in  him.  One 
upon  the  mouth,  Dick  ! Bravo,  lad ! A body-blow ! A 
body-blow  ! ’ 

I felt  miserable  and  sad  when  I saw  how  they  were  set 
against  me,  but  I was  resolved  all  the  more  to  die  rather 
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than  be  beaten,  and,  ever  watching  his  eyes,  I waited  for  my 
chance.  At  last  it  came. 

Thinking  he  had  tired  me  out,  for  my  lip  was  bleeding 
and  one  of  my  eyes  had  ceased  to  be  an  eye,  he  rushed 
upon  me  quickly,  waving  his  arms  like  a flail. 

Then  I let  out  upon  him,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  set  it  down  I had  him  on  his  back,  and  being  now  all 
but  mad  with  rage  and  pain,  I had  half-choked  him  ere 
they  dragged  me  off. 

While  some  looked  after  the  fallen  champion,  the  most 
gathered  round  me  and  stood  staring  at  me  in  surprise,  then 
the  big  boy,  of  whom  I have  already  made  mention, 
spoke. 

‘ How  are  you  called  ? ’ he  asked  me. 

‘ Jeremy,’  I mumbled,  for  my  lip  hurt  mightily. 

‘His  name  is  Jeremy,’  shouted  the  big  boy,  ‘but  what 
shall  we  call  him  ? ’ 

‘ The  wild  cat,’  said  one,  ‘ for  he  fights  like  nothing  else 
on  earth.’ 

‘ The  toad,’ shouted  another,  ‘for  he  is  like  one.’  Now 
it  had  been  better  for  that  boy  had  he  not  spoken,  as  he 
found  ere  many  days  were  gone. 

‘ Call  him  what  he  is,’  saida  boy  with  a pale  face,  a streak 
of  a mouth  and  a thin  body. 

‘ And  what  may  that  be  ? ’ said  their  leader. 

‘ Squat,’  said  the  thin  boy,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  he 
walked  away. 

Thus  it  was  that  I received  this  name  which  verily  has 
stuck  to  me  ever  since,  there  having  been  no  occasion  for 
the  changing  of  it,  as  Providence  never  saw  occasion  for 
changing  me. 

Now,  you  who  read  this  may  perhaps  wonder  that  a small 
place  like  Kirktoun,  which,  to  say  truth,  is  more  taken  up 
with  the  catching  of  fish  than  of  knowedge,  should  be 
furnished  with  a school,  but  you  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  reformed  religion  had  made  great  strides  even  in 
those  days,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  priests  and  of  ignorance 
was  come  to  an  end,  for  the  which  you  will  do  well  to 
return  thanks. 

No  doubt  many  in  the  land,  and  among  them  the  queen 
herself,  though  she  was  but  a queen  in  name,  still  clung  to 
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the  old  ways,  but  most  of  the  nobles,  and  more  of  the 
common  folk,  had  gladly  embraced  the  new  faith. 

My  father  had  been  a close  follower  of  the  great  Knox— 
whose  house,  indeed,  I have  seen  with  my  own  eyes — -and  the 
Reformer  had  ever  urged  that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with 
the  evil  was  to  teach  something  better,  and  that  more  especi- 
ally to  the  young. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Hal  Clephane,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  had  been  somewhat  of  a ruffier  in  his  youth,  settled 
down  in  his  middle  age  to  the  quiet  life  of  a dominie,  for 
he  was  not  without  learning,  and  knew  well  how  to  impart 
the  same. 

Few  came  to  his  school  at  the  first,  but  in  a little  time 
the  fame  of  it  spread  as  far  as  the  town  of  St  Andrews  on  the 
east,  and  Dunfermline  on  the  west,  and  a boy  would  walk 
twelve  long  miles  and  more  to  sit  under  Hal  Clephane  of 
Kirktoun,  in  the  parish  school. 

Now,  after  I had  grown  in  years,  though  but  little  in 
height,  having  somewhat  of  a love  for  book-lore,  all  Kirktoun 
looked  to  see  me  fill  my  father’s  shoes,  and  when  I was  not 
called  ‘Jeremy,  the  Squat,’  I even  went  by  the  name  of  the 
‘ the  wee  dominie  ’ ; and  though,  mark  you,  I was  ever 
modest,  yet  I took  no  small  pride  to  myself  on  this 
account,  and  looked  for  nothing  better  than  to  have  the 
teaching  and  flogging  of  a future  progeny. 

But,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  it  was  willed  in  other 
fashion,  and  of  the  events  which  led  to  my  becoming  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  to  speak  of  the  sea,  I 
shall  now  make  mention,  and  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
strange  man  who  dwelt  upon  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  II 


OF  THE  STRANGE  MAN  WHO  DWELT  UPON  THE  SHORE 
EN  years  had  passed  away  since  I had  thrashed 


Dick  Honeyman  and  been  called  the  Squat,  and 


yet  there  were  few  changes  in  Kirktoun.  In  the 
world  outside  us  there  had  been  stirring  doings— plots  and 
counter-plots,  wars  and  rumours  of  war — but  all  this  stir  and 
bustle  scarce  touched  our  little  town,  save  only  to  give  cause 
of  talk  and  gossip  to  those  who  had  nothing  better  wherewith 
to  occupy  themselves.  As  for  me,  when  I was  not  poring  over 
Virgil , Homer  ox  the  books  of  Livy,  I cared  for  nought  except 
adding  to  my  strength,  for  I was  resolved  if  I was  not  to 
grow  in  height,  at  least  to  develop  what  there  was  of  me  to 
the  utmost,  and  for  this  purpose  I would  twirl  and  twist 
upon  the  bough  of  a tree  for  a full  hour,  or  row  half-way 
across  the  Firth,  although,  by  reason  of  doubtful  craft  and 
English  ships  which  played  the  spy,  it  was  not  over,  safe 
to  venture  far  from  shore ; or  I would  seek  birds’  eggs  and 
try  to  shoot  sea-fowl  with  a pistol  I had  stolen  from  a 
drawer  in  my  father’s  bureau.  Above  all,  however,  I 
loved  to  strip,  and  disport  in  the  clear,  green  depths 
which  washed  the  rocky  beach,  till  I became  almost  a 
fish  and  could  dart  and  turn  and  dive,  I say  it  though  I 
am  a modest  man,  in  wondrous  fashion. 

I had  none  with  whom  to  share  these  pleasures,  however, 
for  the  other  boys  held  aloof,  though  I tried  for  long  to 
join  in  their  games  and  sports.  They  had  a fear  of  me,  and 
some  even  whispered  I had  the  evil  eye,  and  at  last  I grew  to 
hate  them,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart  I would  go  off 
for  some  long  ramble  in  solitary  state,  brooding,  ever  brood 
ing,  on  my  trouble,  and  strengthening  my  arms  against  the 
time  when  I should  have  the  flogging  of  their  children. 
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Thus  it  came  about  that  one  day  in  late  autumn  I 
started  for  a walk  by  the  shore,  but  I might  have  known 
better  than  to  go,  for  signs  of  a gale  were  not  wanting. 

In  the  early  morning  it  had  been  over  clear  across  the 
Firth,  and  the  lion  hill,  which  stands  near  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  had  shown  up  distinctly,  as  though  but  a few 
miles  off,  while  the  Law  of  Berwick  was  plainer  still. 

The  clouds  had  gathered  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  the 
wind,  coming  in  gusts  and  rain  squalls  at  the  first,  had 
gained  in  force  till,  when  I had  been  an  hour  upon  the 
road,  it  was  roaring  on  shore,  and  shrieking  and  whistling 
through  the  tree  tops,  the  dying  leaves  whirling  in  clouds 
before  it. 

I was  in  a bitter  mood  that  day,  for  the  next  week  sports 
and  a bull-baiting  were  to  be  held  upon  the  green,  but 
when  I had  offered  to  run  in  a foot  race,  being  anxious  to 
gain  a prize,  the  folk  had  laughed  at  me  mightily  and  taunted 
me  with  my  short  legs,  till  I had  much  ado  to  keep  my 
fists  quiet.  No  wonder,  then,  that  I felt  a wild  joy  in 
buffeting  and  striving  against  the  wind  blasts  and  cared 
not  a jot  for  the  slash  of  the  rain  and  the  nip  of  the  sea- 
spray.  I battled  on  heedless  of  it  all,  with  head  bent  and 
teeth  set,  till  I was  eight  miles  away  from  Kirktoun  at  a 
place  where  the  shore  was  wild  and  rugged  with  great  rock 
reefs  running  seawards,  jagged  and  evil  looking. 

Even  I was  thinking  of  seeking  shelter,  for  the  mist  was 
gathering  thick  and  it  was  growing  colder,  when,  on  a sudden, 
from  the  Firth  there  came  the  boom  of  a gun  and  then 
another.  I strained  my  eyes  seawards  and  strove  to  pierce 
the  gloom,  but  I could  see  naught,  and  was  turning  to  reach 
the  woods,  when  I caught  sight  of  a gleam  of  light  like  a 
flash  of  flame,  and  then  again  there  came  the  sullen  boom. 

At  the  same  moment  the  mist  seemed  to  lift  and  lighten, 
and  there,  scarce  a hundred  yards  from  the  end  of  the  line  of 
reef,  was  a great  ship  with  two  tall  masts,  square  rigged  and 
high  pooped,  tossing  and  rolling  on  the  grey  and  angry  sea. 

As  I stared  at  her  in  wonder  there  came  a wild  cry 
across  the  water,  and  she  swung  heavily  round  till  I could 
see  the  guns  grinning  from  her  ports  and  the  yellow  streak 
which  ran  along  her  hull,  till  she  lay  washing  and  wobbling 
in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  and  her  sails  taken  aback  were 
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flattened  against  her  masts.  Then  slowly  answering  to  her 
helm  her  head  swung  outwards  and  rounded  away  from  me, 
her  canvas  filled  and  flapped  again,  and  then  there  came 
a furious  blast  driving  the  mist  and  rain  before  it  and 
shrouding  the  great  ship  from  my  sight,  but  I stood  waiting 
in  horror,  for,  ere  the  mist  had  closed  around  her,  I had 
seen  her  head  falling  off  again,  and  knew  that  if  the  blast 
lasted  she  was  lost. 

The  wind  lulled,  but  only  for  a moment,  and  then  down 
it  came  again  more  wild  and  fierce  than  ever,  and  borne  on 
it  there  came  to  my  ears  that  which  sent  me  scrambling 
and  staggering  out  upon  the  long,  black  reef  which  ran 
seawards  between  the  great,  grey,  froth-topped  waves,  for 
a wild  cry  of  dismay,  the  shriek  and  wail  of  lost  souls  came 
shoreward  on  the  wind,  rising  above  the  howling  of  the 
gale  and  the  boom  and  splash  of  the  billows  on  the  weed- 
grown  rocks. 

I clambered  on,  soaking  and  breathless,  but  had  scarce 
managed  fifty  yards,  when,  from  the  gloom  in  front,  there 
came  a crashing,  grinding,  rending  sound,  and  then  another 
cry,  and  then  silence  save  for  the  voice  of  wind  and  waves 
and  the  screech  of  frightened  sea-fowl  blown  like  feathers 
before  the  tempest. 

I crouched  under  the  lee  of  a rock,  for  the  tide  was 
nearly  full  and  the  water  formed  a belt  cutting  the  reef  in 
two,  across  which  I must  needs  swim  if  I wished  to  go 

onwards.  . 

I was  minded  to  go,  for  I felt  strangely  excited  and  the 
breath  was  come  back  to  me,  but,  as  I crept  from  behind 
my  shelter  I saw  sure  sign  of  the  deadly  work  of  reef,  and 
wind,  and  wave.' 

Pieces  of  wreckage  warped  with  tangled  rope  were 
surging  shoreward,  hurrying  forwards  on  the  rollers,  and 
slipping  back  into  the  hollows,  driven  hither  and  thither 
and  vanishing  into  the  mist  which  lay  low  upon  the  sea. 

I watched  them  come  and  go  from  sight,  mostly  timbers 
from  the  ship’s  upper  works  with  stays  and  ratlines  streaming 
from  and  round  them,  but  after  a little  while  a mast  with 
broken  cross-trees  came  into  view,  washing  and  slobbering 
heavily,  the  breakers  bursting  in  spray  upon  it  and  hurling 
it  forwards  like  a drunken  thing. 
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I was  likening  it  in  my  mind  to  Geordie  Ramsay  half-full 
of  1 the  kingdom  ’ being  pushed  and  hustled  homewards  by 
the  worthies  who  formed  the  night  watch  of  Kirktoun, 
when  my  heart  gave  a bound,  for  I could  have  sworn 
something  moved  upon  the  mast.  Forming  my  hands  into 
a shield  for  my  mouth  I hulloaed  with  all  my  might,  and 
waited. 

I had  not  been  mistaken.  A dark  form  clinging  to  the 
cross-trees  moved  again  and  waved  an  arm  in  the  air,  but 
at  that  moment  the  heavy  mast  was  lifted  by  the  swell,  and 
then  came  thumping  downwards,  pitching  over  the  while, 
and  I could  almost  fancy,  though  it  was  seventy  yards  away, 
that  I could  hear  it  splash  and  gurgle. 

When  it  righted  again— if  indeed  you  can  call  it  righting— 
the  figure  was  gone,  but  close  to  the  mast  was  a black  spot 
which  I took  to  be  a man’s  head. 

Now,  I saw  that  the  swimmer  had  but  little  chance  of 
gaining  his  refuge  again,  and,  moreover,  I thought  that  if 
Providence  let  him  get  near  the  heavy  mass  of  timber  it 
might  crack  his  skull  and  send  him  to  the  bottom,  therefore 
being,  as  I say,  excited  and  still  a trifle  bitter  in  my  mind, 
I did  what  at  any  other  time  I should  have  shrunk  from 
doing,  I doffed  my  doublet  and  kicking  off  my  heavy  shoes, 
I jumped  clear  of  the  weed  and  wrack  into  the  sea. 

Good  lack ! an  I had  known  a tenth  part  of  the  breaker’s 
strength  I would  have  thought  twice  before  venturing 
amongst  them,  but,  being  in,  I was  not  minded  to  turn 
back,  and  truly  I think  my  shortness  helped  me,  there  being 
less  of  leverage  for  the  waves  to  work  upon. 

My  plan  was  to  get  the  drowning  man,  for  clearly  he 
must  have  drowned  if  left  to  himself,  to  the  strip  of  quiet 
water  intersecting  the  reef  and  there  to  land  him,  but  I had 
much  ado  to  find  him  in  the  first  place,  catching  glimpses 
of  his  head  only  when  I let  myself  rise  upon  a roller,  for,  as 
a rule,  I dived  through  the  walls  of  water,  finding  it  easier 
and  being  more  used  to  it. 

At  last,  after  being  half  choked  and  deafened  by  the 
surge,  I got  close  to  the  swimmer  and  saw  he  was  a man, 
and  an  old  one. 

He  was  saving  himself,  lying  on  his  back  and  but  barely 
keeping  himself  afloat,  so  that  I took  care  to  come  upon 
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him  quietly  from  behind.  He  started  mightily  when  I took 
him  below  the  shoulders,  but  I shouted  in  his  ear  that  I 
would  save  him  if  he  kept  as  he  was,  and  he  said  not  a 
word  but  lay  still.  I soon  found,  fool  that  I was,  that  I 
would  have  little  to  do  with  the  saving,  for  I could  make  no 
headway  towards  the  reef,  and  the  great  waves  washed  us 
like  wreckage  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore. 

‘ Two  lives  instead  of  one,1  I thought,  and  then  fell  to 
wondering  if  any  would  grieve  for  the  loss  of  Jeremy,  the 
Squat,  but  having  made  up  my  mind  that  none  would,  I 
straightway  resolved  that,  God  willing,  none  should  have 
the  chance,  and  braced  myself  for  a struggle  when  we 
reached  the  rocks.  Nor  were  we  long  in  reaching  the  same, 
but  to  me  it  seemed  a year,  for  the  weight  of  the  body  on 
my  arms  grew  every  moment  greater,  and  it  was  hard  to 
breathe,  and  harder  still  to  keep  the  surface. 

But  I was  not  born  to  be  drowned — at  least,  not  then — and 
as  the  boom  of  the  breakers  sounded  louder,  I half  turned, 
and  to  my  joy,  away  to  the  right,  I saw  a spot  where  the 
line  of  foam  was  broken.  Clearly  a gully  ran  in  between 
the  rocks,  but  how  it  ended,  whether  in  cliff  or  sand  I knew 
not,  all  I knew  was,  that  reach  it  I must  or  be  ground  to 
pulp.  I kicked  out  vigorously,  and  struggled  and  battled, 
and  at  last  found  that  I had  worked  my  way  opposite,  the 
place,  and  that  the  waves  were  carrying  us  fast  towards  it. 

I remember  seeing  the  black  rocks  on  either  hand  as  we 
rolled  into  the  gully  on  a breaker’s  crest,  and  then  there 
came  a swirl  and  a back-draw,  something  struck  me  on  the 

head  and  I knew  no  more.  . . 

When  I came  to  myself  it  had  grown  dark,  and  i telt  a 
dizziness  in  my  head  and  a strange  sick  feeling,  but  for  all 
that  I made  out  that  I was  lying  under  an  overhanging 
crag,  and  some  distance  off  a man  was  sitting  on  the  ground 
rubbing  away  at  something  in  his  hands.  He  turned,  and 
rising,  came  close  to  me,  and  then  I saw  he  was  the  man 
who  had  been  upon  the  mast,  and  that  he  had  been 
polishing  a long  rapier  with  a handful  of  wet  sand.  I had 
but  a faint  idea  of  what  had  happened,  and  therefore  strove 
to  ask  him,  but  as  he  afterwards  told  me  the  first  words  I 
said  to  him  were, 

‘ Who  am  I ? ’ 
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1 can  even  remember  the  dull  surprise  I felt  when  he 
answered  in  a strange  accent, — 

‘God  knows  what  you  are,  for  neither  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  have  I seen  anything  like  you,  but  this  I know  that 
you  can  swim  like  a fish  and  have  a skull  like  an 
Ethiopian’s,  otherwise  you  would  have  been  a corpse  by 
this  time,  and  for  that  matter  so  should  I.’ 

Then  I smiled  at  him,  for,  as  I have  said,  he  had  a strange 
way  of  speaking,  and  a stranger  one  of  raising  his  shoulders 
and  spreading  out  his  hands,  but  even  as  I smiled  a drowsy 
feeling  came  over  me,  his  figure  faded  from  my  sight  and  I 
slept.  When  I woke  for  the  second  time  the  sun  was 
already  high  in  the  heavens,  and  all  trace  of  the  last  day’s 
turmoil  was  gone,  save  for  a heavy  ground  swell  which  broke 
slowly  on  the  beach,  and  pieces  of  timber  and  other  wreckage 
strewn  hither  and  thither  upon  the  rocks. 

A short  way  off  a little  fire  was  burning  briskly,  and  the 
shipwrecked  man  was  sitting  cross-legs  before  it  cooking 
something  as  my  eyes  and  nose  soon  told  me.  I felt  better 
and  turned  on  my  side,  but  at  the  noise  I made  the  man 
looked  up  and  nodded  and  smiled  at  me. 

‘Ah,  mon  ami,’  he  said,  ‘so  you  have  deigned  to  wake. 
Truly  I thought  you  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  but 
be  still,  and  you  shall  have  something  in  good  time.’ 

I was  not  loth  to  follow  his  advice,  for  I felt  my  head  still 
sore,  and  small  wonder,  there  being  a great  cut  across  the 
back  of  it  into  which  my  hair  had  stuck. 

I had  now  a better  chance  of  seeing  him  and  made  the 
most  of  it,  for  if  he  had  seen  nothing  like  me  neither  had  I 
seen  anyone  like  him,  for  strangers  were  rare  in  Kirktoun. 

He  was  an  old  man,  at  least  to  me,  being  grey-headed, 
though  his  pointed  beard  and  long  moustachios  showed  only 
a streak  of  white  here  and  there,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
black  in  colour.  His  hair  was  close  cropped,  and  his  face, 
much  tanned  with  the  sun.  He  had  brown  eyes  and  a 
hooked  nose,  while  his  mouth  I could  not  see,  but  judged 
it  to  be  thin  lipped  and  large.  For  the  rest  he  had  an 
undervest  laced  in  front  and  pointed,  and  his  shirt,  which  had 
once  been  white,  was  much  discoloured,  though  he  must 
have  dried  it  while  I slept. 
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He  had  great  puffs  slashed  with  silk  upon  the  thighs,  and 
wore  trunk  hose  of  a dark  hue  fitting  very  tight,  and  withal, 
elegantly,  though  he  was  a trifle  spindle-shanked. 

Indeed,  all  over  he  looked  thin  but  wiry,  and  in  height 
was  above  middle  stature,  yet  not  tall. 

What  struck  me  with  surprise  was  that  he  should  have 
kept  to  his  sword,  which  he  wore  slantwise  on  his  hip, 
fastened  to  a belt  round  his  middle. 

I was  still  watching  him  when  he  rose. 

‘ Ugh,’  he  said  with  a shrug,  ‘ it  is  cold  despite  the  sun, 
canst  rise,  think  you  ? ’ 

I tried,  and  found  I could  stand  and  walk  fairly  well,  while 
my  clothes  having  dried  on  me  did  not  trouble  me  over- 
much. 

He  stared  very  hard  at  me  when  I was  upon  my  feet,  and 
T heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  1 Mon  Dieu  I ’ from  the  which 
I judged  him  a Frenchman,  and  liked  him  the  less  because 
of  it,  for  many  had  come  over  with  the  Queen,  and  there 
were  still  some  I had  heard  who  fattened  on  the  land. 

Howbeit,  when  I had  bathed  my  head  at  a little  stream 
which  fell  over  the  cliff  and  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  and  when 
he  showed  me  that  what  he  had  cooked  was  a portion  of 
salted  meat  taken  from  a cask  which  had  come  ashore,  I 
ceased  to  think  of  him  and  fell  to  in  earnest,  being  consumed 
with  a mighty  hunger. 

‘ Mon  Dieu!'  I heard  him  say  again  when  I had  finished, 
and  this  time  I asked  him  what  he  meant. 

‘Well,’  said  he,  and  he  looked  steadily  at  me  the  while, 
‘ your  own  father  could  not  call  you  large,  and  yet  you  have 
eaten  more  in  this  one  meal  than  I have  ever  done  in  three 
days.’ 

‘ Everyone  to  his  own  taste,’  said  I,  ‘perchance  if  you 
had  eaten  more,  your  legs  had  been  thicker.’ 

He  looked  angry  for  a moment  and  then  burst  into  a 
great  roar  of  laughter. 

‘ I have  spitted  a man  for  less,’  he  said,  ‘ but  we  must 
not  quarrel,  for  if  I saved  you  yester  night,  yet  had  I not 
come  near  the  shore  without  your  help,  tell  me  how  are  you 
named?’ 

‘My  name  is  Jeremy  Clephane,’  said  I,  ‘and  I am  from 
Kirktoun.’ 
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‘ Kirktoun  ? ’ he  said,  making  a mess  of  the  name ; ‘ and 
where  may  that  be  ? ’ 

‘ It  is  some  eight  miles  to  the  westward  on  the  shore,’  I 
answered. 

1 And  what  shore  ? ’ 

‘ Fife.’ 

‘ Diable  I ’ he  said,  ‘ so  we  are  on  the  north  coast  of  this 
accursed  firth — so  much  for  Monsieur  le  capitaine’s  know- 
ledge,’ and  he  sat  and  thought  awhile. 

‘ And  may  I ask,  sir,  who  you  may  be  ? ’ I made  bold  to 
ask  him,  * and  the  name  of  the  ship  which  went  on  the  shore 
last  night?  ’ 

1 Truly,  you  may,’  he  said,  twirling  his  moustachios  and 
staring  at  me  with  a droll  look  in  his  eyes.  ‘lama  gentleman 
of  France,  and  the  ship  hailed  from  the  same  fair  country.’ 
Now  I saw  he  had  no  wish  to  tell  me,  but  nevertheless  I 
asked  him  another  question. 

‘ How  am  I to  call  you,  though  ? ’ 

‘ Call  me  ! ’ he  said,  ‘ why,  call  me  by  my  name  ! ’ 

Which  is  ? ’ 

‘De  Cusac — Monsieur  de  Cusac,’  said  he,  with  a bow, 
‘ and  at  your  service.’ 

There  was  something  in  his  eyes  which  warned  me  not  to 
press  him  further,  and  as  I sat  and  watched  him,  it  came  to 
my  mind  that  there  was  school  that  day  and  that  if  I were 
late  I had  my  father  to  reckon  with,  therefore  I jumped  up 
and  tightened  my  waistband. 

‘ Whither  away  ? ’ said  the  Frenchman. 

‘ I have  school  to  go  to,’  I said. 

! School ! ’ he  said,  in  a surprised  tone,  * what  do  you  with 
schools  here?  Is  this  Kirktoun  a big  place?’ 

‘Nay,’  I answered,  ‘it  is  but  a village.’ 

‘ Well,  well,’  he  muttered,  ‘ I wonder  not  the  priests  have 
a sad  time  of  it  in  this  land.  Adieu,  lad,  and  I thank  you 
for  your  brave  act  yester  night.’ 

‘ But  are  you  not  coming  with  me?’  I asked  him. 

‘To  Kirktoun?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Ma  foil  not  I,’  he  answered,  ‘when  I find  a place  to 
my  taste  there  I stay.  But  see,  you  lad,  tell  naught  of  this 
and  come  hither  on  the  morrow.’ 
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‘ But  I shall  be  asked  where  I have  been  and  what  I have 
been  doing,  and  if  I do  not  answer  I shall  be  flogged.’ 

At  that  he  laughed. 

‘ Methinks  that  would  not  hurt  you  much,’  he  said,  1 and 
what  is  more  you  are  no  stranger  to  a lie.  Adieu  till  we 
meet  again ! ’ 

Now  I turned  and  went  away  wondering,  for,  as  I live,  he 
had  spoken  truth. 
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OF  THE  NAKED  MAN  AND  THE  MARK  OF  THE  FIRE 

I THINK  it  hardly  needful  to  set  down  the  manner  of  re- 
ception which  awaited  me  when  I crept  in  at  the  school- 
house  door,  for  anyone  who,  as  a boy,  has  ever  been  late 
will  know  full  well  how  I felt  ten  minutes  after  my  arrival,  and 
will  understand  what  difficulty  I had  in  sitting  square  upon  my 
seat.  Nevertheless,  I managed  to  keep  my  secret,  for  when 
my  father  asked  me  what  I had  been  doing,  my  head  was 
still  so  muddled  and  confused  that,  forgetting  it  was  autumn, 
I answered  that  I had  been  bird’s-nesting,  whereat  everyone 
but  myself  laughed  so  much  that  I was  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions. You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that  being  now  nearly  nine- 
teen years  old  I was  still  at  school  and  liable  to  be  flogged, 
but  the  truth  is  that  no  one,  myself  included,  ever  thought 
I was  nearing  man’s  estate,  albeit  there  was  a darkish  shade 
upon  my  upper  lip,  and  I was  broader  than  any  man  in 
Kirktoun,  and  thereby  looked  shorter  than  I really  was. 

That  day,  however,  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I was  getting 
beyond  school,  and  the  same  night  I talked  with  my  father. 
I can  see  him  yet  as  he  sat  at  the  square  oaken  table  with 
his  Bible  and  a jorum  of  ‘the  kingdom’  beside  him  : a great 
man  with  bushy  eyebrows  and  a face  clean  shaven,  his  chin 
massive  and  clean-cut,  and  his  dress  plain  and  severe — such 
as  the  Reformers  affected. 

I stood  before  him  with  my  hands  behind  my  back  and 
waited,  for  I knew  he  ever  liked  to  have  the  first  word. 

‘Well,  my  son,’  he  said,  after  he  had  taken  a huge 
draught  from  the  tankard  at  his  elbow,  ‘ well  ? ’ 

‘ I think,  father,’  said  I,  ‘ that  I am  growing  too  old  for 
school,  and  for  being  flogged  before  boys.’ 

‘ A boy  before  boys,’  he  said. 
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‘Nay,’  said  I,  ‘ I am  hardly  a boy  now.’ 

‘ It  is  true,’  said  he,  1 1 had  not  thought  of  it.  Art  sore, 
my  son  ? ’ 

‘Verily  that  I am,’  I answered. 

‘ Is  it  so,’  he  said,  ‘ but  methought  you  had  taken  care 
of  that,  my  son  ? ’ 

Now  I felt  my  face  grow  red,  for  I did  not  know  that  he 
had  found  the  dried  weed  wherewith  I had  made  me  a 
careful  padding. 

‘I  had  done  so,’  said  I,  ‘but  the  weed  slipped  downwards.’ 
»V  . smiled  at  this  as  if  he  was  well  pleased,  and  then  sat 
silent  a long  while. 

‘Sit  down,’  he  said  at  length,  ‘and  we  will  talk  of  this.’ 

‘ Nay,  father,’  I made  answer,  1 1 had  rather  stand,  an’  it 
please  you.’ 

He  smiled  again  at  this  and  took  another  draught. 

‘ I think,  my  son,’  he  said,  ‘that  you  are  right,  for,  to  say 
truth,  you  know  too  much  to  be  at  school,  and,  moreover, 
God  has  gifted  you  with  strength  which  might  prove  a 
danger  to  you  there.’ 

‘How  do  you  know  that,  father?’  I asked,  for  I had 
always  exercised  alone  and  never  struggled  when  he 
thrashed  me. 

‘You  forget,  my  son,  that  I held  you  by  the  arm  to-day,’ 
he  said,  and  again  he  smiled.  ‘ Now  listen  to  me,’  he  con- 
tinued, bending  forwards,  ‘ you  know  the  classics  and  I am 
growing  old  and  have  need  of  help,  what  say  you  to  helping 
me  ? ’ and  he  added,  looking  at  me  queerly,  ‘ you  shall  have 
all  the  floggings  to  yourself,  only  deal  gently,  Jeremy,  deal 
gently,  as  I have  ever  done.’ 

‘ Father,’  I said,  ‘ I am  willing,  but  I had  a fall  yester- 
day which  has  hurt  my  head  so  that  I cannot  work,  there- 
fore, I prithee,  let  me  have  a month  to  myself,  and  then 
I will  help  you  at  the  school.’ 

‘ A month,’  he  said,  ‘ and  why  a month  ? 

‘ Because,’  I answered,  for  I knew  he  loved  one  to  quote 
the  Bible,  ‘because  much  study  is  a weariness  of  the  flesh.’ 

‘ I think,  Jeremy,’  he  said  slowly,  ‘ I rather  think  you 
have  a brain  as  well  as  arms,  but  so  be  it,  lad,  so  be  it,  and 
now  to  bed.’ 

If,  reader,  you  have  brains  as  well  as  arms,  you  will  not 
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wonder  that  I asked  a month  of  spare  time,  for  I longed  to 
find  out  the  mystery  of  this  Frenchman  and  why  he  had  a 
preference  for  staying  on  a cold  and  ofttimes  wet  beach 
when,  for  all  he  knew,  he  might  have  had  a bed  in  Kirktoun. 

It  puzzled  me  also  how  he  was  to  find  food,  for  he  looked 
like  a man  who  loved  dainty  fare,  and,  God  knows  ! salted 
ship’s  meat  is  poor  comfort  for  any  stomach. 

Therefore,  next  morning,  having  seen  my  father  take  up 
his  books  and  staff  and  set  off  up  the  hill,  I took  the  pistol, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  dag,  and  having  cleaned  it,  1 
stuck  it  in  my  belt,  and  taking  somewhat  to  eat  and  a supply 
of  powder  and  of  shot,  I took  the  shore  road  to  the  east. 
It  was  but  rough,'  a mere  path,  now  running  along  by  the 
rocks,  now  half-way  up  the  wooded  cliffs  which  were  a tangle 
of  briar,  rowan,  ash  and  birch,  and  over  two  hours  had 
passed  ere  I was  at  the  spot  where  the  road  turned  down- 
wards to  the  bay,  on  the  beach  of  which  I had  left  the 
Frenchman. 

I caught  sight  of  him  before  I was  half-way  down  the 
steep  path,  but  would  hardly  have  known  him  for  the  same 
man.  He  was  wearing  a hat  with  a long  feather  in  it,  and 
had  a cloak  of  purple  velvet  hanging  from  his  shoulders, 
while  his  shirt  was  new  and  clean. 

To  be  sure  I did  not  see  all  this  at  once,  for  when  I first 
caught  sight  of  him  he  was  stooping  over  a dark  object 
which  lay  upon  the  sand  by  the  water’s  edge,  and  when  I 
got  near  enough  I saw  it  was  a corpse,  terribly  beaten  and 
discoloured,  the  body  of  a seaman,  to  judge  from  his  dress 
and  the  silver  whistle  fastened  to  a leathern  cord  which 
hung  round  his  thick-set  neck. 

The  Frenchman  had  seen  me  coming,  and  nodded  to  me 
as  I came  up  with  him. 

‘ Here  is  one  of  the  under  officers  of  that  ill-fated  ship,’ 
said  he  to  me,  ‘ a worthy  man,  no  doubt,  and  the  only  one 
who  has  come  ashore  as  yet.’ 

‘ Then  we  had  best  bury  him,’  said  I. 

‘Without  doubt,’  he  answered,  ‘but  first  we  will  take 
from  him  what  he  has  no  need  of,’  and  he  took  the  silver 
whistle  with  the  cord  from  the  dead  man’s  neck.  ‘ His 
pockets,  I grieve  to  say,  are  empty,  mon  ami , so  we  may 
bury  him  now,  and  God  rest  his  soul ! ’ 
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Now,  I did  not  overmuch  like  his  searching  of  the  dead, 
and  still  less  his  prayer  for  him,  so  I said  nothing,  but  helped 
with  a sharpened  stake  to  scoop  out  a shallow  grave  for  the 
drowned  mariner,  and  there  we  laid  him  to  his  rest.  After 
we  had  done,  Mousieur  de  Cusac,  as  he  called  himself,  took 
a pipe  from  an  inner  pocket  of  his  cloak,  and  having  filled 
it,  squatted  down  with  his  back  against  a rock  and  began 
to  smoke.  I watched  him  wondering,  for  in  those  days 
there  were  few  who  used  the  weed,  and  I had  seen  but  three 
men  do  the  like  before,  and  even  of  them  but  one  had 
smoked  a pipe. 

Now  some  may  tell  you  that  at  this  time  the  weed  was 
scarcely  used  at  all,  and  speak  much  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  his  doings,  but,  I pray  you,  ask  them  if  they  were  living 
in  the  days  of  which  I write,  and  when  they  answer  nay — 
as  they  needs  must,  lay  your  finger  to  your  nose  in  a manner 
I shall  speak  of  in  due  course,  and  I warrant  they  will  say 
little  more — but  to  my  tale. 

‘ You  wonder  my  friend,’  said  De  Cusac  to  me  at  length, 
‘ where  I got  these  gay  feathers  and  this  pipe  ? ’ 

I nodded. 

‘ If  you  go  to  the  crag  there,’  he  continued,  ‘ you  will  find 
a small  chest  which  came  ashore  through  the  night,  and, 
mayhap,  you  will  find  something  in  it  to  your  taste.  Me- 
thinks  you  would  look  well  in  a peaked  cap  of  Flemish  cloth, 
and  there  is  such  an  one  in  the  box.’ 

‘ I wish  no  dead  men’s  clothes,  Monsieur  de  Cusac,’  I 
answered. 

‘ Then  may  God  forgive  you  for  a wasteful  boy  ! — but  if  I 
mistake  not,’  he  said  slowly,  and  with  a drawl,  1 there  is  also 
a rapier  in  the  box,  for  it  is  a long  one  and  holds — ’ but  I 
did  not  hear  him  end  his  sentence,  for  I was  half-way  to 
the  crag,  and  I heard  him  laugh  as  I ran. 

I found  the  sword  lying  among  the  cloth  stuffs — a long, 
thin  blade  tapering  to  a fine  point,  and  with  a handle  like  a 
cross.  I lifted  it  out  and  returned  with  it  to  the  Frenchman. 

‘Now,  in  truth,  you  look  like  a blood-sucker,  Master 
Clephane,’  said  De  Cusac.  ‘ What  with  that  wheel-lock  and 
the  rapier,  you  are  as  fair  a warrior  as  I have  ever  seen.’ 

I knew  he  was  but  jesting  with  me,  yet  I pretended  to 
think  he  was  in  earnest. 
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< It  may  be  so,’  I said,  * but  what  use  is  a sword  an’  one 
knows  not  how  to  use  it  ? ’ 

‘ True,  oh  Solon,’  he  said,  ‘ true,  but  look  you,  Master 
Clephane,  no  one  ever  did  De  Cusac  a good  turn  and  was 
the  worse  of  it,  therefore,  if  you  keep  my  presence  here  a 
secret,  I will  even  teach  you  how  to  use  your  sword,  and 
mayhap  something  more,  and,  believe,  me,  I am  no  mean 
hand  with  the  weapon,  as  some  few  have  found  in  days 
gone  by.’ 

* If  you  will  answer  me  one  thing,’  I said,  1 1 will  do  as 
you  wish.’ 

‘ And  what  may  that  be  ? ’ 

‘ You  are  not  here  with  any  intent  against  this  country  or 
its  people  ? ’ 

‘ Heaven  bless  you,  mon  garfon  / ’ he  said,  ! I would  not 
hurt  a blade  of  grass  of  the  first,  or  a hair  of  the  heads  of 
the  second.  I am  here  for  purposes  of  my  own  and  that 
only.’ 

‘ And  this  on  your  honour  ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Even  on  my  honour,  Master  Clephane,’  he  said,  taking 
he  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  bowing  low. 

‘ Then,’  said  I,  ‘ we  may  even  begin.’ 

‘ Mon  Dieu  1 ’ he  cried,  ‘ am  I not  even  to  finish  my 
pipe-fill  ? Methinks,  by  the  time  you  are  of  my  age,  you 
will  have  had  enough  of  swords.  Are  you  of  noble  birth 
Master  Clephane  ? ’ 

‘ My  uncle  is  Sir  Roger  Clephane  of  Connel,’  I answered, 
‘and  had  it  not  been  for  a plot  in  which  my  grandfather 
took  part,  my  father  had  been  Sir  Hal  Clephane,  and  my- 
self, Sir  Jeremy,  but  he  was  outlawed  and  lost  his  title  and 
lands,  and  my  father  cared  for  neither.’ 

‘ Your  father  is — - ? ’ 

I A schoolmaster.’ 

‘ Mon  Dieu  1 ’ he  said,  ‘You  are  a strange  race,  you 
Scotch,  but  as  I am  finished,  Sir  Jeremy,  we  will  have  our 
first  lesson,  for,  as  you  see,  I have  turned  schoolmaster 
also.’ 

‘A  moment,  sir,’  I said. 

‘ Well  ? ’ he  queried. 

I I had  rather  not  be  called  by  that  name,  monsieur.’ 

‘I  crave  your  pardon,  Master  Clephane,’  he  answered, 
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bowing  again,  ‘ I will  bear  it  in  mind,  and  now,  stand  here 
and  cross  your  sword  with  mine  so,  your  leg  out  thus,  and 
your  body  bent  in  this  fashion,’  and  there  and  then  I had 
my  first  lesson  in  the  art. 

‘You  will  make  a great  swordsman  yet,’  he  said,  when  we 
had  finished,  ‘ for,  by  Saint  Anthony,  you  have  a devil  of 
a reach  and  are  quick  on  your  feet ! Were  you  but  a foot 
taller,  I would  not  care  to  face  you  two  months  hence.’ 
I was  mightily  pleased  with  his  praise,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  lesson,  after  which  he  told  me  tales  of  wars,  and 
kings,  and  strange  lands,  and  I listened  to  him  till  I felt 
the  thought  of  living  at  Kirktoun  and  teaching  at  the 
school  grow  flat  and  distasteful  to  me ; when  I told  him 
I had  better  go,  and  when  he  asked  me  why,  and  heard  my 
reason,  he  whistled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ I rather  think,  Master  Clephane,’  he  said,  ‘ that  you 
have  brains  under  that  thick  skull  of  yours.’ 

Now  I bade  him  farewell  and  went  away  wondering,  for 
here,  in  a few  hours’  time,  I had  twice  been  told  that  I had 
brains. 

Truly,  I began  to  think  there  must  be  truth  in  it.  The 
Frenchman  called  after  me  to  know  what  I would  do  with 
the  sword. 

‘ I have  a safe  place  for  it,’  I called  back,  and  he  said 
no  more ; but  taking  out  his  pipe,  sat  down  against  the 
rock,  and  the  last  I saw  of  him  that  day  was  the  thin  curl 
of  blue  smoke  rising  from  his  pipe  bowl,  as  with  his  knees 
up  to  his  chin,  he  sat  and  gazed  across  the  Firth. 

It  would  but  wear}' you,  I fear,  if  I were  to  tell  you  how 
every  morning  found  me  on  the  beach  with  this  strange 
man.  I brought  food  to  him  at  odd  times,  helped  him 
to  fish,  and  to  build  a rude  hut  under  the  crag — as  also 
to  bury  ten  more  bodies  which  came  ashore,  each  of  which 
he  most  carefully  examined,  and  did  not  seem  over  pleased 
with  the  result.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  was 
looking  for  some  special  corpse  and  could  not  find  it,  and 
I wondered  if  that  was  what  kept  him  on  the  beach.  I 
thought,  moreover,  that  if  he  was  to  wait  till  it  came  shore- 
wards,  his  beard  might  grow  as  grey  as  his  head  ere  he  left. 

Nevertheless,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  life,  and  was  ever 
in  good  spirits  when  he  gave  me  my  lesson,  praising  me 
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when  I did  well,  and  rating  me  soundly  when  I failed  to 
parry  a thrust  or  missed  a wrist  stroke,  for,  as  I should  have 
stated  before,  he  had  fixed  a button  on  each  rapier’s  point 
after  a clever  fashion,  and  so  there  was  no  danger  to  either 
of  us ; otherwise,  I should  at  first  have  died  ten  times  in 
the  course  of  a lesson,  though  after  two  weeks  had  passed, 
he  ran  a chance  of  being  spitted  more  than  once. 

I say  it  would  weary  you  to  set  all  this  down  at  length, 
suffice  to  say  that  a month  came  and  went  and  I was  back 
at  school  again,  though  this  time  as  a dominie,  without 
discovering  a whit  more  about  this  Frenchman,  save  that 
on  a piece  of  carved  timber  which  came  ashore  I found 
the  name,  Hibou,  painted  in  yellow  letters,  and  judged 
it  to  be  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  ship. 

Although  I was  busy  at  school,  yet  I had  time  late  each 
day  ere  it  grew  dark  to  go  to  meet  him ; and  my  father  said 
nothing  to  it,  but  now  and  then  asked  me  if  I were  finding 
many  eggs,  and  if  I ate  them  all. 

Strange  to  say,  having  now  the  chance,  I cared  not  for 
flogging  the  boys,  but  managed  to  keep  them  in  order 
without  it,  after  I had  soundly  thrashed  the  biggest  of  them 
who  thought  to  dispute  authority  with  me. 

My  father  would  wonder  at  me  and  shake  his  head,  but 
I think  the  trouble  which  later  carried  him  off  was  settling 
on  him,  for  he  would  sit  for  hours  doing  nothing,  and  even 
forget  the  tankard  at  his  elbow. 

I grieved  for  this,  but  could  do  little,  for  now  and  again 
when  I asked  him  if  I could  do  aught  he  turned  on  me 
in  a fury  and  struck  at  me  viciously. 

Therefore  I sent  privately  for  a sister  of  his,  who  came 
and  had  a power  of  managing  him,  so  I felt  eased  in  my 
mind. 

It  was  two  months  now  since  the  Hibou — if  that  was 
the  ship’s  name — had  been  wrecked,  and  the  winter  had  set 
in  strongly,  so  that  I did  not  wonder  one  day  when  De 
Cusac  told  me  he  was  going  away.  At  the  same  time  I had 
my  doubts  whether  the  winter  was  the  sole  cause  of  his 
going,  for  two  events  had  occurred  which  had  set  me  thinking. 

It  happened  one  day  that,  going  to  meet  him  earlier 
than  was  my  wont,  I could  not  find  him  on  the  beach, 
and  wondered  where  he  might  be,  till  at  last  I made  him 
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out  at  the  end  of  the  long  reef  about  which  I have  told 
you  before. 

Now  there  was  nothing  strange  in  this,  for  it  was  an 
excellent  place  for  codlings  and  all  rock  fish ; but  what 
was  strange  was  that  he  should  have  been  stark  naked, 
and  a bitter  east  wind  blowing  up  the  Firth. 

I saw  him  start  when  I hulloaed  to  him,  and  he  waved 
to  me  to  wait  upon  the  beach  for  him. 

I watched  him  dress  and  pick  his  way  cannily  along 
the  reef,  but  if  he  was  angry  he  did  not  show  it  when  he 
reached  me. 

‘ Ah,  mon  ami,'  he  said  ‘ had  I known  it  was  so  cold,  I 
should  not  have  bathed  ; but  your  seas  here  are  colder 
than  in  France.’ 

‘ So  I should  think,’  I answered  drily,  for  I knew  he  lied 
to  me,  as  what  man  would  have  bathed  on  a day  when  the 
wind,  let  alone  the  sea,  chilled  you  to  the  marrow,  and 
especially  a man  who,  to  my  knowledge,  had  not  bathed 
since  I had  first  seen  him ; for  he  had  had  a little 
crust  of  blood  on  his  right  temple  upon  that  first  night 
and  it  was  there  still,  and  what  was  more  the  dirt  had 
stuck  to  it,  so  that  from  being  red,  it  had  turned  black  like 
the  colour  of  his  nail-tips. 

Moreover,  does  a man  dry  himself  with  a cloak  of 
velvet  or  a linen  shirt  ? 

Now  he  saw  I doubted  him  and  flared  into  a sudden  rage. 

‘ Mon  Dieu  ! ’ he  said,  ‘y°u  think  I lied  to  y°u  ? Draw> 
sir,  draw,  and  I will  teach  you  to  doubt  my  word.’ 

Seeing  he  was  in  earnest  I drew  my  sword  and  stood  on 
guard,  resolving  not  to  touch  him  but  to  weary  him  if  I 
could — for  with  all  his  strange  ways,  and  despite  his  being 
a Papist,  I liked  this  Frenchman.  He  came  at  me  fiercely, 
and  there  was  no  button  on  the  point  of  either  rapier,  but 
I foiled  him  a dozen  times,  and  then,  seeing  my  chance,  by 
a quick  turn  of  the  wrist — a trick  I had  learned  from  him — - 
I sent  his  sword  flying  twenty  paces  away. 

In  a moment  his  anger  died  out  and  he  laughed,  but  a 
trifle  sadly. 

‘ I might  have  known  it,’  he  said,  ‘it  is  time  for  old  birds 
to  roost,’  and  as  I looked  at  him  I could  see  that  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
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‘ Nay,  Monsieur  de  Cusac,’  I said,  ‘ it  was  but  a chance 
— a lucky  chance.’ 

‘You  are  kind,  mon  gar^on,’  he  answered,  ‘but  I know 
when  I am  beaten,  in  two  months’  time  you  have  mastered 
your  master.  Well,  so  be  it,  I can  teach  you  no  more.’ 

Nevertheless  we  would  practice  every  day  after  that  for 
there  was  fever  in  the  village,  and  the  school  did  not  meet. 
I say  we  practiced  till  the  second  event  of  which  I have 
spoken  occurred,  and  it  came  about  in  this  wise. 

I think  I have  not  told  you  that  the  little  sandy  shore, 
where  we  had  built  the  hut  and  buried  the  seamen,  was 
flanked  on  its  eastern  side  by  a wall  of  rock  which  ran 
outwards  as  a point  into  the  sea,  though  not  so  far  as  the 
reef  whereon  the  ship  had  struck.  It  happened  that  one 
day,  when  we  were  fishing  from  the  reef  and  getting  good 
sport  with  gurnards  and  rock-cod,  De  Cusac  suddenly  rose 
to  his  feet,  letting  his  line  go,  and  it  would  have  been  lost 
for  it  was  weighted,  had  I not  snatched  at  it.  Shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  he  gazed  at  the  wall  of  rock,  which  from 
being  about  eight  feet  at  the  water’s  edge  rose  to  twenty 
feet  where  it  joined  the  cliff. 

‘Look,  Jeremy,’  he  said,  ‘your  eyes  are  younger  than 
mine ; do  you  see  anything  above  the  rock  wall  yonder  ? ’ 

I looked  and  saw  against  the  clear  sky  close  to  and  be- 
yond the  cliff  a thin  stream  of  smoke  rising  upwards,  for 
there  was  little  wind. 

‘There  is  smoke  there,’  I said. 

‘ And  smoke  means  ? ’ 

‘ A fire  surely.’ 

‘ Mon  Dieu  I ’ I heard  him  mutter. 

‘How  may  one  get  over  the  rock  there  without  being 
seen?’  he  presently  asked.  ‘Can  one  climb  the  wall  at 
the  cliff?’ 

‘ No,’  I answered,  ‘ a cat  could  not  go  up  it ; the  only  way 
is  to  go  up  the  path  I come  down  and  along  through  the 
woods  to  the  cliff  edge  beyond  the  wall  of  rock.’ 

‘ Is  your  pistol  loaded  ? ’ he  said. 

‘No,’  I answered. 

‘Then  load  it.’ 

I did  so,  and  without  a word  he  turned  and  walked 
quickly  towards  the  path.  It  was  a hard  scramble  through 
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the  dense  thickets,  and  our  clothes  were  torn  and  our 
hands  scratched  and  bleeding  ere  we  reached  the  cliff  edge 
beyond  the  rock  wall. 

‘ Carefully  now,’  said  De  Cusac,  as  I lay  flat  and  looked 
down  upon  the  shore ; ‘ make  no  noise,  and  see  you  do 
not  slip.’ 

In  another  moment  I was  staring  down  upon  the  sand 
and  stones  which  formed  the  beach. 

‘There  is  no  smoke,’  I said,  ‘and  no  fire  and  no  person.’ 
‘What!’  he  whispered  and  laydown  beside  me.  ‘You 
do  not  know  how  to  use  your  eyes,  Jeremy,’  he  said,  ‘see 
you  that  flat  slate-coloured  stone  ? ’ 

I nodded. 

‘ What  do  you  see  upon  it  ? ’ 

‘Nothing,’  said  I,  ‘save  a black  mark.’ 

‘Just  so,  and  that  same  black  mark  is  sure  sign  of  a fire. 
There  has  been  a fire  lit  there  more  than  once,  Jeremy,  and 
a fire  does  not  light  itself,  but  let  us  back  to  the  bay  for 
this  troubles  me.’ 

When  we  had  returned  to  the  hut  he  sat  silent  for  a long 
time,  muttering  to  himself  now  and  again,  and  at  last  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘You  had  better  go,  Jeremy,  but 
first  leave  me  your  pistol,  I may  find  use  for  it.’ 

Now,  I having  no  use  for  it — as  I had  long  since  found  it 
easier  to  kill  sea  fowl  with  a sling  than  with  the  cumber- 
some dag— was  well  pleased  to  leave  it  with  him,  and 
bidding  him  farewell,  I walked  slowly  homewards,  wondering 
what  strange  thing  might  happen  next. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OF  THE  SECOND  MAN,  THE  BROWN  BOX,  AND  THE 
MADNESS  THAT  CAME  UPON  KIRKTOUN 

IT  was  upon  the  day  following  this  adventure  that  De 
Cusac  told  me  he  was  going,  and  he  seemed  worried 
and  anxious  in  his  mind.  I felt  sad  when  he  told  me, 
for  I wondered  how  I should  occupy  my  time  without  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  guess  my  thought  for  he  said, — 

lI  am  sorry  I cannot  take  you  with  me,  Jeremy,  for  I 
cannot  yet  beat  you  at  the  wrist  stroke,  but  this  wreck  has 
altered  all  my  plans  and  I must  go  alone.’ 

‘ But  how  are  you  to  go  ? ’ I asked  him. 

‘ Diable!'  said  he,  ‘that  is  the  question.’ 

‘ Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? ’ I said. 

‘ If  I had  wings,’  he  answered,  ‘ I would  shape  a course 
for  Leith,  but  not  having  wings  I must  even  go  elsewhere.’ 

‘ By  no  means,’  said  I. 

‘What  do  you  mean?’  he  asked,  looking  at  me  sharply. 

‘ Well,  I can  get  a fast  sailing  skiff  from  old  Ebe  the 
boatman  and  sail  hither,  then  I will  take  you  aboard  and 
make  for  Leith,  and  no  one  a whit  the  wiser. 

‘You  can  get  this  boat?’  he  said. 

‘ Assuredly ; I have  often  sailed  her.’ 

He  thought  awhile,  beating  with  his  foot  upon  the  ground. 
‘ It  is  the  best  plan,’  he  at  length  said  ; ‘ how  long  will  it 
take  you  to  be  here  with  the  boat  ? ’ 

‘Three  hours  at  the  least,’  I answered,  ‘but  will  you  go 
to-day  ? ’ 

‘ The  sooner  the  better,  Jeremy,’  he  said.  ‘ Do  you  go 
for  this  skiff  and  I will  meet  you  here ; it  is  a fine,  calm 
day  and  the  breeze  favours  us.’ 

I hurried  home  and  soon  had  the  boat  from  old  Ebe, 
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who  I think  had  somewhat  of  a liking  for  me,  being  a squat 
man  himself.  She  was  a fast  little  craft,  half  decked,  and 
once  I was  beyond  the  harbour  mouth  she  sped  along 
merrily  enough  and  I had  time  to  think  as  I sat  in  the 
stern  with  one  hand  grasping  the  sheet  and  the  other 
the  tiller. 

I thought  over  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  last  two 
months,  and  wondered  what  De  Cusac  had  found  to  keep 
him  on  the  shore  all  that  long  time.  It  could  not  be  to 
find  a special  corpse,  for  the  last  had  been  washed  ashore  a 
month  ago,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  by  this  time  must  have 
become  food  for  the  fishes,  and  would  never  again  be  seen 
by  mortal  man;  at  least  this  side  of  the  judgment  day.  I 
wondered  if  there  had  been  treasure  on  the  ship  for  De 
Cusac  had  assuredly  been  searching  for  something  that  day 
I found  him  naked  on  the  reef  and  a cold  wind  blowing. 
It  looked  likely,  but  still  I was  not  certain,  and  I believed 
him  when  he  said  he  was  there  on  his  own  account.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  many  a plot  being  hatched,  for  Queen 
Mary  was  in  an  English  prison,  and  we  were  not  so  much 
out  of  the  world  at  Kirktoun  but  that  we  heard  something 
of  the  doings  in  England. 

For  all  that  I judged  that  De  Cusac  had  told  me  the 
truth,  and  when  I had  ceased  wondering  why  he  had  stayed 
so  long  upon  the  beach,  I took  to  thinking  on  the  events 
of  the  day  before — the  Frenchman’s  anxiety  and  the  mark  of 
the  fire. 

I was  brought  back  to  the  present  by  the  breeze  freshen- 
ing, and  it  needed  some  skill  in  tacking  to  run  along  the 
shore  line,  so  that  nearly  four  hours  had  passed  since  I left 
De  Cusac  till  I rounded  the  reef  and  had  the  bay  in  sight 
again. 

I was  hardly  round  it  when  the  crack  of  a pistol-shot 
reached  my  ears  and  I looked  quickly  to  the  shore,  and 
then  I had  just  mind  enough  to  keep  from  shouting  out, 
for  where  I had  left  one  man  there  were  now  two. 

One  was  De  Cusac,  the  other  a far  bigger  man,  as  I could 
even  see  from  the  boat.  They  were  facing  each  other  and 
had  swords  in  their  hands,  while  between  them  on  the  sand 
lay  something  small  and  brown. 

De  Cusac  must  have  fired  the  dag  and  missed  with  it,  I 
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thought,  then,  wild  with  excitement,  I trimmed  the  boat  to 
catch  every  breath  of  wind  and  let  her  go. 

I watched  them  breathlessly,  and  neither  of  them  noticed 
me,  their  swords  circling  rapidly  as  they  thrust  and  parried. 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore  got  the  skiff  till  I could 
see  that  the  big  man  was  wounded  in  the  cheek,  perhaps 
by  the  ball  from  the  dag,  and  that  the  dark  object  between 
them  was  a little  box.  Would  I be  in  time  ? I thought,  as 
the  water  rippled  and  gurgled  under  the  skiff’s  keel  and  a 
wake  of  frothy  white  stretched  out  behind  her. 

I could  hear  the  click,  click  of  their  rapiers  now,  but  still 
I was  unnoticed. 

De  Cusac  was  pressing  the  big  man  and  I could  have 
shouted  as  I saw  him  get  within  his  guard,  but  the  stranger 
quickly  jerked  back  his  body  and  was  uninjured. 

And  then  as  I watched  them  I saw  the  new-comer  kick 
the  box  against  De  Cusac’s  legs,  and  the  Frenchman 
staggered  and  fell  forwards  while  the  other  lunged  at 
him.  I closed  my  eyes  a second,  for  I had  never  seen  a 
man  die,  and  when  I opened  them  De  Cusac  was  stretched 
upon  the  ground  and  his  victor  was  coolly  wiping  his  sword 
on  the  Frenchman’s  cloak,  which  had  been  lying  close  by 
upon  the  sand. 

As  he  finished  cleaning  it,  however,  he  chanced  to  look 
sideways  and  in  a moment  saw  the  skiff.  His  face  grew 
pale  with  fear,  and  snatching  up  the  box  he  ran  at  full 
speed  across  the  shore  and  reached  the  rock  wall  just  as 
the  skiff’s  prow  grated  on  the  sand. 

‘ I have  the  villain,’  I thought,  and  leapt  ashore  with  my 
sword  drawn,  letting  the  skiff  look  after  itself  and  running 
past  De  Cusac’s  body.  But  as  I rushed  after  him  as  fast 
as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  the  man  vanished  into  a thicket 
at  the  base  of  the  rock  wall  and  the  cliff,  and  when  I reached 
it  he  was  gone. 

Rashly  enough  I plunged  into  the  undergrowth,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  him,  and  nothing  beyond  the  thicket  but  the 
smooth  face  of  the  cliff.  I peered  here  and  there  and  ran 
my  sword  into  any  likely  spot,  but  he  had  gone  as  if  spirited 
away,  and  a great  fear  fell  upon  me. 

‘ He  must  have  been  the  devil,’  I muttered,  and  would 
have  crossed  myself  had  I been  a Papist.  Not  being  one. 
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however,  I did  nothing  but  stare  at  the  rock  wall  where  he 
had  vanished. 

Then  I remembered  that  if  this  man  was  gone,  De  Cusac 
was  still  left,  and  I ran  back  to  him,  but  a glance  was 
enough.  The  Frenchman  was  dead,  run  through  the  heart 
it  seemed  to  me,  and  a little  stream  of  blood  was  still 
trickling  from  his  mouth,  though  it  had  clotted  on  his 
dark  beard. 

I stood  like  one  stunned,  and  then — I take  no  shame  in 
saying  it — I burst  out  crying  like  a child. 

It  was  no  wonder.  I had  few  friends,  and  for  two  months 
I had  known  this  man,  and,  in  his  way,  he  had  been  kind  to 
me,  and  had  taught  me  much.  Therefore,  it  is  no  marvel  I 
wept,  but  after  a time  I brushed  away  my  tears,  and  follow- 
ing his  own  maxim,  I searched  him,  but  found  nothing  save 
a little  case  of  gold,  in  which  was  a lock  of  fair  hair,  and 
the  silver  whistle  he  had  taken  from  the  dead  mariner. 

I have  them  both  before  me  as  I write,  and  even  now  I 
think  with  sadness  of  this  strange  man  who  died  taking  his 
secret  with  him.  All  I could  do  for  him  now  I did.  I 
buried  him  and  his  sword  with  him  close  to  his  little  hut, 
and  as  I shovelled  in  the  sand  I muttered,  ‘ God  rest  his 
soul  ! ’ for  I knew  he  would  have  liked  it,  albeit  it  was  a 
useless  prayer,  for,  as  I opine,  when  a man  is  dead,  he  is 
dead,  and  that  for  good  or  for  evil. 

When  he  was  below  the  sand  I set  the  great  chest  and 
the  clothing  in  it  upon  his  grave,  and  picking  up  the  dag, 
I loaded  it  and  again  I went  into  the  thicket,  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  him  I sought,  albeit  I vowed  that  if  I met 
him  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  he  would  have  cause 
to  remember  Jeremy  the  Squat  and  the  man  he  had  foully 
slain  on  the  shore  of  Fife. 

Now,  when  I had  made  an  end  of  searching  for  De 
Cusac’s  murderer,  for  he  was  nothing  less,  I left  the  hut 
standing,  and  taking  with  me  nothing  but  the  rapier  and 
the  dag,  I got  on  board  the  skiff  again,  which  all  the  time 
had  been  lying  broadside  on  the  s'hore  with  flapping  sail, 
grinding  her  keel  upon  the  sand. 

I pushed  her  off  and  took  a last  look  at  the  spot  where  I 
had  spent  many  a pleasant,  if  curious,  day,  then  choking 
down  a lump  which  rose  in  my  throat,  I ran  the  skiff  out  of 
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the  bay  and  so  homeward,  stopping  only  to  hide  my  rapier 
in  a convenient  thicket  on  the  shore,  for  none  in  Kirktoun 
had  ever  seen  me  with  a sword,  and  knew  not  I could  use  one. 

Old  Ebe  was  waiting  for  me,  but  I had  little  heart  to 
speak  to  him,  and  went  slowly  homewards,  feeling  strangely 
older  for  having  seen  a man  die,  and  half-wondering  if  I 
was  the  same  Jeremy  who  had  left  Kirktoun  but  a few 
hours  before.  That  night,  when  it  had  grown  dark,  I went 
and  fetched  the  sword  from  where  I had  hidden  it,  and  ever 
after  kept  it  by  me,  but  I fell  into  my  old  ways,  strengthen- 
ing myself  in  secret,  carving  at  wood  and  teaching  at  the 
school,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  boys  had  taken  a liking 
for  me,  and  did  the  work  with  willingness  for  the  most  part 

Gradually,  as  I say,  I slipped  back  into  the  old  grooves, 
taking  pleasure  in  fishing  from  the  jetty,  and  learning  some- 
thing of  Spanish  from  old  Ebe,  who  had  been  in  foreign 
parts,  and  could  swear  strange  oaths,  and  tell  queer  tales ; 
only  now  and  then  I would  take  out  the  rapier  from  the 
recess  where  I had  kept  it  hidden,  and  going  to  an  upper 
room  I would  put  myself  in  position  as  De  Cusac  had 
shown  me,  and  for  a long  half-hour  would  thrust  and 
parry,  guard  and  lunge  as  I had  been  wont  to  do  with 
the  man  who  lay  under  the  wet  sand  upon  the  lonely  wave- 
beaten  shore. 

Though  I mixed  little  with  the  lads  of  my  own  age,  and 
spoke  rarely  to  them,  save  only  to  wish  them  good-morrow, 
or  give  them  my  opinion  as  to  the  weather,  and,  indeed, 
they  looked  up  to  me  as  knowing  much,  and  this,  I think, 
because  I kept  silent  and  spoke  little,  for  as  King  Solomon 
hath  it,  ‘ He  that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise,’  I say,  though  I 
was  little  with  them,  yet,  for  all  that,  I knew  most  of  what 
was  passing  in  Kirktoun,  and  one  day,  when  there  was  a 
balmy  feel  as  of  spring  in  the  air,  I found  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  village  lads  had  suddenly  gone  mad,  for  so  I 
deemed  it,  raving  about  a maid  who  had  come  to  Kirktoun, 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  to  near  Kirktoun,  for  she  was  named 
Mistress  Marjorie  Bethune,  and  was  the  only  child  of  old 
Andrew  Bethune,  the  laird  of  Crookness,  who  had,  when 
but  a youth,  been  forced  to  fly  the  country,  and  had  lived 
ever  since  in  Switzerland  it  was  said,  but  had  now  come  back 
to  die  in  peace  in  his  own  land,  though  he  had  left  his  wife 
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buried  under  foreign  soil.  It  was  said  that  when  he  had 
found  the  state  into  which  his  acres  had  fallen,  he  had 
cursed  mightily,  for  everyone  had  taken  his  pleasure  in  the 
grounds  of  Crookness,  and  the  village  sports  were  every 
year  held  in  one  of  the  fields  which  had  been  called  ‘ The 
Green,’  there  being  no  one  to  say  nay,  and  then  his  hedges 
had  been  broken  down,  his  pigeon  tower  rifled,  as  I know 
full  well,  and  his  fruit,  or  what  remained  of  it,  stolen. 

We  in  Kirktoun  soon  learned  that  there  was  to  be  an  end 
of  all  this,  for  the  house  was  put  in  order,  and  boards  were 
set  up  with  notices  which  few  could  read,  warning  those  who 
would  trespass  and  threatening  them  withal,  while  Laird 
Bethune  settled  down  to  breed  cattle,  and  grow  crops  and 
hedges,  and  of  these  same  cattle  I shall  have  more  to  say, 
as  will  in  time  be  seen.  It  was  a spring  morning,  as  I have 
said,  on  which  I found  that  this  strange  madness  had  come 
upon  the  village,  for,  as  carrying  my  books,  I left  the  house 
alone  to  climb  the  hill  to  the  school,  my  father  being  taken 
with  a bad  turn,  I met  Dick  Ramsay,  of  whose  teeth  and 
drunken  father  I have  before  made  mention,  and  who  now 
owned  three  fishing  boats,  and,  though  young,  had  thriven 
well  and  was  a man  of  substance. 

1 Tis  a fine  day,’  said  I,  and  hurried  on,  being  a trifle  late. 

‘It  is,’  he  snuffled,  having  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
by  reason  of  his  teeth,  no  doubt,  and  then  called  out  after 
me,  ‘Jeremy,  I say,  Jeremy?’ 

But  I paid  no  heed  to  him  and  kept  on. 

‘Master  Clephane,’  he  shouted  louder,  but  still  I held  on 
my  way.  ‘ Dominie,’  he  cried,  and  I stopped  and,  turning, 
asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

‘ Hast  heard  the  news  ? ’ he  snuffled. 

‘ What  news  ? ’ said  I. 

‘Oh,  then,  you  have  not,’  he  said,  looking  down  at  me 
with  a fine  air  of  knowledge. 

‘An’  you  would  say  which  news,’  I answered,  being 
angered  at  his  bearing,  ‘ I might  tell  you.  Dost  mean  that 
Elizabeth  is  dead,  that  the  Spaniards  have  landed  in 
Cornwall,  or  that  the  Queen  is  set  free?’ 

Now,  being  a fool  and  thick-brained  despite  his  three 
boats,  he  saw  not  that  I jested  with  him,  and  gaped  like  a 
fowl  that  has  eaten  a worm  of  great  body. 
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‘ I knew  not  all  this,’  he  said  staring  at  me. 

‘ Then,  pray,  what  did  you  know  ? ’ I asked  him. 

‘Why,  that  Andrew  Bethune  has  come  back  to 
Crookness.’ 

‘The  devil  he  has,’  said  I,  for  the  bell  had,  ceased 
ringing,  ‘ and  is  this  what  you  have  kept  me  to  say  ? ’ 

1 Nay,  dominie,’  he  snuffled,  ‘ but  his  daughter  has  come 
with  him.’ 

‘ And  is  that  strange  ? ’ said  I. 

‘ I shall  tell  you  no  more,’  he  said,  being  huffed  at  my 
brusqueness. 

‘ For  the  which  I thank  the  Lord,’  said  I,  and  hastened 
on,  but  ere  I reached  the  school  who  should  I meet  but 
Dick  Honeyman — whom  you  may  remember  I had  thrashed 
long  since.  He  had  left  Kirktoun,  and  having  li\ed  in 
Edinburgh  was  now  a man  of  some  weight  and  standing 
when  he  paid  a visit  home,  and  what  is  more,  he  knew  it. 
‘Ah,  dominie,’  said  he,  ‘how  goes  it?’ 

‘ If  ’tis  the  time,’  I answered,  ‘ too  quick  for  me.’ 

‘ Ah,  dominie,  very  fair,’  said  he,  ‘ as  I live,  very  fair,  but 
have  you  heard  the  news  ? ’ 

‘Dost  mean  of  Andrew  Bethune?’  I asked. 

‘ Nay,  nay !’ 

1 What  then  ? ’ 

‘ Of  his  daughter.’ 

‘ The  devil  take  his  daughter,’  I growled. 

< I hope  not,’  said  he,  for  I have  an  eye  upon  her  myself 
She  is  the  prettiest  maid  I have  ever  clapped  eyes  upon,  and, 
to  say  truth,’  here  he  twirled  some  half-dozen  hairs  upon 
his  face,  ‘ I have  seen  many  a one  in  Edinburgh.’ 

‘ It  matters  not,’  said  I,  ‘ whether  you  or  the  devil  take 
her,  for  it  seems  to  me  I shall  have  no  peace  till  she  is  taken 
away  from  Kirktoun,’  and  with  that  I left  him  gazing  afta 
me  in  wonder. 

Even  in  school  the  trouble  was  not  done,  for  I caught 
one  of  the  bigger  boys  carving  upon  the  desk,  and  on  going 
round  behind  him  to  see  what  it  might  be,  I found  the  figure 
of  a woman  roughly  cut  upon  the  wood.  1 wondered  much 
what  this  might  mean,  but  judged  it  to  be  the  figure  of  a 
goddess,  for  we  had  been  reading  of  them,  or  mayhap  of 
Helen  of  Troy,  though  I fear  that  had  she  been  as  the 
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carving  was,  Troy  might  have  been  standing  yet.  Therefore 
I asked  the  boy  who  it  might  be,  whether  Venus  or  Helen, 
Minerva  or  Poppea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  especially  I asked 
him  what  the  strange  thing  about  her  neck  was. 

‘ Tis  a ruff,’  he  answered,  growing  red  in  the  face 
A ruff,  I said,  ‘ but  there  were  no  ruffs  in  those  days, 
stupid  lad,’  and  I pulled  his  ears  for  him. 

‘ I know  that,  sir,’  he  said. 

Then,  who  may  this  be  ? ’ I queried,  half  knowing  already 
what  he  would  answer. 

‘ ’Tis  Mistress  Marjorie  Bethune,’  he  faltered. 

1 Diable  l ’ I roared,  and  as  I live  that  boy  had  somewhat 
else  to  think  of  the  rest  of  that  day,  for  I showed  him 
another  method  of  carving,  and  that  a rough  one  also. 

But  even  when  my  work  was  over,  and  I had  locked  the 
school  door,  as  I strolled  along  the  village  street  to  old 
Effie’s  house,  there  to  get  some  simples  and  a decoction  of 
herbs  for  my  father’s  sickness,  I could  hear  the  groups  of 
lads  talking  of  this  Mistress  Marjorie,  till  I lost  "all  other 
feelings  in  one  of  wonderment,  for  I had  seen  nothing  in 
women  save  much  ado  as  to  how  a kirtle  would  sit,  and  an 
ungodly  love  for  sweet  stuffs,  the  which  were  ever  an 
abomination  to  me.  Therefore,  when  I had  reached  home, 
being  perturbed  in  mind,  as  my  fashion  was,  I took  out  the 
rapier  and  set  to  work  in  the  attic  room,  and  by  the  time 
the  sweat  had  come  out  upon  me  I had  forgotten  all  about 
this  everlasting  Mistress  Marjorie  Bethune,  and  began  to 
look  ever  the  tasks  for  the  morrow,  after  having  heard  that 
my  father  was  a trifle  the  better  of  old  Effie’s  drugs. 

I might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble,  howbeit,  for  when 
I had  gone  to  bed  I dreamed  of  nothing  but  an  ogre  of  a 
woman,  who,  with  a ruff  about  her  neck,  and  teeth  which 
stuck  out  from  her  mouth  like  a boar’s  tusks,  kept  carving 
at  me  till  she  had  inscribed  upon  my  skin  the  name  of 
Mistress  Marjorie  Bethune,  after  which  she  laughed  in 
elfish  fashion  and  vanished,  so  that  I wakened  cold  with 
fear  and  swearing  after  a manner  which  would  have  made 
my  father’s  hair  rise,  and  in  the  old  days  would  have  brought 
me  such  a flogging  as  I had  never  had  even  when  he  had 
found  the  legs  of  his  chair  half-sawn  through,  and  his  desk 
filled  with  wet  sea-wrack. 
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CHAPTER  V 

OF  MAID  MARJORIE  AND  THE  CHARGE  OF  THE 
WILD  CATTLE 

AS  time  wore  on,  however,  the  ravings  about  Mistress 
Marjorie  grew  feebler,  and  those  who  had  raved  about 
her  now  raved  about  her  father,  but  in  another  fashion, 
for  while  I heard  that  she  held  aloof  and  rare  y showed 
herself  as,  indeed,  was  no  wonder,  for  I did  not  like  being 
stared  at  mYself,  I say  while  she  did  not  much  trouble  the 
Kirktoun  folk,  her  father  did,  for  having  caught  some  iche 
fellows  in  his  grounds  he  and  two  of  his  men  set.uPon  ^ 
and  gave  them  such  a drubbing  that  they  were  in  bed  for  a 
weekaf.er  it.  Moreover,  he  gave  out  that  tee™ 
no  more  pleasuring  in  ‘The  Green,’  and  he  bought  and 
kept  on  his  estate  a herd  of  cattle,  which  were  so  fierce 
and  wild  that  they  were  the  terror  of  all  the  women  and 
children  in  the  village,  and  had  gored  to  death  a couple  of 
curs  which  had  sought  to  amuse  themselves  by  snapping  at 

the  great  beasts’  heels.  . , , r t 

Therefore,  as  you  may  well  believe,  the  Laird  of  Croo 

ness  was  little  of  a favourite  either  with  old  or  young,  only 
I did  not  care,  for  it  made  no  matter  of  dlfrere’ice  ^°  ™®’ 
nor  did  old  Ebe,  who  laughed  about  it  and  told _ the  Ki 
toun  folk  tales  of  the  owners  of  land  in  Spain,  which  *nad 
their  flesh  creep,  and,  no  doubt  gave  them  many  a wakeful 
night,  for  fear  old  Andrew  Bethune  would  play  the  same 

tn  All  thisthteime  I was  not  in  good  humour  with  myself 
my  father  was  not  mending,  and  after  a while  I found  t e 
ool  life  growing  distasteful  to  me,  for  it  was  a weary 
round  and  There  were  few  of  the  boys  had  a love  of  he 
classics.  I grew  more  and  more  to  live  in  the  past,  thinking 
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of  De  Cusac  and  his  sayings,  and  wondering  whether  I would 
ever  see  some  of  the  strange  things  of  which  he  had  told 
me,  for  though  old  Ebe  could  tell  queerer  tales  yet  he  could 
not  tell  a story  as  De  Cusac  was  wont  to  do,  and  I lacked 
the  shrugs  and  the  spreading  out  of  the  hands  and  the 
sneering  smile  of  the  Frenchman. 

Thus  it  happened  that  one  half-day  at  school,  the  weather 
being  most  excellent,  I betook  myself  for  a walk,  and  think- 
ing as  usual  of  De  Cusac  and  his  ways,  did  not  even  notice 
till  well  upon  my  way  that  I had  taken  with  me  one  of  my 
father’s  hats — a broad-brimmed  head-piece  which  had  in 
itself  an  air  of  much  gravity  and  learning. 

When  I did  find  out  my  mistake  it  troubled  me  little,  for 
I cared  not  who  should  see  me,  though  I must  have  been  a 
strange-looking  figure  as  I sauntered  onwards. 

On  I went,  nor  did  I take  heed  whither  my  feet  were 
carrying  me  till  I found  myself,  after  passing  through  a gap 
in  a hedge,  in  a field  of  short  grass  that  sloped  upward  to 
a sharp  ridge  which  shut  out  the  view  on  that  side. 

I had  never  to  my  knowledge  been  here  before,  nor  had 
I any  idea  where  I was,  but  finding  the  place  quiet  and  to 
my  taste,  I strolled  along  by  the  thick  and  tall  hedgerow, 
till,  on  rounding  a projecting  bush,  I all  but  walked  into  an 
old  man  and  a girl  who  were  in  deep  converse.  At  once  it 
struck  me  that  these  must  be  Andrew  Bethune  and  his 
daughter,  and  I was  not  left  long  in  doubt,  for  as  soon  as 
the  old  man  saw  me  he  raised  the  cane  in  his  hand  and 
came  at  me  furiously. 

‘How  now,’  he  cried,  ‘how  now,  can  you  not  read, 
sirrah  ? What  business  have  you  here  ? Go,  call  the  men’ 
Marjorie,  to  take  this  boy  up  to  the  house  where,  I warrant 
me,  he  will  have  something  for  his  pains.’  Now  I winced 
when  he  called  me  boy,  for  I had  grown  a moustachios 
which  bade  fair  to  rival  De  Cusac’s.  As  for  the  girl,  she 
simply  looked  at  me  and  did  nothing,  and  I quickly  formed 
a plan  for  cheating  the  old  man,  forgetting,  fool  that  I was. 
that  he  had  been  abroad. 

Therefore  I merely  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  stood 
looking  at  him. 

‘You  hear  me  ! ’ he  cried. 

‘ Ala  foi ,’  I said. 
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< What  say  you  ? ’ he  shouted,  shaking  his  cane  at  me. 

‘ Mon  Dieu  1 ’ I answered. 

He  stared  at  me  in  wonder  and  then  said  something  I 
did  not  understand. 

i Ah,  mo?i  garfon I replied,  as  De  Cusac  used  to  do. 

At  that  he  fell  into  a terrible  rage  and  stamped  and 
shouted  for  his  men  till  the  girl  laid  her  hand  on  his 

a™I  do  not  think  he  is  a Frenchman,  father,’  she  said 
quietly,  ‘ he  hath  too  honest  a face.’ 

Now,  when  I heard  this  I forgot  all,  thinking  only  that  it 
was  a slight  upon  the  memory  of  De  Cusac. 

< And  may  a Frenchman  not  have  an  honest  face,  I said 
hotly.  ‘ I have  known  but  one,  and  he  was  a good  man 

and  true.’  . 

The  old  man  started  at  hearing  me  speak,  and  glared  at 

me  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

< Was  he  a friend  to  you  ? ’ asked  the  girl. 

< Yes,’  I muttered,  ‘ but  he  is  dead.’ 

‘ I am  sorry  that  I spoke,’  said  she,  softly,  ‘ but  we  have 
known  many  and  have  suffered  much  from  them.’ 

I had  hardly  looked  at  her  till  then,  but  when  she  craved 
my  pardon  so  prettily  I glanced  at  her  and  straightway  saw 
why  madness  had  come  upon  the  lads  of  Kirktoun. 

She  was  rather  under  the  middle  height,  but  she  earned 
herself  in  such  a fashion  and  was  of  a build  so  graceful  that 
she  looked  taller.  She  was  simply  dressed  in  cloth  of  dark 
blue  braided  with  silver,  and  a loose  hood  of  the  same  stuff 
covered  her  head,  but  could  not  keep  in  place  stray  locks  of 
brown  hair  with  which  the  wind  played. 

Round  her  neck  she  wore  a snow-white  ruff  of  some  soft 
stuff,  and  her  little  chin,  whereon  was  a tiny  dimple,  nestled  in 
its  folds  in  a way  which  made  one  wish  to  look  at  it  again. 
Her  face  was  oval-shaped,  pale,  no  doubt,  but  with  a healthy 
pallor,  and  the  colour  could  come  to  it  as  I saw  ere  long.  Her 
eyes  were  dark  and  shaded  by  long  lashes,  her  nose  straight 
and  well-shaped,  and  her  mouth  was  neither  too  large  nor 
yet  too  small ; but  I have  done,  for  I am  but  a poor  hand 
at  a description,  suffice  to  say  again  that  I saw  why  madness 
had  fallen  on  the  lads  of  Kirktoun  and  wondered  not. 
When  I ceased  from  looking  at  her,  and  had  seen  the 
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colour  mount  to  her  face  and  her  long  lashes  droop,  I said 
simply,  ‘I  thank  you.’ 

‘ And  I shall  thank  you,  sir,’  roared  her  father,  who  for 
a marvel  had  kept  silent  as  she  spoke,  ‘ I shall  thank  you, 
sir,  to  come  with  us  and  give  an  account  of  yourself  to  me, 
for  if  I will  not  have  men  upon  my  lands  neither  will  I have 
dwarfs.’ 

My  fingers  itched  to  get  at  him,  but  the  girl  merely  said, 
‘ Father ! ’ 

He  ceased,  and  had  the  grace  to  look  the  shame  he  must 
have  felt  ; but  his  shouting  had  done  us  an  evil  turn,  for 
a little  cry  from  Mistress  Marjorie  made  us  look  at  the  crest 
of  the  long  low  hill,  and  there  on  the  ridge  was  the  herd 
of  wild  cattle  of  which  I have  told  you,  and  at  their  head 
a great  white  bull  who  was  pawing  the  ground  and  snuffing 
at  the  air,  and  as  we  looked  at  him  he  gave  a bellow. 

It  was  answered  by  the  herd,  and  next  moment  the 
brutes  were  in  motion,  and  began  slowly  to  come  down  the 
field. 

‘ Quick,  quick  ! ’ cried  the  girl,  ‘ we  must  make  for  the  gate.’ 

‘Is’t  far?’  I asked,  for  the  hedge  was  six  feet  high  and 
thick  also. 

‘ Full  one  hundred  yards  away.’ 

‘Then,  God  save  us!’  I thought,  but  said  nothing,  and  the 
three  of  us  started  to  run  as  best  we  might. 

Now,  seeing  us  in  motion  also,  the  cattle  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly, at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me,  for,  lowering  their  heads, 
they  came  on  with  a rush  and  a thunder  of  hoofs. 

I soon  saw  we  had  no  chance  with  them,  and  for  the 
second  time  that  day  I hit  upon  a plan,  though  this  time 
1 owed  it  to  old  Ebe,  for  he  had  told  me  how  the  Spaniards 
on  the  plains  will  do  if  cattle  charge  them.  Therefore  I 
shouted  to  the  old  man  and  girl  to  run  on,  and  thanked 
God  I had  taken  my  father’s  hat  with  me  ; then  I ran  out 
to  meet  the  herd  half  way  up  the  hill.  As  I ran  I threw 
a glance  backwards  and  saw  there  was  a chance  for  Andrew 
Bethune  and  his  daughter,  if  I could  stop  the  brutes; 
therefore,  when  they  were  less  than  a hundred  yards  away 
from  me,  and  coming  on  at  full  speed  I turned  my  back 
to  them,  and  taking  off  my  father’s  hat  I bent  my  body  till 
I was  looking  at  them  from  between  my  legs. 
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I had  a fearful  moment  standing  thus,  and  watching  this 
living  mass  with  hoof  and  horn  come  thundering  and  bellow- 
ing down  upon  me,  and  then,  striving  to  keep  cool,  I wa\  ed 
the  hat  and  shrieked  and  yelled  and  shouted  as  a madman 
might  do. 

On  they  came,  and  were  within  thirty  yards  of  me  when 
the  great  white  leader  stuck  out  his  forelegs  and  came  to 
a dead  halt,  quivering  and  snorting  with  terror,  and,  no 
doubt,  wondering  what  this  strange  thing  might  be.  His 
followers  did  likewise,  and  then,  to  my  joy,  with  one  accord 
they  turned  tail  and  fled  up  the  hill  again,  while  I howled 
and  whooped  at  them,  and  turning,  ran  the  other  way 
towards  the  hedge,  for  I feared  I had  no  time  to  reach  the 
gate,  behind  which  I could  see  the  old  man  and  the  girl. 
It  was  not  long  before  I knew  they  were  after  me  again, 
and  that  it  was  a race  for  life,  but  I was  ever  a fast  runner, 
and  it  was  downhill  work. 

My  only  chance  I saw  was  to  leap  the  hedge,  and  I 
doubted  if  the  power  was  in  me,  but  I could  see  a little 
knoll  in  front  of  me,  whence  to  take  the  spring,  and  with 
straining  breath  and  a cold  feeling  in  my  back  I rushed 
onwards. 

They  were  close  behind  me  when  I reached  the  mound, 
and  pausing  not  a moment,  I gathered  my  legs  under  me 
and  leaped  into  the  air. 

Good  lack ! the  cattle  seemed  to  plunge  into  the  hedge 
just  as  I did ; but  with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  they 
went  into  it  head  first,  I came  down  upon  it  from  above, 
for  it  was  too  wide  for  me  to  clear. 

There  were  prickles  in  the  hedge  and  they  were  long, 
but  I heeded  them  not  for  I was  safe,  and  clambering  with 
difficulty  across  the  bush-tops,  I scrambled  somehow, 
scratched  and  bleeding,  to  the  ground,  my  hat  gone  and  my 
hair  dishevelled.  I stood  panting  and  bewildered  till  the 
old  man  came  rushing  up  to  me,  and  taking  both  my  hands 
in  his  shook  them  not  once  but  many  times. 

Mistress  Marjorie,  who  had  followed  him,  stood  looking 
at  me  with  her  lips  parted,  and  a strange  look  in  her  dark 
eyes,  and,  in  very  truth,  there  was  enough  of  colour  in  her 
face  now.  When  the  old  laird  had  done  with  my  hands 
he  seized  me  by  the  arm. 
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1 You  pardon  me  ? ’ he  said. 

‘ There  is  naught  to  pardon,’  said  I a trifle  coldly,  ‘ the 
grounds  are  yours  and  I had  no  right  within  them,  yet  I 
trespassed  unwittingly,  being  deep  in  thought. 

‘ Say  no  more,  say  no  more,’  he  shouted,  being  much  shaken 
as  I could  see,  ‘ Andrew  Bethune  may  be  dour,  but  he  doth 
not  forget  a service,  and  of  all  services  this  is  the  greatest; 
and  now  come,  sir,  I pray  you,  you  will  do  us  the  honour 
to  dine  with  us  though  it  be  late.’ 

‘ I am  much  beholden  to  you,’  I answered,  ‘ but  suffer 
me  first  to  get  my  father’s  hat  which  I have  lost ; he  hath  a 
love  for  it.’ 

‘ But  it  is  in  the  field,’  said  the  girl. 

‘No  doubt,’  I answered,  ‘but  the  cattle  have  gone  over 
the  ridge  again,  being  stuck  full  of  prickles,  I trow.’ 

At  this  they  laughed,  and  climbing  the  gate,  I found  the 
hat  without  misadventure. 

‘ And  now,  sir,’  said  the  laird,  ‘ may  I ask  to  whom  we 
owe  our  lives  ? ’ 

‘ My  name  is  Jeremy  Clephane,’  said  I. 

‘ Clephane  ? ’ said  he.  ‘ Clephane,  you  are  no  relative  to 
Sir  Roger  Clephane  of  Connel  ? ’ 

‘ He  is  my  uncle,  though  I have  never  seen  him.’ 

‘ Is  it  so?  is  it  so?  ’ he  muttered.  ‘You  are  not — ’ and 
then  he  stopped. 

‘ I am  not  like  him,  you  would  say,’  I answered,  for  my 
uncle  was  a man  full  six  feet  tall.  ‘No,  verily,  I am 
not.’ 

Perchance  it  was  the  bitterness  with  which  I spoke  that 
made  the  girl  say, — 

‘You  may  be  none  the  worse  of  that,  sir.’ 

‘Ay,  ay,’  said  the  laird,  ‘there  is  an  old  proverb,  “good 
gear  is  aye  put  up  in  sma’  bundles,”  and  I trow  we  have 
seen  the  truth  o’t  this  day.’ 

I bowed  as  De  Cusac  had  been  wont  to  do,  but  it  made 
Mistress  Marjorie  smile  as  I could  see,  and  I felt  hot 
inwardly. 

‘ But,  bless  me,  if  you  are  nephew  to  Sir  Roger,  you  must 
even  be  grandson  to  Sir  Dick,  mad  Dick  Clephane,  my  old 
leader,  and,  as  I live,  you  are  like  him  in  face  though  not 
in  figure.  Your  hand,  Sir  Jeremy,  your  hand,’  he  cried. 
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‘ I am  Master  Clephane  only,’  said  I. 

‘The  devil  thke  it,’  he  shouted,  ‘you  are  Sir  Jeremy  to 
me ; but  what  are  you  doing  here  in  Kirktoun  ? ’ 

‘ I am  in  my  father’s  place.’ 

< What,  old  Hal,  the  reformer  as  we  ever  called  him  ? 

‘ Even  so.’ 

‘ And  what  is  that  ? ’ 

‘ I am  the  dominie  at  Kirktoun.’ 

At  this  he  roared  and  laughed  till  his  face  grew  purple. 

‘ God  bless  me  ! ’ he  chuckled,  ‘ to  think  upon  it,  that  I 
should  threaten  to  cane  a Clephane  and  a dominie  in  one 
day.  Hark  to  it,  Marjorie,  hark  to  it,  my  lassie,’  and  he  did 
naught  but  laugh  and  chuckle  till  we  reached  the  house, 
which  was  a great  one  built  of  stone  and  well  shaded  by 
many  trees. 

Now  it  would  weary  you  were  I to  tell  you  how  I dined, 
of  the  strange  wines  I saw,  for  the  laird  loved  to  live  well ; 
of  the  tales  he  told  me,  for  he  had  been  with  my  grand- 
father in  the  fatal  plot  which  drove  him  and  his  following 
out  of  Scotland ; of  stories  of  his  life  abroad  and  his  service 
in  France,  for  he  had  fought  with  the  Huguenots,  but,  as  far 
as  I could  gather,  had  not  been  over  well  treated  by  them. 

Suffice  to  say  that  I sat  and  stared  much  at  him  and  yet 
more  at  his  daughter,  who  each  time  met  me  with  a smile, 
but  did  not  colour  again,  whereat  I was  for  some  reason  not 
best  pleased,  and  almost  before  I knew  what  I was  doing 
I had  promised  to  teach  her  the  classics  in  my  spare  hours, 
and  in  return  had  accepted  a flagon  of  rare  old  wine  for  my 
poor  father  with  a promise  of  more  to  follow,  then,  with  my 
head  in  a whirl,  I bade  them  farewell  and  took  my  way 
homewards,  but  though  it  seemed  as  nothing  I was  a 
mighty  long  time  in  reaching  Kirktoun,  as  I can  well 
remember. 

And  now  I had  an  interest  in  life  again,  for  as  the  days 
wore  on  I knew  that  the  madness  had  fallen  on  me  also. 
In  vain  I strove  not  to  think  of  her ; she  would  come  to  me 
in  my  dreams,  and  now  not  as  an  ogre  with  tusks  like  a 
boar’s,  nor  was  I glad  when  she  vanished  as  I had  been  before. 

Fool  that  I was,  I would  reason  with  myself  and  would 
say,  ‘Look  you,  Jeremy,  she  can  never  be  yours.  What ! 
dost  think  she  would  ever  deign  to  look  upon  a village 
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dominie  as  broad  as  he  is  long,  put  her  out  of  mind,  ?non 
garcon,’ — for,  thanks  to  her,  I had  learned  what  mon  garfon 
meant. 

But  what  use  was  there  in  saying  all  this  and  then  sitting 
by  her  for  an  hour  poring  over  Virgil  or  the  pages  of  Homer , 
watching  the  sunlight  strike  upon  her  hair  and  listening  to 
her  silvery  laugh  as  she  strove  to  master  a construction, 
wrinkling  her  pretty  brows  in  the  doing  of  it. 

‘ Mon  Hieul  ’ as  De  Cusac  would  have  said,  ‘ was  ever  man 
in  such  a plight  ? ’ 

And  she  was  kind  to  me,  more  gracious  than  any  had 
ever  been,  and  somehow  or  other  I came  to  tell  her  all  I 
had  ever  done  and  my  hopes,  which  were  but  few,  save  only 
as  regarding  the  Frenchman  and  one  other,  and  I listened 
to  her  as  she  would  sing  a war  song  of  the  Huguenots  or  a 
love  lilt  of  Italy,  making  nothing  of  its  meaning  and  caring 
less,  but  going  homewards  with  the  air  ringing  in  my  ears 
and  a dull  weight  upon  my  heart.  Though  I "knew  it  not, 
however,  and  little  dreamed  of  it,  there  were  signs  of  what 
was  coming,  that  which  raised  my  hopes  and  set  my  heart 
beating  as  it  had  never  done,  even  when  I had  witnessed 
the  fight  upon  the  shore  and  from  between  my  legs  had 
seen  the  charge  of  the  wild  cattle ; and  yet,  so  strange  are 
the  ways  of  Providence,  that  which  also  sent  me  forth  a 
wanderer  amongst  strange  people  in  strange  lands. 

Now,  this  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  belief  that 
Marjorie  Bethune  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  me,  but 
that  I may  tell  you  how  this  came  about  I must  go  back  a little. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  I think  I have  told  you 
that  Dick  Honeyman,  whom  I had  once  thrashed  at  school, 
had  come  home  to  Kirktoun  on  a visit  and  had  been 
smitten  with  the  madness,  but  I do  not  think  that  I set 
down  the  fact  of  his  having  put  on  wondrous  fine  feathers 
as  well  as  great  airs,  to  wit,  a cloak  of  black  velvet,  padded 
and  lined  with  red,  a doublet  of  grey  cloth  slasked  and 
trussed  with  silk,  and  a peaked  cap  with  a feather  in  it, 
which  might  have  been  culled  from  as  fine  a bird  as  him- 
self. Moreover,  to  the  great  wonder  and  awe  of  the 
Kirktoun  folk,  and  to  the  pride  of  himself  and  his  three 
sisters,  he  was  girt  about  with  a baldric  of  soft  leather  from 
which  dangled  a rapier  in  its  sheath,  and  being,  so  I must 
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confess,  well-built  and  not  ill-favoured,  and  what  is  more, 
the  only  son  of  a worthy  burgher  who  had  made  much 
money  by  trading  in  ‘ the  kingdom,’  he  was  looked  upon  by 
all  as  a likely  suitor  for  the  old  laird’s  daughter,  but t 1 
wondered  if  he  knew  the  wrist  stroke  of  De  Cusac.  On 
the  head  of  this  belief  he  had  one  day  seen  fit  to  set  foot 
in  Crookness,  but  had  come  home  in  sorry  plight,  having 
been  chased  by  the  cattle,  he  said,  but  I knew  better. 

I was  also  told  that  he  had  sworn  he  would  ba  even  with 
the  laird  yet  and  lower  the  pride  of  the  hussy,  for  so  he 
called  Mistress  Marjorie,  and  this  because  she  would  have 
naught  to  do  with  him  and  laughed  at  his  strut  and  fine 
airs  He  did  not  love  me,  as  I could  see,  more  especially 
when  I went  to  teach  at  Crookness,  but  I kept  out  of  his 

way  and  avoided  meeting  him. 

It  was  early  summer  and  the  hawthorn  bushes  were 
decked  with  red  and  white  blossoms,  yet  there  was  no 
sign  of  his  going,  so  that  I feared  he  stayed  for  some  e\  ll 
purpose,  and  kept  my  weather  eye  on  him.  Nor  bad  I 
judged  him  amiss,  for  one  day,  passing  through  the  woods 
to  see  a boy  who  lay  sick  at  a hamlet  some  three  miles 
from  Kirktoun,  I was  startled  by  what  seemed  like  a cry  for 
help.  The  boy’s  brother  was  with  me,  and  doubting  my 
ears,  I asked  him  if  he  had  heard  aught.  . . 

« Yes,  Master  Clephane,’  he  said,  ‘ and  there  ’tis  again. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it  now,  and  what  was  more,  I 
knew  the  voice  to  be  that  of  Marjorie  Bethune. 

‘ Keep  quiet,  boy,’  I whispered,  ‘and  follow  me.’ 

We  ran  as  fast  as  might  be,  though  hindered  by  the 
undergrowth,  in  the  direction  whence  came  the  cry,  and 
bursting  through  some  bushes  came  in  sight  of  the  girl 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  Dick  Honeyman,  who  had  a hand 
upon  her  mouth,  and  had  half-choked  her. 

I said  nothing  when  I saw  this,  but  set  my  teeth,  and 
coming  quickly  upon  him  from  behind,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  boy  who  was  with  me,  I took  the  villain  by  the  back  of 
his  fine  doublet  and  the  puffs  of  his  trunk  hose,  and  putting 
forth  all  my  strength,  I cast  him  head-first  into  a thorn  bush 
which,  as  luck  would  have  it,  grew  close  by,  and  then 
turned  to  raise  Marjorie  Bethune,  for  in  her  fear  she  had 
fallen  to  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  VI 


OF  THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  WOOD  AND  WHAT  I SAW  IN 
THE  WELL 


Y the  time  I had  helped  her  to  rise,  and  set  her 


leaning  against  a tree  stem,  Master  Honey  man 


had,  with  much  pain  and  labour  and  still  greater 
rending  of  his  clothes,  pulled  himself  from  out  the  prickle 
bush,  and  his  rage  was  something  great  to  witness. 

He  would,  I verily  believe,  have  run  me  through  at  once, 
but  his  hands  were  set  with  prickles  like  a hedgehog’s  back, 
and  he  could  not  draw  his  sword  for  the  pain  they  gave 
him. 

‘ ’Sdeath  ! ’ said  he,  ‘ you  deformed  devil,  you  shall 
answer  for  this.’ 

‘ When  you  please,’  said  I. 

‘Wait  till  I withdraw  these  prickles  from  my  hands,  and  I 
shall  teach  you  to  meddle  with  me.’ 

‘Very  good,’  I answered,  ‘ but  in  the  meantime  I shall 
send  for  my  sword,  ’tis  well  to  settle  these  matters  in  a 
fitting  manner.’ 

He  looked  surprised,  but  merely  scowled  at  me,  for,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  was  no  coward. 

I gave  the  boy  directions  as  to  where  he  might  find  the 
rapier,  and  charged  him  to  tell  no  one  but  to  return  straight- 
way, and  he  sped  off  like  an  arrow.  Mistress  Bethune  had 
by  this  time  come  to  herself  but  said  little,  only  thanking 
me  quietly  with  a wonderful  look  in  her  dark  eyes,  and 
asking  me  to  conduct  her  home  to  Crookness.  Thereupon 
I was  in  a quandary,  for  I did  not  wish  her  to  know  we 
were  to  fight,  and,  as  my  manner  is  in  such  a case,  I said 
nothing. 
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‘ Dost  hear  me,  Master  Clephane  ? ’ said  she.  1 Let  us  be 
going.’ 

‘ But,’  I stammered. 

‘You  have  no  wish  to  accompany  me,’  she  said  coldly. 

‘ Very  good,  Master  Clephane,  I will  remember  it.’ 

« Nay/  I answered,  4 1 would  go  with  you  willingly,^  but 
that  this  fellow  and  I have  some  small  matters  to  settle. 

At  this  the  fear  came  into  her  eyes. 

‘ You  are  not  going  to  fight  this  man  ? ’ she  asked. 

« Even  so,’  said  I,  ‘ as  soon  as  Master  Honeyman  has  got 
rid  of  his  prickles  ; he  likes  them  as  little  as  the  cattle  did, 
Mistress  Bethune.’ 

‘ But  this  must  not  be,’  said  she,  ‘ you  shall  not  fight  on 
my  account,  Master  Clephane.  Surely  you  have  hurt  him 
enough,’  she  added,  glancing  at  the  forlorn  wight. 

< No  doubt,  but  you  see  he  has  not  hurt  me  sufficiently, 
and  would  fain  do  so.’ 

< I care  not,  you  shall  not  fight  more  for  me,  dost  hear, 


Now  when  I heard  her  call  me  Jeremy,  I could  willingly 
have  seen  her  safe  to  Crookness,  but  I only  answered, 

‘ Very  good.’ 

On  hearing  this  Dick  Honeyman  flew  into  a passion. 

‘ You  shall  fight  me  here,  and  now,  you  dog  ! ’ he  shouted. 

< By , I shall  kill  you  where  you  stand  1 ’ 

‘Very  good,’ I answered  again. 

‘But,  Jeremy,  you  promised  me  not  to  fight,’  urged  the 
girl,  and  I saw  that  she  was  trembling,  and  pitied  her,  but 
I was  not  minded  to  let  the  villain  go  free,  and,  in  any  case, 
matters  had  gone  so  far  that  I could  not  draw  back,  even 

had  I wished.  . 

‘Without  doubt,’  I replied,  ‘but,  Mistress  Marjorie,  that 
was  on  your  account,  it  happens,  howbeit,  I have  some 
small  matters  of  mine  own  to  settle  with  this  fellow,  and  here 
comes  Peter  with  my  sword  ! ’ 

‘ Can  you  use  a sword,  Master  Clephane  ? said  the  girl, 
in  surprise,  and  yet  methought  there  was  a ring  of  hopeful- 
ness in  her  voice. 

Now,  being  ruffled  at  her  not  calling  me  Jeremy  again, 
I said  shortly, — 

‘ You  will  see,  mistress,  an’  you  wait.’ 
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She  did  not  answer  me  again,  but  grew  pale  to  the  lips 
and  stood  watching  us,  for  by  this  time  Honeyman  had  got 
rid  of  his  prickles  and  had  drawn  his  sword. 

‘ You  fool ! ’ he  said,  * you  fool ! Dost  know  I will  show 
you  no  mercy,  and  I learned  the  art  with  De  Berault  of 
the  Horse  Wynd.’ 

‘ Good  lack  ! ’ said  I,  ‘ what  a man  it  is,  but  have  you  ever 
heard  tell  of  De  Cusac  ? ’ 

‘ No,’  said  he,  wonderingly. 

‘ Then  will  I show  you  his  wrist  stroke,’  said  I.  ‘ On  guard, 
sir,  on  guard.’ 

I soon  found  that,  whether  or  not  he  had  learnt  his 
sword-play  from  De  Berault,  I knew  a trick  or  two  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  a feint  which 
was  new  to  me,  and  so,  wishing  to  learn  the  same,  I was  in 
no  hurry  and  let  him  press  me  at  the  first.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  me  in  height,  but  in  reach  and  quickness  I 
was  his  superior,  and  he  wearied  himself  and  grew  red  in 
the  face  as  he  lunged  and  thrust  at  me  again  and  again 
without  effect,  save  once  when  he  drew  blood  from  my 
cheek,  and  yet  I would  not  have  missed  that  wound  for  a 
silver  penny,  as  I heard  Mistress  Marjorie  cry  out  when  the 
blood  trickled  down  my  face,  and  something  told  me  it  was 
not  for  fear  of  herself  if  I should  have  the  worst  of  it.' 

At  last,  when  Master  Honeyman  had  grown  breathless 
and  was  sweating  copiously,  I deemed  it  time  to  bring  the 
matter  to  an  end,  and  albeit  I had  no  wish  to  kill  the  fellow, 
or,  for  that,  even  to  wound  him,  yet  to  punish  him  I played 
with  him  awhile,  till  I could  see  he  felt  that  to  be  in  the 
prickle  bush  was  as  a heaven  compared  with  his  present 
state,  and  then,  by  the  old  wrist  stroke,  I sent  the  rapier 
spinning  from  him  and  he  was  at  my  mercy.  He  folded 
his  arms  and  waited  for  me,  but  I bade  him  sternly  to  be- 
gone and  show  his  face  no  more  in  Kirktoun,  and  he  went 
away  sullenly  without  a word,  for  he  knew  he  had  been 
beaten  fairly  and  by  the  man  he  hated. 

After  this  Mistress  Marjorie  was  more  gracious  to  me 
than  ever,  and,  I fear,  we  did  the  old  Romans  scant  justice, 
for  she  would  tell  me  much  of  France  and  the  countries 
she  had  seen,  and  laugh  merrily  over  my  tales  of  school, 
and  the  strange  ways  of  boys,  for  she  soon  got  over  her 
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fright,  and  Honeyman  had  left  Kirktoun  the  very  day  of 

Had  it  not  been  for  two  things  I had  been  as  happy  as 
the  summer  day  was  long,  but  my  father  had  grown  worse, 
till  now  his  great  brain  might  have  been  pap  for  all  the 
use  it  was,  and  he  could  no  longer  teach  at  school,  having 
taken  tremors  in  his  legs,  and  being  full  of  grand  ideas ; to 
wit,  that  he  owned  untold  gold,  had  fifty  children,  ana  was 
to  be  made  king  within  a year.  It  was  sad  to  see  this  fine 
man  a wreck,  and  ere  long  it  told  upon  the  school,  for  boys 
who  had  come  for  the  teaching  of  Hal  Clephane  did  not 
overmuch  relish  that  of  Jeremy,  the  Squat  and  it  seemed  to 
me  I would  have  to  look  out  for  some  other  trade  if  I were 
to  live  for  untold  gold  in  the  brain  does  not  always  mean 
gold  in  the  pocket.  Now,  all  this  weighed  heavy  upon  me, 
for  what  had  I to  offer  Andrew  Bethune’s  daughter  save 
myself  and  my  sword,  the  which  I feared  would  not  go  for 
much  in  Kirktoun,  and  on  this  account  I took  care  to  hide 
my  thoughts  and  to  put  a guard  upon  my  tongue;  but 
Nature  is  too  much  for  any  man,  as  I am  about  to 

S It  came  about  that  one  warm  day,  when  we  had  tired  of 
the  doings  of  Hector  and  the  groans  of  Priam  Mistress 
Marjorie  asked  me  where  a certain  wishing-well  she  had 

heard  tell  of  was  situated.  . 

I knew  little  concerning  it,  save  the  part  of  the  wood  m 
which  it  lay,  and  that  lads  and  lasses  went  there  to  mutter 
rhymes  and  see  their  fortunes  in  the  water,  and  came  back 
looking  queer  or  foolish,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  so  1 

told  her.  , • , 

‘It  is  time  you  knew  it  then,  Master  Jeremy,  said  she, 

being  in  a merry  mood.  ‘Come  and  we  shall  see  what 
fortune  it  will  bring  us.’ 

‘ I warrant  there  is  little  good  fortune  in  it  for  me,  I said 
sadly  enough,  for  two  more  boys  had  left  the  school 

‘Ou/upon  you  for  a gloomy  prophet,’  she  said,  you 
shall  come  as  I tell  you.’ 

It  was  not  far  to  the  wrell  and  we  said  little  on  our  way 
thither,  for  I fell  to  watching  her  face  when  she  was  not 
looking  at  me,  and  had  little  time  for  talk,  till  she  stopped 
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when  the  well  came  in  sight,  a little  pond  lying  still  and 
peaceful  in  a leafy  glade. 

‘ I wonder,’  she  said,  ‘if  it  tells  good  or  bad  fortunes?’ 

‘ If  you  call  being  wed  good  fortune,’  I answered,  ‘ then 
it  predicts  the  former,  for  I have  known  a half-dozen  couples 
come  here  who  are  now  man  and  wife,  though  for  that 
matter  gossip  has  it  that  most  of  them  have  but  a 
sorry  time.’ 

‘ Why,  ’tis  full  of  interest,’  she  answered,  smiling  at  me. 
1 Perchance  it  will  show  you  Mistress  Clephane.  Go  and 
look  and  tell  me,  Master  Jeremy,  and  then  my  turn 
shall  come.’ 

At  that  the  madness  came  upon  me  stronger  than  ever, 
and  before  I knew  it  I had  spoken  my  heart  to  her. 

‘ God  knows  ! ’ I said,  ‘ Mistress  Marjorie  I shall  marry 
but  one  or  none  at  all.’ 

I saw  her  tremble  as  I spoke,  and  she  grew  pale  as  she 
had  done  when  I fought  with  Dick  Honeyman.  Neverthe- 
less she  smiled  and  said  lightly,  ‘Then  we  can  see  if  the 
well  tells  the  truth,  can  we  not,  Master  Jeremy?’ 

‘ I care  not,’  I answered  passionately,  ‘ for  what  the  well 
says  but  for  what  you  say,  Mistress  Marjorie.  Since  ever  I 
have  seen  you,  I have  thought  of  little  and  cared  for 
nothing  beyond  you.  The  school  may  fail  but  I can  work 
and  I can  wait,  only  do  not  say  me  nay,’  I pleaded,  ‘for, 
you  know,  though  I may  be  little  to  look  upon,  I would  die 
to  serve  you,  and  Marjorie — ’ I stammered. 

I stopped,  for  she  gave  a little  laugh,  and  then,  taking  me 
lightly  by  the  arm,  led  me  to  the  edge  of  the  well,  which 
was  little  more  than  a clear  pool  of  water  fed  by  a spring. 
She  said  not  a word  but  pointed  downwards.  I looked 
into  the  water  as  into  a mirror,  and  then  I saw  what 
she  meant. 

I could  see  myself  squat  and  broad  with  a bewildered 
look  upon  my  countenance,  and  by  my  side  she  was 
standing,  taller  only  by  a little,  but  graceful  as  one  of  the 
young  palm  trees  I have  seen,  a smile  upon  her  fair  face— a 
mocking  smile  which  told  me  all.  A moment  I looked  at 
the  contrast,  and  then  with  a smothered  cry,  like  a stricken 
deer,  I broke  from  her  side  and  stumbled  somehow  into 
the  wood  again  and  so  out  of  her  sight,  and,  as  I live,  her 
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laugh,  clear  and  silvery,  reached  me  and  served  but  to  add 

to  my  misery  and  despair.  . , .. 

Fool  that  I had  been,  blind  fool,  to  think  that  her  smiles 
and  gracious  ways  had  meant  aught,  when,  to  make  the 
time  pass  less  wearily,  she  had  been  playing  with  me,  leiting 
me  deceive  myself  and  leading  me  to  believe  that  she  cared 

for  me,  at  least,  a little.  . 

How  I reached  home  I know  not,  for  I can  call  to  mind 
nothing  till  I found  myself  in  my  room  and  flung  myself 
upon  my  knees  by  the  bedside.  I lay  there  crushed  and 
desolate  for  a time  with  the  light  gone  from  my  life,  though 
without  all  seemed  fair  and  sweet,  the  air  bore  the  scent  of 
flowers  and  honey  and  the  lap  of  the  waves  on  the  shingle 
came  to  my  ears  through  the  open  window,  but  at  last  a 
great  bitterness  stole  over  me  and  I grew  calm  and  cooL 
Rising  to  my  feet,  I found  my  sword  and  buckled  it  on,  and 
there 'was  I knew  an  ugly  sneer  upon  my  face. 

Was  I to  go  about  in  Kirktoun  like  a beaten  cur 

because  of  any  woman  ? 

‘ Ma  foi,'  I thought  ‘ not  if  I knew  it,’  and  I made  my 

^ There  would  be  no  school  the  next  day  in  Kirktoun,  nor 
would  the  wee  dominie  teach  there  again  I v°*ed 
myself  My  heart  was  grieved  for  my  father,  albeit  he  had 
shown  me  little  love,  but  I knew  his  sister,  who,  I verily 
believe,  hated  every  mortal  save  herself  and  her  brother, 
would  care  for  him  and  he  would  not  miss  me,  therefore  I 
waited  till  the  dusk,  and  then,  putting  some  food  in  a wallet, 
I stuck  the  dag  in  my  belt  and  taking  what  money  I had, 
and  I can  call  to  mind  that  there  was  but  one  silver  piece, 
I fastened  on  my  good  cloak  of  thick,  grey  cloth  stufi  and 
slipped  out  quietly  into  the  night,  saying  farewell  to  no  one 
but  sad  at  heart,  and  setting  my  face  to  the  west,  I strode 
away  to  find  what  Fate  might  have  in  store  for  me.  1 was 
bound  for  the  Queen’s  ferry  away  up  the  Firth  at  the  narrows, 
for  I was  resolved  none  should  know  where  I had  gone.  It 
was  a long  march  in  the  still  summer  night,  but  it  was  easy 
to  keep  the  road  which  followed  the  shore  line,  and  as  the 
morning  began  to  break  and  streaks  of  faint  light  showed 
away  to  the  eastward,  I was  upon  the  hill  down  which  the 
path  ran  to  the  little  village  at  the  ferry. 
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No  one  was  stirring  as  yet  and  I made  a breakfast  of  the 
food  in  my  wallet,  and  then,  going  down  to  the  shore  and 
finding  a pleasant  nook  among  the  rocks,  I wrapped  my 
cloak  about  me,  and  forgot  my  loneliness  and  the  pain  at 
my  heart  as  drowsiness  stole  over  me  and  I slept. 

I woke  with  a start,  for  a man  was  shaking  me  rudely  by 
the  shoulder.  } 

‘ Art  for  the  ferry,  lad  ? ’ said  he. 

‘Yes,’  I answered,  blinking  and  rubbing  the  grit  from 
my  eyes. 

‘ Then  hurry,  lad,  hurry,  for  the  boat  leaves.’ 

I sprang  to  my  feet,  and  running  to  the  wharf,  I paid  my 
fare  and  stepped  on  board  the  smack,  the  boatmen  eyeing 
me  curiously  I thought.  Next  moment  they  cast  her  loose° 
and  setting  sail  we  stood  out  into  the  channel,  the  current 
sweeping  us  to  the  eastward  of  the  rock  of  Inchgarvie,  for  it 
runs  here  very  strong  and  deep.  There  were  but  two  other 
passengers,  horsemen,  early  upon  the  road,  and  they  were 
laughing  and  talking  merrily,  and  such  was  my  mood  that 
their  converse  jarred  upon  me. 

‘ Confound  this  ferry  ! ’ said  the  one,  ‘ but  for  it  we  need 
not  have  stopped  in  that  flea-bitten  inn  over  night.’ 

‘No  doubt,’ said  the  other,  ‘but  what  would  you  have? 
Were  it  not  for  these  narrows  the  sail  would  be  long  and 
wearisome,  unless  you  were  minded  to  cross  the  river  at 
Stirling  and  add  twenty  and  odd  miles  to  your  ride?  What 
else  would  you  have  ? ’ 

‘ God  knows !’  said  the  first  speaker,  ‘ could  they  not  hang 
a rope  from  the  rock  there  to  either  shore  and  swing  us  in  a 
basket  ? ’ 

‘ You  are  a mad  fellow.  Why  not  a bridge  when  you  are 
at  it?  ’ 

Methinks  it  is  you  who  are  mad,  a double  rope  on 
turning  wheels  one  might  have,  but  a bridge  never  till  men 
have  wings  and  fly  as  birds.  The  boatmen  grinned  and  the 
two  wrangled  about  the  rope  till  we  reached  the  other  side. 
As  for  me  I wondered  at  their  folly,  for  I knew  that  even 
the  old  Romans  could  not  have  worked  a rope  in  such  a 
a place,  while  as  for  a bridge  ‘ A/a  foi ,’  as  De  Cusac  would 
have  said. 

I stepped  ashore  and  found  myself  for  the  first  time  on 
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soil  other  than  that  of  Fife,  but  my  spirits  had  come  back 
to  me  in  some  measure,  for  the  morning  air  was  fresh  and  a 
fine  sea  breeze  was  blowing  on  shore.  Therefore  it  was 
with  a lighter  heart  that  I turned  eastwards  and  took  my 
way  towards  the  capital,  which  I learned  was  but  nine  miles 
distant  from  the  South  ferry.  I had  tramped,  mayhap,  five 
miles  of  the  road,  passing  through  one  village  but  seeing  few 
folk,  when  I was  overtaken  by  an  old  man  who  was  seated 
in  a cart  drawn  by  a horse,  whose  ribs  and  hip-bones  were 
not  his  least  prominent  parts,  while  his  joints  were  so  stiff 
that  one  half-looked  for  them  to  squeak  and  groan  as  did 
the  cart-wheels. 

‘ Good-morrow,’  said  the  driver,  sucking  in  his  cheeks  as 
he  chirruped  to  the  horse,  ‘ wilt  have  a lift  townwards  ? ’ 

Though  I grieved  for  his  beast  yet  I clambered  into  the 
cart  which  had  many  baskets  and  packages  stowed  away  in 
it  and  smelt  most  foully  of  onions,  for  I was  a trifle  tired 
and  the  sun  was  growing  hot.  I found  the  carrier — for  such 
was  his  trade — a pleasing  fellow,  albeit  somewhat  of  a gossip, 
for  he  would  have  had  all  my  story  if  he  could,  but  he  told 
me  of  a tavern  where  I might  lodge  in  comfort  and  yet  not 
pay  overmuch. 

He  bade  me  beware  of  the  streets  at  night  for  there  were 
cut-purses  and  rogues  in  plenty,  and  he  told  me  tales  of 
fights  and  bickerings  he  had  seen  between  the  town  watch 
and  these  same  rufflers,  till  I wondered  if  any  might  live  in 
safety  in  such  a place.  I was  mightily  astonished  when  we 
had  passed  through  the  city  gate,  for  the  streets  were  steep 
and  narrow  and  paved  with  rounded  stones  in  a most  elegant 
fashion,  and  I stared  hard  at  the  throngs  of  people,  the 
booths  and  shops,  and  the  high-gabled  houses  with  their 
shining  windows ; but  most  of  all  I marvelled  at  the  great 
rock  with  the  castle  set  on  it  and  the  dark  loch  at  its  base, 
and  thought  on  the  tales  my  father  had  told  me  of  it. 

We  halted  at  the  tavern  of  which  the  carrier  had  spoken 
and  he  would  take  no  money,  but  I found  a glass  of  ale  to 
his  liking  and  paid  for  it  gladly,  and  was  sorry  to  see  him 
go  rumbling  away,  for  I knew  not  a soul  in  this  great  place 
save,  perchance,  Dick  Honeyman,  and  I had  no  great  wish 
to  fall  in  with  him. 

Having  secured  a lodging  for  the  night  and  eaten  a frugal 
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meal  of  buttermilk  and  oaten  cakes,  I strolled  out  into  the 
streets,  and  if  I had  had  any  fear  that  folks  would  take 
notice  of  me  I might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble,  for  all 
seemed  busy  on  their  own  account  and  paid  no  heed  to 
Jeremy  Clephane. 


CHAPTER  VII 


OF  THE  SELLER  OF  UNICORN’S  HORN  AND  THE  BRAWL 
IN  THE  TAVERN 

tavern  was  in  an  open  space  called  the  Grass- 
| market,  round  which  stood  great  houses,  and  at  its 
upper  end  was  a drinking  well  of  stone,  square,  and 
with  broad  steps  about  its  base,  and  round  it  was  gatherer, 
a motley  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children.  I came  up, 
and,  mingling  with  the  crowd,  found  a man  standing  on  the 
topmost  step  haranguing  the  folk  at  the  pitch  of  his  cracked 
voice.  He  was  a merry-looking  rogue— big,  fat,  and  with  a 
bloated  face,  dressed  in  parti-coloured  clothes  of  faded  red 
and  yellow  and  having  on  his  head  a tall  hat,  cone-like  in 
shape,  adorned  with  a dirty  riband,  which  was  buckled 
round  it  above  its  broad  brim. 

< What  have  we  here  ? what  have  we  here  ? ’ he  shouted, 
as  I pushed  my  way  into  the  throng,  ‘what  have  we  here, 
worshipful  citizens  ? By  the  beard  of  Aaron  ! that  which  to 
live  without  is  not  to  live.  Look  to  it,  good  people,  look  to 
it ! ’ and  with  that  he  poured  a yellow  fluid  from  one  horn 
cup  to  another.  ‘ It  is,’ he  said,  sinking  Iris  voice,  the  great 
elixir  from  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  the  alchercheden  of 
Arabia.  Who  will  buy  ? who  will  buy  ? for  it  expelleth  all 
pestilent  fevers,  and  is  much  commended  against  the  bitings 
of  mad  dogs,  as  also  against  worms.  It  is  sudorific,  alexi- 
pharmic  and  cardiac,  and  cureth  many  great  sicknesses,  as 
also  the  epilepsy ; there  is  in  it  amber,  ivory,  leaf-gold  and 
coral.  Who  will  buy  ? who  will  buy  ? ’ 

He  stopped  to  sell  some  of  this  precious  liquid  to  several 
folk  who  reached  out  to  him,  and  then  took  something  else 
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from  the  great  basket  at  his  side  and  cuffed  the  ears  of  the 
boy  who  helped  him. 

‘ What  have  we  here  ? what  have  we  here?’  he  began 
again,  shaking  a vial  filled  with  a white  substance.  Then 
once  more,  as  if  telling  some  great  secret,  he  lowered  his 
voice,  1 It  is  the  milk  of  the  wild  ass,  which  whiteneth  the 
skin  of  women,  it  taketh  away  the  itch  and  removeth  all 
wrinkles  and  scabbed  nails.  Taken  at  the  rising  of  the 
dog-star,  it  cureth  all  leprosies,  scales  and  scurvies.  Who  will 
buy?  who  will  buy?’ 

Forthwith  there  was  such  a rush  and  jostling  that  I found 
myself  right  in  front  of  this  vendor  of  drugs,  and  straightway 
his  eye  caught  mine. 

1 What  have  we  here  ? what  have  we  here  ? ’ he  bawled, 
pointing  at  me.  ‘ A dwarf,  a stunted  one,  yet  will  I make 
him  grow.  Step  up,  good  sir,  I prithee,  step  up.’ 

Wondering  what  he  would  do  with  me,  but  much  doubt- 
ing his  power,  albeit  he  seemed  somewhat  of  a magician  and 
had  spoken  truth  as  to  the  wild  asses’  milk— for  did  not 
Poppea,  wife  of  Nero — keep  many  asses  ? — I got  up  beside 
him,  and  the  crowd  pressed  nearer  to  see  what  miracle 
would  come  to  pass. 

Now  I waited  for  him  to  give  me  some  potion  or  other, 
but,  instead,  he  took  me  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  bawled 
out  again,  ‘ Who  will  buy  ? who  will  buy  ? ’ While  the  crowd, 
perceiving  his  sorry  wit,  shook  with  laughter. 

‘ What  folly  is  this  ?’  said  I,  shaking  off  his  hand. 
i He  drew  back  a little,  but  putting  on  an  air  of  unconcern, 
which  I saw  was  far  from  him,  he  shouted  out, — 

‘ I said  that  I would  cause  you  to  grow.’ 

‘ No  doubt,’  said  I. 

* Could  you  see  over  the  heads  of  all  these  good  folk  ere 
you  mounted  here  ? ’ 

‘ Verily,  no,’  said  I. 

‘Then  have  you  not  grown,  fool?’  he  asked,  and  the 
crowd  shook  again.  13 u t they  shook  still  more  when  I 
said, — 

‘ Huly,  I have  grown,  but  in  wisdom  only,’  and  taking 
him  by  the  arm  I shouted  out  in  my  turn, — 

‘ What  have  we  here  ? what  have  we  here  ? A fool ! a fool 
who  stands  on  two  legs.  Verily  I will  make  him  stand  upon 
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his  head,’  and  forthwith  I seized  him,  and,  despite  his  kicks 
and  struggles,  stood  him  on  his  pate  amongst  his  salves 
and  vials  till  the  bottles  for  the  most  part  were  as  empty 
as  his  skull.  Then  while  the  crowd,  being  mightily  tickled 
at  the  sight,  were  well-nigh  choked  with  mirth,  for,  as  he 
rose,  his  hair  was  a mass  of  elixir  of  unicorn’s  hom  and 
asses’  milk,  and,  God  knows  ! what  other  tilth,  i slipped 
away,  and  pushing  through  the  throng  without  let  or 
hindrance,  left  them  to  see  the  end  of  the  jest. 

Now  I think  I will  not  set  down  all  I saw  and  did  in  the 
capital,  for  in  these  days  of  better  roads  for  traffic  and  the 
transport  of  heavy  guns,  travelling  is  easy  and  many  have 
seen  the  wonders  of  the  city,  which  even  in  the  days  of 
which  I write  had  well-nigh  fifty  thousand  souls  within  its 
walls. 

Suffice  to  say  that  I saw  the  house  of  John  Knox,  the 
which  I learn  is  still  standing,  the  palace  where  Rizzio  died 
under  the  knives  of  the  assassins,  nineteen  years  before,  and 
where  the  king  held  court,  although  I did  not  see  him. 
Nor  need  I say  aught  of  the  Regent  Moray’s  house  and  the 
nobles’  houses  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge,  whereon 
stands  the  great  cathedral,  but  there  was  more  interest  for 
me  in  the  grim  prison  of  the  Tolbooth,  in  which  I came 
very  near  being  lodged.  But  of  the  events  which  led  to  this 
I must  write  more  fully  as  they  have  a bearing  on  my  tale, 
and  especially  because  they  were  what,  for  a brief  time,  gave 
me  more  power  than  any  man  in  Scotland,  ay,  or  even  in 
England,  albeit  it  was  not  of  much  service  to  me,  as  I shall 
show. 

I had  not  been  over  a week  in  Edinburgh  when  I found 
my  money  vanishing  at  such  a rate  that  it  was  clear  to  me 
if  I was  to  live  that  I must  do  something  whereby  I might 
earn  enough  to  keep  me  in  food  and  pay  my  lodging.  I 
soon  found  that  this  was  like  to  be  somewhat  of  a problem, 
as  I knew  no  trade  and  had  no  one  to  help  me.  At  first  I 
thought  of  taking  a French  name  and  giving  lessons  in 
swordsmanship,  but  I remembered  my  last  attempt  to  play 
the  Frenchman,  and  though  I could  speak  French  a little 
I gave  up  the  plan.  And  so  in  the  end  I fell  back  on 
teaching,  though  it  seemed  but  a sorry  chance.  I left  the 
tavern  and  hired  a small  room  under  the  eaves  of  a house 
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in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  there  I hung  out  a sign  which  I 
had  painted  on  a board  and  carved  with  much  care  and 
trouble  to  the  effect  that 

Here  Master  Clephane  cloth  teach 
the  Classics, 

Both  Greek  and  Latin, 

Verse  and  Prose. 

Then  I sat  down  and  waited  and  watched  my  store  of  pence 
getting  daily  smaller  and  smaller.  It  was  on  the  third  day 
after  I had  hung  up  the  sign,  and  I well  remember  that  I 
felt  forlorn  and  mightily  hungered,  for  I was  too  proud  to 
beg  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days  save  a mess  of 
porridge  which  the  old  woman  who  owned  the  room  had 
given  me  out  of  pity.  I say  it  was  on  the  third  day  that, 
as  I sat  at  my  little  table  with  some  books  and  parchments 
I had  bought  spread  out  before  me  and  wondering  what  I 
should  do  next,  I heard  steps  upon  the  stairs,  and  presently 
there  entered  a little  old  man  with  a mean,  ferret-like  face 
holding  a boy  by  the  hand. 

I rose  and  bowed  to  him  after  the  fashion  of  De  Cusac, 
though  my  heart  beat  with  the  hope  that  this  might  prove 
the  ending  of  my  troubles,  and  I thought  of  something  good 
to  dine  upon. 

He  seemed  pleased  with  my  manners,  for  he  nodded  and 
muttered  to  himself, — 

‘ Humph,  of  good  breeding  ! Humph,  hath  been  in 
France,  I warrant,  but  poor  from  the  look  of  things — 
cursedly  poor,  I make  no  doubt.’ 

I stared  at  him  in  wonder  and  asked  him  his  pleasure. 

‘Of  a strange  build,’  he  went  on  muttering,  ‘humph, 
yet  what  of  the  body,  what  of  the  body,  the  mind  is  all  we 
need  have  care  about.’ 

Again  I asked  him  what  his  pleasure  was,  and  this  time 
the  boy  answered  me  in  a shrill  voice, — 

‘You  must  speak  louder,  sir;  my  uncle  is  troubled  with 
his  ears,  and  he  does  not  know  you  hear  him.’  At  this  the 
old  man  ceased  muttering  and  tweeked  the  boy’s  ear  till  it 
grew  red. 

‘Yes,’  said  he,  1 1 am  deaf— cursedly  deaf;  but  what  has 
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brought  me  up  this  long  stair — and  cursedly  long  it  is — is 
this  sign  of  yours.  My  boy  here — he  is  my  nephew  as  you 
may  have  gathered — wishes  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  the 
first  step  to  it,  as  I have  ever  said,  is  that  of  Latin.’ 

‘You  speak  truth,  sir,’  said  I. 

‘Of  course,  sir,  of  course,’  he  said  testily;  ‘dost  think 
Giles  Goback  would  lie  to  please  any  man  ? ’ 

Now,  not  knowing  the  ways  of  Giles  Goback,  I kept 
peace,  but  waited  eagerly  for  what  he  might  say  next. 

‘ W ell,’  he  continued,  1 what  are  the  terms  upon  which 
you  teach  the  same,  sir  ? Am  I to  stand  here  all  day  in 
this  cock  loft  ? ’ 

Being  much  afraid  lest  he  should  draw  back  I mentioned 
but  a small  sum. 

‘Tut,  tut,’  he  said  ‘’twill  half  ruin  me;  but  still  no  man 
ever  said  Giles  Goback  would  not  spend  if  ’twere  for  learning. 
What  was  your  school,  sir  ? ’ 

‘ Kirktoun,’  said  I. 

‘What?’ 

‘ Kirktoun  in  Fife,’  I shouted. 

‘ Ah,  Saint  Andrews  ? ’ he  said  with  a smirk.  ‘ Good, 
good  ; and  where  abroad,  sir,  where  abroad  ? ’ 

‘ I fear,  sir,’  I shouted,  ‘ that  ’tis  you  who  are  abroad.’ 
‘What  mean  you,  sir?  If  deaf,  I am  not  blind,  I would 
have  you  know.’ 

I feared  to  anger  him  and  I bowed  again. 

‘You  mistook  my  meaning,  sir;  I am  not  of  Saint 
Andrews,  nor  have  I been  abroad.’ 

‘ Then  where  the  devil  have  you  been  ? ’ he  shouted. 

‘At  Kirktoun,’  said  I. 

‘ And  where  may  that  be  ? ’ 

‘In  Fife,’  I answered. 

‘ And  only  there  ? ’ 

‘Yes,’  I stammered,  wondering  if  he  meant  Kirktoun  or 
myself. 

‘Tut,  tut,’ said  he,  ‘what  is  this,  sir?  Have  I climbed 
this  long  stair  for  naught  ? I will  have  law  of  you  for  this 
as  sure  as  I am  called  Giles  Goback,’  and  straightway  he 
hurried  the  boy  out  of  the  room  and  so  down  the  stairs 
while  I sank  back  into  my  chair  and  fell  to  thinking  for 
how  much  my  doublet  would  sell. 
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And  yet,  when  I thought  upon  it,  I felt  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  sell  my  doublet,  for  if  this  Giles  Goback  had  any 
power  to  harm  me,  I opined  that  the  law  would  doubtless 
fall  more  heavily  on  a man  without  a doublet  than  on  a 
man  who  had  one,  and  my  cloak  I had  given  to  a poor 
famished  wretch  who  had  begged  from  me  a week  before. 
I fell  to  wondering,  therefore,  what  else  I might  sell.  My 
sword  I would  not  part  with — of  that  I was  resolved ; 1 
could  not  go  barefooted  or  bareheaded,  and  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  dag.  It  was  a clumsy  weapon  when  one 
considers  the  fine  horse  pistols  nowadays,  and  yet,  at  that 
time,  it  wTas  of  some  value,  and  I knew  that  I could  sell  it 
for  a sum  that  would  keep  me  for  a few  days.  But  when 
I came  to  think  upon  it  I called  to  mind  it  was  the  only 
thing  of  my  father’s  which  I had,  and  my  mind  revolted 
from  the  notion  of  turning  it  into  money.  Instead  of  that, 
therefore,  I searched  my  wallet,  my  pockets,  and  found  I 
had  enough  to  pay  for  a glass  of  ale  and  nothing  more,  and 
yet  there  was  a gnawing  at  my  inwards  which  I had  never 
felt  before,  and  I dared  not  beg  from  the  old  dame  lest  she 
should  turn  me  out. 

As  I sat  and  stared  at  the  solitary  coin  upon  the  table, 
the  thought  came  into  my  mind  that,  perchance,  if  I reached 
the  sea  I might  get  some  work  to  do,  for  I could  manage  a 
boat  and  lift  a load  with  any  man,  and  yet  I knew'  deep 
down  in  my  mind  that  this  was  not  my  only  reason,  for  I 
longed  to  gaze  across  the  Firth  to  where  Kirktoun  lay,  and 
where — but  at  the  thought  of  the  woman  who  had  played 
me  false  I ground  my  heel  upon  the  floor  and  set  my  teeth. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  buckle  on  my  sword  and  sally 
forth — as  needy  an  adventurer  as  could  be  found  in  all  the 
city ; and  I call  to  mind  that  my  belt  was  drawn  mightily 
tight  around  my  middle,  for  I recalled  a tale  of  old  Ebe’s  as 
to  how  he  had  clung  to  an  upturned  boat  for  some  days 
and  had  found  a tightened  belt  a great  joy  and  comfort  to 
his  stomach. 

I inquired  the  way  to  Leith,  and  found  it  a good  and 
pleasant  road,  flanked  by  high  hedgerows,  which,  I doubted 
not,  might  hide  a fine  parcel  of  rogues  on  a dark  night,  but 
no  one  meddled  with  me  for  it  was  not  yet  mid-day,  and  I 
reached  the  seaport  in  an  hour’s  time.  It  was  a clean  little 
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place,  but  bustling  withal,  being  famed  for  its  mills  and 
having  one  long  wharf  and  a good  jetty  built  of  squared 
stone,  where  lay  some  half-dozen  crafts  loading  and  unload- 
ing, while  out  at  sea  were  three  or  four  more  riding  at  their 
anchorage.  I felt  tired  and  thirsty  after  my  walk,  for  the 
day  was  sultry,  and,  feeling  a trifle  reckless,  resolved  to  spend 
my  last  coin  on  a glass  of  ale,  and  therefore  cast  about  for  a 
tavern  where  I might  rest  awhile. 

There  were  not  a few  I found,  but  my  heart  warmed  to 
one  which  bore  on  its  signboard  the  figure  of  a great  yellow 
ship,  and  was  called  the  ‘Wood  Arms,’  after  the  good  old 
Laird  of  Largo  as  I could  see,  for  the  ship  was  no  other  than 
the  yellow  frigate,  and  every  Fifeman  knows  what  she  has 
done  in  olden  times.  I entered  at  the  low  door,  and  taking 
my  seat  at  a table  in  a dark  corner  where  I could  see  out 
of  the  open  window',  I called  for  my  ale  with  the  air  of  one 
who  drank  twenty  glasses  in  a day.  When  it  was  set  before 
me  by  a serving-maid,  I sat  still  and  made  no  hurry  to  drink 
it,  but  took  stock  of  the  inn  wherein  I found  myself. 

If  old  Sir  Andrew  had  seen  it,  I warrant  he  would  have 
piped  all  hands  to  clean  the  decks  and  put  things  trim, 
besides  soundly  rating  the  landlord,  who  was  a dirty-look- 
ing  fellow  with  a scowling  face  and  a three  days’  beard  upon 
his  chin. 

I called  him  to  me  for  the  room  was  empty,  and  asked 
him  if  there  were  many  lodging  in  the  inn,  for  I judged  that 
if  he  thought  I would  stay  he  might  let  me  sit  longer  in  my 
corner,  and  I felt  tired  and  sleepy. 

Nay,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘ we  have  none  here  but  a swashbuckling 
Frenchman  who  has  in  very  truth  driven  all  others  away, 
but,’  he  added,  seeing  he  had  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  ‘ I 
should  not  think  you  would  fear  him,  sir.’ 

‘Not  I.  But  what  hath  he  done?’  I queried. 

‘ Fie  would  pick  a quarrel  with  his  father’s  ghost,’  he  said, 
‘ and  is  ever  boasting  of  his  skill  with  the  sword  ; indeed,  he 
has  wounded  two  men  and  has  ruined  our  custom.’ 

‘ Then  why  do  you  not  take  him  crop  and  heels  and  turn 
him  out?’  said  I. 

‘ I have  thought  of  it,’  he  answered,  stroking  his  chin, 
‘and  it  may  be  needful— but,  good  lack!  here  he  comes,’ 
and  with  a scared  expression,  which  was  a better  answer 
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to  my  question  than  all  his  words,  he  hurried  away,  and  I 
heard  steps  coming  down  a flight  of  stairs  which  creaked  as 
though  in  pain  at  every  tread. 

A moment  later  a door  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  was 
thrown  open  and  a man  entered.  He  was  a big,  powerful 
fellow,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and  with  a basket- 
hilted  rapier  trailing  behind  him.  He  wore  riding  boots 
with  great  spurs,  and  clattered  up  to  the  long  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  making  as  much  noise  as  a troop  of 
horse. 

‘ Ho,  aubergiste  ! ’ he  called  out.  ‘ Come  here,  fool ! ’ and 
he  twisted  his  long  moustachios,  which,  with  a tuft  of  black 
hair  upon  his  chin,  was  all  his  face  ornament,  for  he  was  as 
ugly  as  sin,  his  cheeks  bagging  below  his  heavy  jaws  as  do 
a mastiffs,  and  he  had  the  marks  of  half-a-dozen  scars  upon 
his  visage. 

The  landlord  approached  him,  smiling  as  sweetly  as  his 
nature  would  allow  him. 

‘ Did  I not  order  a flagon  of  wine  and  somewhat  to  eat 
at  this  hour?’  said  the  bully,  leaning  forward  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  unhappy  host  of  the  ‘ Wood  Arms.’ 

‘Nay,  sir,’  stammered  the  latter,  ‘you  are  mistaken.’ 

‘Ho,  ho!  mistaken  am  I? — Geoffrey  de  Papillon,  mis- 
taken ? I think  not,  maitre  aubergiste ; I rather  think 
not,’  and  with  that  the  Frenchman  spun  the  poor  landlord 
round,  and  with  a kick  sent  him  flying  for  his  viands,  at 
the  same  time  overturning  a stool  which  rolled  towards 
the  outer  door. 

It  was  no  business  of  mine,  but  I felt  my  gorge  rise  at 
this  ugly  braggart  who  lorded  it  in  this  fashion  in  an  inn  of 
Scotland,  but  I never  moved,  and  he  did  not  notice  me,  for, 
as  I have  said,  I was  in  a dark  corner,  and  he  settled  down 
to  his  wine  and  platter  of  meat  and  pastry.  As  I was 
sitting  gazing  at  this  brawler  and  wondering  where  I 
had  seen  someone  like  him,  a shadow  from  the  window 
made  me  look  out  and  I saw  a young  man  with  an  old 
dame  pass  by.  I watched  them  stop  at  the  door  by  which 
I had  entered  and  talk  together,  and  I marked  the  beautiful 
face  of  the  dame,  fringed  by  silvery  hair,  which  I could  see 
despite  the  hood  drawn  over  her  head.  The  young  man 
nodded,  and  next  moment  entered  by  himself,  and  I re- 
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garded  with  pleasure  his  fine,  straight  figure  and  the  gallant 
way  he  bore  himself,  and  then  he  blundered  over  the  fallen 
stool  and  fell  against  the  table  with  such  violence  as  to 
spill  the  wine  over  the  Frenchman’s  knees. 

‘ I crave  your  pardon,’  said  the  young  man,  with  a pleasant 
smile,  getting  on  his  feet  once  more,  ‘ it  was  the  fault  of  this 
stool,’  and  he  picked  it  up.  ‘ Landlord,  a fresh  flagon  of 
wine  for  this  gentleman.’ 

‘ The  fault  of  the  stool,  was  it  ? ’ sneered  the  Frenchman, 
with  an  oath.  ‘ The  fault  of  your  cursedly,  clumsy  leg,  you 
blunderer  ! ’ Diable  / am  I to  have  my  clothes  ruined  by 
a Scottish  suckling  with  no  hair  upon  his  face  ? ’ 

The  boy  flushed  hotly. 

‘ There  is  no  need  of  such  offensiveness,’  said  he,  ‘ I have 
craved  your  pardon  and  renewed  your  wine,  but  I will  pay 
for  your  breeches  if  you  will  have  it  so.’ 

At  this  the  Frenchman  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose 
slowly  to  his  full  height,  his  face  full  of  menace. 

‘ This  to  me,  dog  ! ’ he  roared.  ‘ This  to  Guy  de  Papillon, 
who  could  buy  you  up  twice  over ! Diable ! there  can  be 
but  one  ending  to  this  ! ’ and  he  gave  the  lad  a sharp  slap 
upon  the  face. 

The  boy  stared  at  him  in  a bewildered  way. 

‘ Well  ? ’ said  the  bully.  ‘ But  I see  you  are  a coward — a 
chicken-heart.  Ah  ! ah  ! I must  kick  you  as  I did  our 
brave  friend,  the  aubergistel 

‘ I am  no  coward,’  said  the  lad,  slowly  drawing  his  sword 
from  its  sheath  of  velvet,  ‘ but  I have  a mother,  and — ’ 

‘ A mother  ! ’ mocked  the  Frenchman,  ‘ well,  I suppose 
most  men  have  a mother,  though  I have  known  some  who 
had  no  father.  Perchance,’  he  sneered  * you  are  one  of  those.’ 

‘ My  God  ! ’ said  the  boy,  flaring  into  a passion,  ‘ you 
shall  answer  for  this,  you  foul-mouthed  brute  ! ’ 

Now  I had  sat  quietly  and  watched  all  this  with  interest, 
but  when  I saw  that  the  bully  would  murder  the  poor 
boy,  I rose  and,  leaving  my  corner,  advanced  to  meet 
them. 

The  Frenchman  turned  and  stared  at  me. 

‘ What  have  we  here  ? ’ he  said.  ‘ A crab,  as  I live  ! ’ 

‘ If  I am  a crab,’  I answered  him  quietly,  ‘ I am  one  who 
can  bite.  But,  sir,’  I continued,  turning  to  the  young  man, 
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‘you  must  not  fight  with  this  fellow,  he  is  a noted  swords- 
man and  will  kill  you.’ 

‘ I care  not,’  said  the  boy,  hotly,  ‘ he  has  insulted  both  my- 
self and  my  widowed  mother.  I shall  fight  him  if  I die 
for  it.’ 

‘ Nay,  nay  ! ’ I objected,  1 remember  your  mother,  lad ; I 
will  fight  for  you,  if  you  will.’ 

He  paused  irresolute,  but  the  mocking  laugh  of  the  bully 
decided  him. 

‘ I thank  you,  sir,’  he  said  coldly,  1 but  I can  take  care  of 
myself.’  Seeing  it  was  useless  to  say  more,  I stepped  aside 
and  watched  to  see  that  there  should  be  fair  play,  for  I 
doubted  this  Frenchman.  Their  swords  crossed  and  the 
poor  boy  did  his  best,  I make  no  doubt,  but  after  a couple 
of  passes,  and  ere  I could  prevent  him,  as  I had  intended, 
the  brute  of  a bully  got  under  the  lad’s  guard  and  ran  him 
through  the  chest  with  so  fierce  a thrust  that  he  had  to  jerk 
hard  to  withdraw  his  sword. 

The  weapon  dropped  from  the  boy’s  lifeless  hand  and  he 
fell  back  a huddled  heap  upon  the  floor  of  the  tavern,  stain- 
ing the  board  with  his  young  life’s  blood.  The  landlord 
and  I stared  at  him  in  horror,  and  ere  I could  turn  upon  De 
Papillon  the  outer  door  was  again  pushed  open  and  on  the 
threshold  stood  the  old  dame  I had  seen  through  the 
window. 

< Ralph,’  she  said,  1 it  is  time  we  were  going  if  you  have 
done,’  and  then  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  dark  mass  on  the  floor. 
With  a shriek,  which  for  many  a night  thereafter  rang  in 
my  ears,  she  sprang  fonvards  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
corpse,  the  blood  staining  her  hands  and  clean,  white  cuffs. 

‘ Ralph,  Ralph  ! ’ she  screamed  aloud,  ‘ my  son,  ^ my 
bonny  boy,  speak  to  me  ! You  are  not  dead?  Great  God  ! 
he  is  not  dead,  he  cannot  be ! I was  with  him  but  a 
moment  ago.  Ralph,  Ralph,  what  is  the  matter  ? ’ and  she 
parted  the  fair  hair  that  curled  over  his  forehead  and  stared 
wildly  into  his  pale,  dead  face.  And  then  for  the  first  time 
I think  she  saw  the  blood  upon  her  hands,  and  a stony 
look  came  into  her  face,  which  curdled  the  blood  in  my 
veins. 

I glanced  at  the  Frenchman,  and  he  was  standing  gazing 
at  this  awful  scene  with  an  annoyed  look  upon  his  face, 
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gnawing  the  ends  of  his  long  moustachios  the  while,  but 
even  at  that  moment  I noticed  a livid  scar  upon  his  left 
cheek  and  knew  him  for  the  man  who  had  slain  De  Cusac. 

By  this  time  the  dame  had  staggered  to  her  feet  and  she 
saw  me  first. 

‘You  villain!’  she  cried,  her  eyes  blazing  with  a mad 
fury  ! ‘ you  have  killed  my  boy,  my  only  child,  and  I a 
widow.’ 

‘ Nay,  madam,’  said  I gently,  ‘ but  I am  about  to  kill  the 
man  who  did  ’ 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OF  THE  SLAYING  OF  DE  PAPILLON  AND  THE  FINDING 
OF  THE  BOX 

HE  stared  at  me  as  if  she  had  not  heard  aright,  and 
then,  as  I pointed  to  where  the  Frenchman  stood, 
she  turned  and  saw  him,  and  before  I could  prevent 
her,  had  sprung  upon  him,  tearing  at  his  face  with  her  nails, 
while  he  strove  to  beat  her  off.  Fearing  he  would  kill  her 
also,  I dragged  her  away  and  bade  the  landlord  hold  her  up, 
and,  as  1 heard  her  burst  into  a flood  of  tears,  I knew  that 
I need  fear  no  longer  for  her  reason,  and  turned  to  face 
the  bully.  I reached  up  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
for  he  was  leaving  the  room,  then,  drawing  my  rapier,  I 
stood  before  him,  placing  myself  in  positon. 

‘Now,  sir,’  I said. 

‘ Well,’  said  he,  mon  aigre , I have  no  quarrel  with  you.’ 

‘ But  I with  you,’  I answered  fiercely,  for  my  blood  was 
up  and  my  wrath  roused  as  it  had  never  been  before. 

‘ On  what  count  ? ’ said  he. 

‘ You  have  murdered  this  poor  lad.’ 

‘A  nasty  word,  little  man — a nasty  word — slain  fairly  in  a 
duel.’ 

‘ Slain  as  foully  as  the  man  you  slew  upon  the  shore  of 
Fife,’  I thundered. 

He  started  at  this,  and  his  face  grew  dark. 

‘You  speak  in  riddles,’  he  sneered. 

I said  nothing,  but,  clenching  my  fist,  I sprang  up  at 
him  and  struck  him  so  fearful  a blow  upon  the  mouth  that 
he  reeled  backwards  and  spat  out  teeth  and  blood. 

1 Mon  Dieu  /’  he  roared  in  fury,  and  then,  mastering 
himself,  he  said  again, — 

‘A  moment,  sir,  but  if  you  are  not  of  birth  I shall 
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strangle  you.  I do  not  use  my  sword  to  fight  with  the 
canaille .’ 

‘ Have  no  fear,’  I answered,  as  coolly  as  himself,  ‘ my  uncle 
is  Sir  Roger  Clephane  of  Connel.’ 

‘ Is  it  so  ? ’ said  he,  ‘ is  it  so  ? Then  his  nephew  dies  this 
day.’ 

‘ That  may  or  may  not  be,  sir,’  I answered,  ‘ but  I pray 
God  there  may  be  a bully  and  a murderer  the  less  in  this 
world  when  I have  done  with  you,  and,  mark  you,  there  is  no 
brown  box  between  us.’ 

Then  we  fell  to. 

Even  to  this  day,  when  I think  of  that  fight  in  the  little 
tavern  with  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  windows 
and  falling  on  the  murdered  boy  and  the  blood-stained 
floor,  on  the  stricken  mother  and  the  frightened  landlord, 
on  the  spilled  wine  and  half-finished  food,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  Frenchman’s  face  showing  up  the  scar  of  the  pistol 
bullet,  even  yet,  I say,  I feel  the  blood  go  coursing  through 
my  old  veins  at  quickened  speed  and  I clench  my  bony 
hands  and  set  what  few  teeth  remain  to  me,  for,  of  all 
contests  I have  fought — and  I have  fought  many  a one — this 
was  the  hardest  and  the  most  fierce. 

Silently,  save  for  the  click,  click  of  the  sword  blades,  we 
thrust  and  parried,  feigned  and  lunged,  and  I can  call  to 
mind  no  outside  sound  but  the  hard  breathing  of  De 
Papillon  and  the  buzzing  of  a fly  upon  the  window  pane. 

And  yet  I felt  that  I should  kill  him  in  the  long-run,  for 
had  not  De  Cusac  got  the  better  of  him,  till  he  had  kicked 
the  box  against  his  legs,  but  little  did  I dream  in  what 
strange  manner  that  fight  was  to  end.  He  was  so  tall  and 
yet  so  quick  that  I could  not  touch  him  for  a while,  and  he 
wounded  me  twice — once  in  the  neck  and  once  upon  the 
hand ; but  at  last  I thrust  him  through  the  forearm  and  he 
winced  and  swore  below  his  breath,  though  he  kept  on 
fighting. 

In  vain  I strove  to  finish  the  combat,  but  I could  not  get 
within  his  guard,  and  I felt  the  want  of  food  begin  to  tell 
upon  me  and  knew  that  I was  growing  weak.  He  knew 
this  also,  as  I could  see  from  the  glitter  in  his  black,  beady 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  stand  out  of  his  head  as  he  glaied 
at  me,  and  a sneering  smile  came  upon  his  face,  as,  taking 
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advantage  of  a weak  parry,  he  all  but  run  me  through.  At 
last  I saw  my  only  chance  was  the  old  wrist  stroke ; but 
yet  I felt  I could  not  kill  him  when  unarmed,  and  I began 
to  doubt  the  ending  of  the  fight. 

Still  better  gain  a breathing  space  than  die  at  once,  I 
thought,  and  as  he  came  at  me  again  I gave  the  twist,  but  as 
his  rapier  went  flying  from  him  mine  slipped  from  my  grasp 
and  both  fell  clattering  on  the  floor.  We  stood  looking 
at  each  other  for  a moment,  and  then  he  ran  back  a little 
space,  and,  putting  down  his  head,  charged  full  at  me  as  a 
ram  might. 

Had  he  struck  me  he  would  have  killed  me  then  and 
there,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  for,  as  he  reached  me,  I raised  my 
leg  and  bent  my  knee  so  that  my  thigh  was  below  his  head, 
and  with  a sudden  swing  I brought  my  clenched  fist  down 
upon  his  skull  with  all  my  force,  and  bone  met  bone. 

There  was  a dull  thud  as  when  a bullock  is  struck  in  the 
shambles,  and  the  Frenchman  rolled  over  on  his  back,  jerk- 
ing his  legs  a while  and  then  lying  still,  while  my  arm 
tingled  to  the  shoulder  socket  with  the  blow.  He  made  a 
horrid  sight  as  he  lay  there,  the  blood  trickling  from  his 
nostrils  and  streaming  over  his  baggy  cheeks,  and  his  eyes 
protruding  from  their  sockets  further  than  they  ever  had 
done,  or,  for  that  matter,  ever  would,  till  they  left  them  for 
good  and  all.  The  landlord  left  the  poor  old  dame,  who 
was  sitting  by  her  boy’s  side  stroking  his  face  and  weeping 
quietly,  and  looked  to  the  bully  to  see  if  he  was  dead,  but 
I knew  that  it  was  useless  and  told  him  so,  for  as  I struck 
him  I had  felt  his  head  split  beneath  my  fist  as  a pumpkin 
splits. 

I picked  up  my  sword,  therefore,  and  after  bidding  the 
frightened  landlord  see  to  the  body  I limped  out  of  the 
room,  but  not  at  the  door  by  which  I had  entered,  for  I was 
minded  to  make  an  end  of  the  mystery  of  the  brown  box, 
and  so  I opened  the  door  where  I had  first  seen  De  Papillon. 
Closing  it  gently  behind  me,  I found  myself  in  a little  space, 
with  a door  in  the  outer  wall  which  opened  to  the  back  of 
the  tavern  and  a flight  of  stairs  which  led  upwards.  I 
climbed  the  latter,  feeling,  I well  remember,  not  a little  sick 
and  shaky  in  the  limbs,  for  I had  never  slain  a man  before, 
and,  moreover,  the  Frenchman’s  head  had  not  been  a soft  one. 
z 
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On  reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs,  I came  upon  a landing 
with  two  doors  opening  from  it.  I listened  at  one  of  them, 
and,  hearing  nothing  pushed  it  open  and  found  myself  m 
the  dead  man’s  room-if  one  was  to  judge  from  the  great 
plumed  hat  with  the  silver  clasp  in  it  and  a dagger  with  a 
chased  handle  which  lay  in  a sheath  upon  the  table.  I he 
room  was  small  and  lit  by  a skylight  in  the  roof,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  what  I sought,  and  I knew  I must  needs  be 

qUHigh  and  low  ? looked  for  the  little  box— under  the  bed 
and  bedding,  under  the  plumed  hat,  in  every  corner  upon 
the  two  beams  which  ran  across  the  roof,  but  I could  And  it 

I could  hear  the  voices  of  people  coming  to  the  tavern 
door  and  feared  to  stay  longer,  but  when  I turned  to  steal 
quietly  away  my  foot  caught  on  something,  and  I went 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  Cursing  my  luck,  and  dreading 
that  the  noise  I had  made  would  bnng  a nest  of  hornets 
about  my  ears,  I picked  myself  up  and  then  saw  that  my 
toe  had  struck  against  a great  nail  which  stuck  upwards 
from  the  flooring,  and  which  had  been  the  cause  of  my 
tripping.  The  next  moment  I was  like  to  shout  for  joy  as 
I saw  °that  the  plank  in  which  the  nail  was  set  had  been 
loosened,  and  judged  that  I had  found  the  hiding-place  of 
the  spoil  of  De  Papillon.  I wrenched  the  board  up,  and 
there,  as  I had  thought,  was  the  little  box,  Ring  snugly  m 
a hole  under  the  flooring.  Whipping  it  out,  I replaced  the 
board,  and  not  forgetting  the  dagger,  which  I opined 
might  prove  useful,  I stole  downstairs  and  so  out, 
hiding  my  precious  burden  under  my  dress  and  meeting 

It  was  not  long  ere  I was  back  in  my  little  room  at  the 
Luckenbooths,  for  I was  not  minded  to  linger  long  in 
Leith,  nor  did  I fancy  an  evening  walk  between  the  hedge- 
rows.  When  I was  once  again  in  my  old  quarters  I locked 
the  door,  and,  taking  care  I was  not  overlooked  by  any 
window  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  I set  the  little  box 
upon  the  table  and  tried  to  open  it.  It  was  locked,  but 
that  was  not  much  of  an  obstacle,  and  ere  long  lad 
thrown  the  lid  back  and  its  contents  were  revealed  to  me. 
I lifted  out  a great  bundle  of  papers,  mottled  and  dis- 
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coloured,  bound  round  with  a piece  of  red  silk  and  sealed 
with  a great  yellow  seal,  which  was  cracked  across. 

Underneath  was  a little  bag  of  canvas  stuff,  and,  as  I 
lifted  it  out  with  care,  I felt  my  troubles  lifted  also,  for  by 
its  weight  and  feel  I knew  that  it  contained  money,  and 
plenty  of  it.  I opened  it  at  once  and  poured  out  a stream 
of  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  made  a cheerful  noise  as 
they  tinkled  on  the  table  and  made  as  though  to  roll  over 
its  edge  upon  the  floor.  Picking  up  a handful  of  them,  I 
found  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  French — crowns  and 
livres,  if  I remember  aright— with  only  here  and  there  a 
Scottish  merk  or  penny,  but,  as  French  coins  were  much  in 
use  in  those  days,  there  was  but  little  at  which  to  grumble. 
As  I undid  the  seal,  which  bore  no  device  upon  it,  for  there 
was  nothing  further  in  the  box,  there  came  a sharp  rapping 
at  the  door  and  the  voice  of  the  old  dame  with  whom  I 
lodged  called  on  me  to  open.  I hastened  to  push  the  box 
with  the  papers  in  it  below  my  pallet  and  hid  the  money 
upon  my  person.  Then,  as  if  but  just  awakened  from  a 
sleep,  I yawned  loudly  and  called  out  to  know  what  was 
wanted  of  me. 

‘ I would  speak  with  you,  Master  Clephane,’  said  she,  in 
her  shrill  voice. 

‘Very  good,’  I answered,  and,  crossing  the  room,  I threw 
open  the  door.  ‘Well,  dame,’  said  I,  ‘what  is  the  matter? 
There  is  no  one  come  for  me,  is  there  ? ’ 

‘There  is  no  one  save  me,  Master  Clephane,  but  I can 
no  longer  have  you  here,  for  I need  the  room  and  you  have 
paid  me  naught  this  week.’ 

‘Ah,  is  that  all,  dame?’  I answered.  ‘Then  I had  best 
pay  you  now,’  and  I drew  out  my  purse  and  poured  a hand- 
ful of  coins  into  my  palm. 

She  started  at  the  sight  and  looked  surprised. 

‘ I crave  your  pardon,’  said  she.  ‘ There  is  no  manner 
of  hurry,  sir.’ 

‘ By  no  means,  dame,’  said  I.  ‘ I had  forgotten  it  was 
due.  This  is  your  charge,  I think?’  and  I paid  her  in 
Scottish  coins  for  the  most  part.  ‘ Good  even  to  you,  and 
bring  me  my  supper  in  an  hour’s  time,’  and  with  that  1’shut 
the  door  and  locked  it,  leaving  her  to  wonder  where  I had 
gotten  my  sudden  riches,  but  I did  not  fear  her  tongue,  for 
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I knew  she  was  a very  silent  woman  and  a stranger  in  the 

PkAgain  I drew  out  the  papers  and  opened  them,  casting  off 
their  coverings,  which  had  clearly  been  wet  and  soaked 
through  at  some  time,  and  I judged  I knew  when  and 
where  At  last  I reached  written  matter,  and  spread  it  out 
before  me,  but  as  I looked  at  it  I trembled  with  excitement^ 
and  then,  passing  my  hand  wearily  across  my  forehead,  I 
wondered  if  there  was  any  truth  or  any  righteousness  m tne 
world,  for,  by  the  papers  before  me,  I learned,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a doubt,  that  De  Cusac  had  lied  to  me.  It  was 
no  marvel  that  he  had  no  wish  to  be  seen  in  Kirktoun.  It 
was  no  marvel  that  he  had  dwelt  upon  the  cold  and  lone- 
some shore  and  had  sat  naked  and  shivering  upon  the  reef. 
It  was  no  marvel  to  me  now,  for  his  secret  was  a secret  no 


The  papers  contained  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  plans 
of  a great  plot  to  liberate  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  set  her  on 
the  throne  of  England,  a plot  so  cunning  and  so  well  devised 
that  I could  not  doubt  it  would  succeed,  backed  as  it  was 
by  men  whose  names  I had  heard  spoken  of  even  in  Rir^- 
toun — men  in  Scotland,  men  in  England,  men  in  France, 
ay,  and  even  in  Spain. 

Good  lack ! I grew  hot  with  excitement  when  I found 
that  in  my  keeping  I held  on  the  one  hand  the  life  of  tne 
beautiful,  unfortunate  and  wicked  Queen,  and  on  the  other 
the  lives  of  over  a hundred  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  high 


My  hand  shook  as  I read  on,  and  my  brain  whirled  as  I 
wondered  at  the  strange  freak  which  had  thrown  such  a 
burden  on  my  shoulders.  I read  and  re-read  the  papers, 
and  sat  staring  at  them  till  a rap  at  the  door  reminded  me 
of  the  dame  and  my  supper. 

Despite  my  hunger,  I was  too  anxious  to  eat  overmuch, 
and  soon  pushed  my  plate  from  me  and  fell  to  thinking 
again  after  once  more  reading  over  this  precious  document. 
The  more  I read  the  more  doubtful  did  I become  as  to 
what  course  I should  follow,  and,  at  last,  I could  sit  still  no 
longer,  and,  hiding  the  papers  in  a safe  place,  I left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  behind  me,  and  strode  down  the 
steep  stairs  to  see  if  my  brain  would  cool  in  the  night  air 
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and  my  plans  take  shape.  It  had  grown  dark  and  there 
was  a spit  of  rain  in  the  air,  but  I cared  nothing  for  the  wet 
and  walked  briskly  down  the  steep  street,  a thousand  fancies 
chasing  through  my  mind. 

I might  do  three  things  with  this  knowledge  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  and  I doubted  which  course  to  take,  for  if  I 
played  my  cards  well  there  awaited  me,  I well  knew,  some 
great  reward,  while  if  badly,  then  my  head  would  be  the 
forfeit  as  certainly  as  I was  called  the  Squat.  There  was 
but  one  of  the  plans  whereby  I could  neither  loose  or  gain, 
for  I could  destroy  the  papers  and  none  be  a whit  the  wiser ; 
but  I was  not  minded  to  take  it,  albeit  I might  have  known 
from  the  fate  of  my  grandfather  how  dangerous  a thing  it  is 
to  meddle  with  affairs  of  State.  Should  I then  use  this 
power  as  De  Cusac  doubtless  would  have  used  it  had  he  not 
died  at  the  hands  of  De  Papillon  ? 

Should  I go  to  a certain  noble’s  house  in  this  very  city 
and  be  the  means  of  causing  war  and  an  upturning  of 
nations ; be  the  instrument  whereby  the  old  religion  would 
once  more  be  established,  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in 
England ; be,  in  very  truth,  the  liberator  of  the  unhappy 
captive,  who  in  English  dungeons  had  wasted  her  beauty 
and  her  youth  ? The  thought  stirred  me.  I was  a 
Scotsman  and  the  Queen  was  Scotch,  a Stuart  of  the 
royal  blood,  a scion  of  the  old  line  of  the  Bruce,  and  now 
she  lay  a hapless  captive  and  her  fate  rested  with  me,  the 
ex-dominie  of  Kirktoun. 

And  then  another  thought  came  into  my  mind  and  I 
remembered  my  father’s  old  tales  of  the  burnings  and  the 
martyrs,  of  the  fat  and  sensuous  priests  who  were  a curse  to 
the  land,  of  the  voice  of  the  great  Reformer  as  he  thundered 
forth  his  condemnations  from  the  pulpit  of  the  old  cathedral, 
of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  and  the  deeds  done  to 
free  the  land  and  wipe  away  the  pall  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition which  had  blighted  a brave  people.  I thought  of 
all  this,  I say ; the  Protestant  blood  within  me  swept  away 
my  doubts.  I was  resolved  what  I would  do — the  new  faith 
would  be  safe  and  Elizabeth  of  England  should  reign  as 
heretofore. 

God  knows ! I may  have  been  a fool  to  think  that  it  all 
rested  with  me,  that  the  fate  of  nations  was  in  my  hands, 
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and  that  I could  change  the  course  of  history  at  a single 
stroke,  but  I was  young  then,  young  and  ardent,  and  per- 
chance a trifle  easily  roused  to  excitement  and  the  hope  of 
great  things,  but,  after  all,  it  mattered  little,  for,  as  I made  up 
my  mind  and  stopped  to  consider  what  I should  do  next, 
my  ears  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  me,  stealth) 
footsteps  as  of  a cat  that  creeps  upon  a bird. 

Restraining  a wish  to  look  behind,  I loosened  my  sword 
within  its  sheath  and  wished  I had  taken  De  Papillon  s dagger 
with  me ; then  I walked  on  again  and  purposely  made  for  a 
dark  corner  to  see  if  by  any  chance  I might  learn  the  mean_ 
ing  of  these  sounds.  Straining  my  ears,  I listened  closely  and 
could  hear  them  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  again  I felt 
the  cold  shiver  in  my  back  as  I had  done  when  the  cattle 
charged  me. 

Next  moment  I had  passed  into  the  shadow  of  a balcony, 
the  steps  quickened,  came  close  behind  me  and  ceased,  then 
silently  and  swiftly  I swung  round  upon  my  heels  and 
gripped  with  both  my  hands  an  arm  which  held  aloft  a 
dagger. 

The  arm  struck  downwards  as  I grasped  it,  but  with  a 
sharp  wrench  I bent  it  with  all  my  force,  and  as  the  bones 
snapped  like  a stick  cracked  across  the  knee,  a low  groan 
burst  from  the  man  who  owned  both  arm  and  dagger  and 
had  his  face  muffled  in  a cloak. 

< What  is  this,  sir? ’ I hissed,  whipping  out  my  rapier.  _ 

Struggling  fiercely  he  strove  to  break  away,  but  I held  him 
as  in  a vice,  and  could  hear  the  bone  ends  grate,  one 
against  another,  as  he  pulled  and  tugged. 

Seeing  it  was  useless  he  ceased  at  length  and  stood 
quietly,  cursing  me  the  while,  then,  seeing  he  was  in  a fit 
state  to  listen  to  me,  I wheeled  him  round,  and  setting  my 
rapier’s  point  against  his  back,  I bade  him  sternl)  go 
forwards,  and  in  this  strange  fashion  I brought  him  home 
with  me,  for  there  were  none  to  hinder  us,  the  rain  falling 
heavily  and  the  night  being,  as  I have  said,  a dark  one. 


CHAPTER  IX 

OF  THE  CRAWL  UPON  THE  ROOF,  THE  PLOT  AND 
COUNTER-PLOT 

HEN  I had  set  him  down  opposite  me  at  the  table 
I stood  and  looked  at  him  long  and  steadfastly, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  like  it,  for  he  would  not  meet 
my  eye,  but  kept  glancing  about  him  furtively  as  if  to  find 
some  way  of  escape.  He  was  a small  man,  not  much  taller 
than  myself,  but  thin  and  wiry  with  a meek  rather  than  a 
bad  face,  but  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  puffy  cheeks  told  of 
many  a debauch,  while  his  breath  had  an  odour  as  of  the 
lees  of  wine. 

‘ So,  sir,’  I said  to  him  after  a time,  ‘ you  would  have  killed 
me  ? ’ 

He  answered  me  nothing,  but  bent  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  his  useless  arm  dangled  by  his  side. 

‘What  is  your  name?’  I asked. 

‘Crauford,’  he  answered,  in  a hoarse  voice. 

‘Well,  Master  Crauford/ said  I,  without  thinking  I was 
about  to  do  the  very  thing  I warned  him  against,  ‘ you  will 
find  it  no  jest  to  meddle  with  matters  of  State,  for  you  see 
you  have  not  found  the  papers  and  you  have  lost  your  life 
in  trying  to  find  them.’ 

‘What,’  he  cried,  you  would  not  kill  me,  and  in  cold 
blood?’ 

I shrugged  my  shoulders. 

‘There  is  no  other  way  left  me,’  I said.  ‘It  is  your  life 
against  mine,  and  I had  rather  it  were  yours.’ 

‘ But,’  said  he,  ‘ I am  in  search  of  no  papers.’ 

‘You  are  not  in  search  of  the  papers  of  the  Papish  plot?’ 
I cried,  staring  at  him,  and  then  wishing  I had  bitten  off  my 
tongue  ere  I had  said  this. 
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‘ Not  I,’  he  replied  eagerly. 

‘ Then  why  try  to  stab  me,  a man  unknown  to  you  ? ’ 

‘ You  are  not  unknown  to  me.’ 

1 But  I have  never  set  eyes  on  you  before,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge.’ 

‘ Perchance  not,  but  Dick  Honeyman  has,  and  owes  you 
a grudge.’ 

‘ And  he  hired  you  to  make  an  end  of  me?  ’ 

He  nodded,  and  I saw  it  all,  and  saw  also  that,  even  as 
before,  I must  kill  this  man,  for  now  he  knew — thanks  to  my 
foolish  tongue— the  secret  of  De  Cusac.  He  must  have  read 
my  face,  for  he  sprang  up  and  began  pleading  with  me  for 
his  life,  wildly  and  passionately  promising  to  keep  the  secret 
if  only  I let  him  live. 

‘ Peace,  fool  ! ’ I said,  * or  it  will  not  be  a secret  long.’ 

‘ But  you  told  it  me  yourself,’  said  he,  ‘ you  told  it  me 
yourself.’ 

‘ No  doubt,’  I answered,  ‘ no  doubt,  and  I have  no  wish 
to  kill  you,  but  I see  no  other  way.’ 

‘ Oh,  sir,’  he  pleaded,  ‘you  can  keep  me  here;  you  can 
bind  me  and  keep  me  fast  under  lock  and  key,  if  you  will, 
but  I am  not  fit  to  die.  Have  mercy  ! I pray  have  mercy  !’  and 
in  his  fear  he  clung  to  me. 

‘ Sit  down,’  said  I,  ‘ and  stir  not  till  I think  about  this 
matter.’ 

I was  not  long  this  time  in  making  up  my  mind.  If 
I killed  this  man  I would  have  his  body  on  my  hands, 
whereas,  if  I shut  him  up  till  I had  proclaimed  the  plot,  he 
could  not  harm  me  nor  would  I have  his  blood  upon  my 
soul.  I knew,  moreover,  that  the  old  dame  had  another 
room  unoccupied  where  I might  tie  him  up,  and  I need  not 
stint  myself  of  the  gold  I had  found  in  the  brown  box ; nor 
am  I sure  but  that  I was  a trifle  touched  by  his  miserable 
appearance  as  he  sat  opposite  me,  with  the  candle  light 
playing  upon  his  white  and  anxious  face,  in  which  hope  and 
fear  struggled  for  the  mastery,  while  he  winced  every  now 
and  then  as  some  twinge  of  pain  thrilled  through  his  broken 
arm. 

Taking  with  me  the  dag,  his  dagger,  and  the  dagger  of 
De  Papillon,  so  that  he  was  unarmed  and  could  do  me  no 
harm,  I bade  him  sit  still  till  I returned,  and  went  out. 
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locking  the  door  behind  me.  I walked  along  the  narrow 
passage  upon  which  my  room  opened  to  the  kitchen,  where 
the  old  woman  lived,  and  telling  her  that  I had  a sick  friend 
who  must  have  a room  to  himself,  I bargained  for  her  other 
attic  as  I did  not  wish  to  appear  too  wealthy  lest  I should 
arouse  her  suspicions. 

This  matter  being  settled  to  her  great  satisfaction,  I re- 
turned to  my  room  and  unlocking  the  door  threw  it  open, 
but  as  my  eyes  travelled  over  the  bare  attic  I gave  a cry  of 
rage  and  surprise,  for  it  was  empty  and  my  prisoner  was 
gone.  My  first  thought  was  for  the  papers,  and  I rushed 
across  the  room  to  the  concealed  recess  where  I had  hidden 
them,  but,  to  my  joy,  found  them  safe  and  untouched,  and 
then  I stared  around  me,  wondering  how  the  villain  could 
have  escaped.  There  was  but  one  way  I soon  saw,  and  that 
was  through  the  opened  window  which  was  built  some  way 
back  upon  the  roof  after  the  new  fashion,  and  yet  who 
would  have  thought  that  a man  with  a broken  arm  would 
have  ventured  out  upon  the  steep,  wet  and  slippery 
roof,  which  even  at  its  edge  was  full  thirty  feet  above  the 
street.  There  was  but  one  thing  for  it  now,  as  if  he 
escaped  me  I was  doomed,  and  hastily  unbuckling  my 
rapier  I left  it  behind  me,  and  grasping  a dagger  in  one 
hand  I crawled  out  upon  the  roof.  Clinging  to  the  window 
sill,  I listened  for  any  sound  that  might  tell  me  which  way 
the  villain  had  gone,  and  at  last  I heard  a faint  clattering 
sound  away  to  my  right  and  above  me  as  of  someone 
clambering  over  the  tiles. 

There  was  not  a moment  to  lose,  but  it  was  hard  work 
even  for  me,  compact  though  I was,  to  make  my  way  along 
the  slope,  for  the  wind  was  whistling  right  merrily  up  here 
amongst  the  housetops,  and  the  slash  of  the  rain  confused 
and  blinded  me.  I groped  my  way  onwards,  however, 
sliding  and  slipping,  and  soon,  to  my  joy,  heard  the  sound 
grow  louder  though  I could  see  nothing,  but  what  was  my 
disgust  and  alarm  to  find  it  caused  merely  by  a couple  of 
loose  tiles  with  which  the  wind  was  sporting. 

I clung  to  the  roof  and  listened  again,  but  could  hear 
nothing  beyond  the  call  of  the  night  watch  far  below,  the 
sough  of  the  wind  amongst  the  chimneys  and  gables,  and  the 
splutter  of  the  drenching  rain.  It  was  no  use  I saw,  and 
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turned  cautiously  to  make  my  way  back  again,  but  what  was 
my  fear  and  horror  to  see,  by  the  light  which  streamed  from 
the  window  of  my  room,  the  dark  form  of  a man,  which, 
even  as  I looked,  crept  upwards  and  disappeared  from  my 

sight.  , 

Next  moment  I was  slipping  and  sliding  down  the  root 
rapidly  and  recklessly,  and  all  but  rolled  down  and  over  into 
the  street  more  than  once.  At  last  I reached  the  window 
sill,  and,  carefully  dragging  myself  upwards,  I looked  into 
the  attic.  I saw  at  once  that  I had  been  outwitted,  for 
Crauford  was  in  the  room  again  and  looking  for  the  papers. 
He  must  have  hidden  himself  near  the  window  till  he  had 
seen  me  creep  out  in  pursuit,  and  I only  marvelled  that  he 
had  not  pushed  me  over  into  the  street,  but,  perchance,  he 
feared  his  broken  arm  and  called  to  mind  the  wrench  I had 
given  him  under  the  balcony.  As  this  passed  through  my 
mind  I saw  him  begin  to  pry  about  near  the  recess  where  I 
had  hidden  the  papers,  and  judged  the  time  had  come  to 
finish  his  little  game.  The  fool  had  left  the  window  open 
behind  him,  and  very  softly  I drew  myself  across  the  sill, 
and  getting  on  my  feet,  reached  out  for  my  rapier  which  I 


had  left  in  a corner. 

It  slipped  as  I touched  it,  making  a slight  noise  against 
the  wall  and  the  man  started,  then  catching  sight  of  me  he 
rushed  wildly  to  the  door  and,  pulling  it  open,  disappeared. 
Scarce  waiting  to  draw  my  sword  from  its  sheath  I darted 
after  him,  but,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  ran  full  into  the 
arms  of  the  dame,  who,  hearing  the  noise,  had  come  to  see 
what  the  matter  might  be,  and  but  narrowly  escaped  being 
run  through.  Over  we  rolled,  and  I could  hear  the  villain's 
footsteps  growing  fainter  as  he  ran  down  the  long  stairs,  and 
by  the  time  I got  to  my  feet,  pushed  aside  the  old  woman 
and  reached  the  street,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

I was  foiled  and  returned  slowly  to  my  room,  where  I 
found  the  old  dame  groaning  over  a sore  head  and  not  best 
pleased  with  me,  but  I told  her  my  friend  had  gone  wrong 
in  his  mind  owing  to  his  grievous  sickness,  and  I pacified 
her  with  a piece  of  silver  and  bound  up  the  cut  upon  her 
temple. 

Things  had  come  to  a pretty  pass  with  me  now,  1 thought, 
after  I had  again  seen  that  the  papers  were  safe,  and,  for 
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the  third  time  that  day,  I had  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  what 
I should  do.  There  was  no  doubt  this  Crauford,  being  in 
the  pay  of  Dick  Honeyman,  would  tell  him  all,  and  after 
that  it  was  but  a brief  step  to  the  gibbet,  which  I had  seen 
in  use  more  than  once,  and  I liked  not  the  look  of  it. 
Therefore,  fear  sharpening  my  wits,  I soon  had  my  plan 
ready,  and  bathing  the  wounds  De  Papillon  had  given  me, 
for  they  smarted  sorely,  albeit  they  were  but  slight,  I sought 
my  couch,  hoping  only  that  Master  Honeyman  would  think 
well  upon  these  weighty  matters  before  he  acted,  otherwise 
my  plan  was  like  to  fail,  for  time  was  everything  to  me  and 
I could  do  nothing  till  the  morrow. 

I was  astir  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  having  seen  to 
my  wounds  and  taken  in  a good  supply  of  provender — for 
I have  ever  found  that  there  is  nought  like  a full  stomach 
when  one  has  work  on  hand — I dressed  with  care  and 
circumspection  and  finally  sallied  out,  looking,  I flattered 
myself,  not  a whit  the  worse  for  having  slain  a French  bully 
and  broken  the  arm  of  a would-be  assassin,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  old  dame’s  head. 

You  will  wonder,  no  doubt,  what  my  plan  was,  but  when 
I tell  you  that  I took  my  way  to  the  Horse  Wynd  you  will 
have  an  inkling  of  my  plot  if  you  remember  aught  of  De 
Berault,  the  master  of  fence.  In  very  truth,  I thanked  the 
Lord  that  Master  Honeyman  had,  as  I hoped,  delivered 
himself  into  my  hands  by  boasting  to  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  learned  the  art,  though  I smiled  grimly  to 
myself  when  I remembered  that  his  lessons  had  not 
included  the  knowledge  of  the  wrist  stroke  of  De  Cusac, 
for  my  first  step  was  to  find  where  this  arch  villain  lived, 
and  I reckoned  that  De  Berault  could  tell  me  this,  but 
even  with  this  thought  had  come  the  fear  that  I might  not 
find  the  Frenchman. 

But  find  the  Frenchman  I did,  for  he  had  a great  notice 
hung  out  at  number  three  of  the  Wynd,  which  itself  is  but 
a bow  shot  from  the  palace,  and  I was  soon  ushered  into 
his  presence.  He  was  unlike  either  of  his  two  countrymen 
I had  known,  for  he  was  a stately  old  man  with  white  hair 
and  a bristling  moustachios,  tall  and  well  built,  and  with  a 
bow  which  would  have  put  poor  De  Cusac’s  nose  out  of 
joint. 
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Seeing  in  me,  as  he  believed,  a fresh  pupil  he  was  most 
suave  and  gracious,  and  I thought  it  wise  to  let  him  think 
I might  take  lessons  from  him,  but  I gave  him  to  understand 
that  I was  but  newly  come  into  the  town  and  had  heard 
much  of  him  from  my  worthy  friend,  Master  Richard 
Honeyman,  whom  I much  longed  to  visit,  but  knew  not 
where  he  lived. 

Ten  minutes,  thereafter,  the  worthy  master  of  fence 
bowed  me  out  upon  the  street  with  the  knowledge  that 
Master  Richard  Honeyman  lived  in  the  Wynd  of  the 
Blackfriars  as  it  was  still  called — though  the  Black  Friars 
had  left  naught  but  a memory  behind  them,  and  that  not  a 
savoury  one,  I opine. 

Thither  I soon  took  my  way  after  paying  a visit  to  the 
Luckenbooths  and  getting  the  papers  which  I once  more 
carried  in  the  brown  box  hidden  under  my  cloak,  a new  one 
which  I had  bought  me. 

In  this  fashion  I came  to  the  Wynd  and  concealed 
myself  in  an  entry  opposite  the  house,  wherein,  as  De 
Berault  had  told  me,  Dick  Honeyman  was  lodged.  In 
the  first  place,  however,  I gave  a lad  a groat  to  throw  a 
handful  of  earth  and  stones  against  each  of  the  windows, 
and  at  one  of  them,  from  my  hiding-place,  I was  mightily 
pleased  in  a short  time  to  see  the  face  of  Dick  Honeyman 
appear,  and  over  his  shoulder  a second  face  peered  out, 
the  face  of  Crauford,  the  would-be  assassin.  They  shook 
their  fists  at  the  urchin,  who  made  off  as  I had  told  him, 
and  I waited  patiently  for  them  to  leave  the  house  as  I 
knew  they  must  ere  long. 

Fully  an  hour  passed,  however,  ere  they  sallied  forth, 
my  friend  of  the  previous  night  having  his  arm  in  a sling 
and  looking  very  pale  and  sickly.  They  talked  in  low  tones 
to  each  other  and  strode  away  up  the  street  intent  upon  I 
well  knew  what. 

I had  not  a moment  to  lose,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone  from  sight  I crossed  the  road  and,  climbing  the  stairs, 
knocked  loudly  at  a door  upon  the  right,  which,  from  the 
position  of  the  windows,  I judged  to  be  that  of  the  house 
where  these  two  worthies  lodged,  or,  at  least,  where  Dick 
Honeyman  abode.  It  was  opened  to  me  by  a wrinkled 
and  sour-visaged  woman  who  eyed  me  with  suspicion. 
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‘ Is  Master  Honeyman  within  ? ’ said  I. 

‘And  if  he  is,’  said  the  woman,  ‘what  may  you  want 
with  him  ? ’ 

‘ What  ? ’ said  I,  as  if  surprised,  ‘ and  is  this  the  fashion 
after  which  folk  are  treated  in  a city  ? My  certes,  I will  hie 
me  back  to  Kirktoun  again  ! ’ 

‘ Art  from  Kirktoun  then  ? ’ she  asked. 

‘That  am  I,  woman,’  said  I,  ‘and  have  known  Dick 
Honeyman  since  ever  he  was  a suckling.’ 

‘ And  you  wish  to  see  him  ? ’ 

‘ Good  lack  ! what  else  dost  think  I am  here  for  ? ’ 

‘Then  he  is  out.’ 

‘ Out  ? ’ said  I,  feigning  sorrow  at  the  news,  ‘ but  I will 
wait  for  him.’ 

‘He  owes  you  naught?’  she  inquired  of  me,  in  a tone 
which  told  me  it  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  asked  the 
question. 

‘ On  the  contrary,’  said  I,  ‘it  is  I who  owe  him  something, 
and  being  an  honest  man  would  pay  him  withal.’ 

At  that  she  let  me  into  his  room,  little  thinking  what  it 
was  I owed  him  and  in  what  fashion  I should  pay  my  debt. 

The  room  which  I now  entered  was  a very  different  one 
from  my  little  attic  in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  I gazed  with 
much  respect  at  the  tapestries  on  the  wall,  at  the  crossed 
foils,  the  carved  chairs  and  the  great  punch  bowl  set  in 
the  centre  of  the  table ; but  as  soon  as  the  woman  had 
closed  the  door  and  left  me  to  myself  I searched  for  a 
place  where  I might  put  the  little  box,  and  finally  bestowed 
it  behind  a piece  of  tapestry  whereon  was  worked  a hunting 
scene  with  much  skill  and  prettiness.  It  was  sufficient  of 
a hiding-place  and  yet  not  too  secret  a one,  and  I made  no 
doubt  the  papers  would  be  found  in  due  time;  then  I sat 
down  and  waited,  after  having  inspected  a closet  where  I 
might  hide  should  the  two  worthies  return. 

Happily  for  me  there  was  no  sign  of  them  within  twenty 
minutes,  and  calling  the  woman  I said  I would  return  after 
a time — for  which  lie  may  God  forgive  me — and  I put  her  in 
a good  humour  by  leaving  a small  piece  of  silver  in  her 
palm,  then  I went  out  into  the  street  again,  and  thus 
having,  as  they  say  nowadays,  laid  the  mine,  I prepared  to 
fire  it. 
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I had  hardly  reached  the  top  of  the  Wynd  when  I saw 
what  I wished  and  expected  to  see,  to  wit  the  two  rogues 
going  up  the  High  Street  with  a bodyguard  of  the  town 
watch  led  by  a fat,  little  man  with  a paunch  like  the  breast 
of  a turkey  cock  and  a strut  like  a bantam’s,  one  and  all 
looking  mightily  important,  and  making,  I had  no  doubt, 
for  a certain  room  under  the  eaves  of  the  Luckenbooths. 

The  moment  they  caught  sight  of  me  there  was  a fine 
to-do. 

‘There  he  is,’  shouted  Crauford,  ‘at  the  head  of  the 
Wynd.  Seize  him,  in  the  King’s  name  ! ’ 

They  stopped  and  stared  mightily  when  I walked  quietly 
towards  them,  and  ere  they  could  lay  hands  on  me  I called 
out  to  the  leader. 

‘ Ha  worshipful  sir,  so  you  have  the  villains ! Prettily 
done,  prettily  done;  but  were  it  not  well  to  make  them 
fast,  for  if  you  lose  them  now,  you  are  like  to  lose  your 
head  as  well.’ 

‘ What,’  stuttered  the  little  man,  ‘ what  is  this  ? I arrest 
you  in  the  King’s  name  ! See  to  it  Watt  and  Cunninghame.’ 
At  this  I burst  into  a roar  of  laughter,  and  seeing  a crowd 
gathering  I called  out  to  him  loudly, — 

‘So  they  have  played  the  old  trick  again.  In  truth,  I 
had  not  thought  they  would  have  taken  you  by  it,  but  they 
will  be  off;  in  the  name  of  Queen  Bess,  I charge  you  to 
arrest  these  men  on  a plea  of  high  treason  to  the  realm  and 
the  good  estate  of  the  Church.’ 

‘ But,  but,’  he  stuttered,  ‘it  is  you  who  are  the  traitor.’ 

‘ Good  lack !’  I shouted,  ‘ what  a fat  head  it  is ! The  papers 
are  in  their  rooms  at  this  very  moment ! Dost  not  see  I am 
in  search  of  these  very  rogues  on  behalf  of  her  serene 
Majesty  Elizabeth  of  England?  Guard  them  closely  as 
you  value  your  head,  sir.  I will  to  the  palace  this  moment. 
Their  rooms  are  at  six  of  the  Blackfriars’  Wynd,  there  you 
will  find  the  papers  of  the  Papish  plot,  and  see  you  let  not 
these  villains  free.  To  the  Tolbooth  with  them  ! ’ 

The  crowd,  carried  away  by  my  seeming  rage,  and  hearing 
but  one  side  of  the  question,  joined  in  the  cry, — 

‘ To  the  Tolbooth  with  the  Papishers  1 Death  to  the 
traitors  ! See  to  it,  Master  Bennett,  see  to  it ! ’ they  roared  till 
the  little  man  was  fairly  bewildered.  As  he  hesitated  I 
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whispered  in  his  ear,  ‘ If  you  do  not  hurry,  some  other  will 
get  these  papers  and  the  reward,  and  all  your  trouble  will 
go  for  naught.’ 

At  this,  despite  their  outcry,  he  caused  Honeyman  and 
Crauford  to  be  bound  and  guarded  with  all  care,  and  then 
set  off  for  number  six  of  the  Wynd,  followed  by  a great  crowd, 
who  began  to  pelt  these  two  unfortunates  with  evil-smelling 
eggs  and  all  manner  of  refuse  from  the  street  to  their  no 
small  discomfort. 

‘ Fortuna  favet  fortibus'  said  I to  myself,  and  pushed  my 
way  through  the  crowd  shouting  loudly, — 

‘ In  the  King’s  name  hinder  me  not  ! ’ and  keeping  a sharp 
outlook  for  a dagger  point,  as  there  might  well  be  some 
privy  to  the  plot  in  the  throng. 

The  folk  parted  before  me  to  let  me  pass,  and  I heard 
them  muttering,  ‘The  English  spy,’  ‘Did  he  find  them?’ 
‘ Nay,  ’twas  Master  Bennett,’  ‘ There  will  be  hangings  for 
this,’  and  a dozen  similar  fragments  of  their  talk. 

I was  soon  free  of  them  and  swaggered  off  as  quickly 
as  might  be  down  the  street  towards  the  palace,  and  none 
followed  me,  being,  as  was  but  natural,  more  taken  up 
with  two  traitors  than  a single  spy,  and  that  a squat  one. 


CHAPTER  X 


OF  THE  CREW  OF  THE  GALLEY  AND  THE  SILENT  MAN 
WHO  SQUINTED 

AS  soon  as  I might  do  so  with  safety  I turned  down  a 
side  street ; and  when  no  one  was  in  sight  took 
to  my  heels  and  ran  as  fast  as  I could  towards 
Leith,  where  I resolved  to  hide  till  I could  get  aboard  some 
craft. ' I had  need  of  hurry,  for  I well  knew  that  sooner  or 
later  the  true  tale  would  be  out,  albeit  the  finding  of  the 
papers  would  keep  them  on  the  wrong  track  for  a time, 
at  least  so  long  as  the  direction  of  affairs  rested  with  the 
thick-brained  Master  Bennett.  , 

This  was  what  all  my  fine  ideas  had  come  to  I thought, 
as  I paused  to  take  breath.  Instead  of  some  great  reward, 
and  much  honour  and  glory,  I was  a panting  fugitive,  likel} 
soon  to  become  an  exile  or  perchance  a corpse ; but  at  the 
thought  of  the  latter  I tightened  my  belt  and  set  off  again, 
thanking  God  I had  my  good  sword  with  me  and  knew 
the  old  wrist  stroke  of  De  Cusac. 

Not  an  hour  had  passed  from  the  time  I left  the  High 
Street  till  I stood  at  the  door  of  a small  tavern  on  the 
wharf,  for  I had  no  wish  to  see  the  inside  of  the  ‘ Wood 
Arms  ’ again,  and  I thought  a few  folk  had  turned  and  stared 
hard  at  me,  though  whether  this  was  because  of  the  sla)  ing 
of  De  Papillon  or  on  account  of  my  strange  build  I knew 
not,  and  you  may  be  sure  I did  not  tarry  to  ask  them. 

I had  no  fear  of  entering  the  tavern,  for  I hoped  to  find 
some  mariner  within,  and  judged  I could  deal  with  any 
brawler  in  the  village  if  occasion  should  arise. 

Therefore  I boldly  pushed  the  door  open  and  walked  in, 
and  I could  see  mine  host  start  as  he  saw  me,  and  opined 
he  knew  the  story  of  my  fight  with  the  Frenchman. 

So 
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At  the  table,  however,  were  seated  a couple  of  men  the 
like  of  whom  I had  never  seen  before.  They  were  dressed 
after  the  fashion  of  seamen,  yet  in  more  gaudy  colours  than 
such  affect,  and  wore  great  boots,  with  wide,  flapping  tops. 

The  one  was  a thick-set,  black-bearded  fellow,  who  wore 
a chain  and  whistle,  the  other  a round-faced  man,  exceeding 
fat  and  clean-shaven,  save  for  a gathering  of  fair  and  stubbly 
hair  upon  his  double  chin.  As  I entered,  the  bearded  man 
caught  sight  of  me. 

‘Jeremiah,’  he  roared  out,  ‘ what  is  this?’ 

‘Nay,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘ you  are  but  a trifle  wrong;  I am  called 
Jeremy.’ 

‘ A wit ! ’ he  shouted.  ‘ By  Saint  Christopher  Columbus, 
a wit.  What  figure  is  he,  Phil  ? Hast  got  the  lie  of  him  ?’ 

‘ He  is  a square,  methinks,’  answered  the  other,  in  a queer, 
piping  voice,  ‘a  square,  but  with  appendages.’ 

‘Tangents,  belike,’ said  the  bearded  man. 

‘ Nay,  nay,  dost  not  know  that  only  a circle  may  have  a 
tangent,  while — ’ 

‘To  the  devil  with  such  nonsense,’  shouted  the  other; 

‘ tangent  or  no  tangent,  square,  circle  or  rumple  tow,  you 
shall  drink  with  us,  sir.’ 

‘That,’  said  I,  ‘depends  on  what  you  drink.’ 

‘ A canny  fellow,  I trow,’  he  said,  ‘ but  I know  not  what 
it  is  and  care  less.  ’Tis  wine  of  some  sort,  and  wets  the 
throttle,’  and  he  poured  out  a bumper  for  me. 

I drained  it  off  forthwith,  but  it  had  a vile  taste  and  I 
made  a grimace  over  it. 

‘ Well,’  said  he,  ‘ how  dost  like  it  ? ’ 

‘ Excellently  well,’  I answered,  with  the  taste  of  the  stuff 
still  upon  my  tongue. 

At  this  they  both  roared  with  laughter. 

‘ Gad  ! ’ said  the  bearded  man,  ‘ an’  you  had  a fair  measure 
of  strength,  I would  have  you  join  our  company,  for  you  are 
a man  after  mine  own  heart.’ 

At  that,  seeing  a way  out  of  my  difficulties,  and.  as  I hoped, 
out  of  Leith,  I answered  quietly, — 

‘Strength  is  but  a small  matter,  sirs,  but,  perchance,  you 
can  do  this?’  and  taking  the  edge  of  the  table  with  both 
my  hands  I put  out  all  my  force  upon  it,  and  with  a quick 
jerk  broke  it  across. 
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‘Jeremiah  !’  shouted  the  one. 

‘ Quod  est  demonstrandum,'  squeaked  the  other. 

‘ Look  ye,’  said  the  bearded  man,  ‘ canst  use  that  pig- 
sticker of  yours  ? ’ . 

‘ Use  it  ? ’ said  the  landlord,  who  had  been  staring  at  me 
open-mouthed ; ‘ why,  this  is  the  fellow  who  slew  that  foreign 
swashbuckler  of  whom  I told  ye.’  _ 

‘ Gad  ! ’ said  the  bearded  man,  1 is  it  so?  Then  listen.  1 
am  Captain  Hew  Dysart,  an  honest  trader;  this  Phil 
Bartelow,  as  worthy  and,  if  you  will,  as  fat  a navigator  as 
ever  trod  deck.  We  have  a good  galley  in , the  roads  and  a 
merry  crew;  what  say  you  to  join  with  us?  ’ 

« But/  said  I,  ‘ though  I can  make  shift  to  sail  a boat,  I 

know  naught  of  great  ships.’  # 

‘You  will  ne’er  learn  younger,’  said  the  man  who  called 
himself  Dysart,  ‘and  Phil  here  can  teach  you  anything, 
from  what  a circle  is  to  the  way  of  walking  a plank  with  your 
eyes  shut,’  and  at  this  they  laughed  long  and  loudly. 

‘And  what  may  a circle  be?’  said  I. 

‘ A circle,’  said  the  fat  man,  closing  one  of  his  dim,  blue 
eyes  and  thus  screwing  up  his  face,  ‘ a circle  is  that  which 
hath  a circumference,  but  is  void  in  the  interior. 

‘ Like  a certain  Phil  Bartelow,  his  head,’  said  the  bearded 

man.  , 

‘ Go  to,  go  to  ! the  jest  is  old,  and  hath  a hne  drawn  round 

it  externally,’  continued  the  fat  man. 

‘ As  thou  shalt  have  some  day,  Phil.’ 

‘A  murrain  on  you  for  an  untimely  gabbler,’  said  the  fat 

man.  . . 

‘ Well,’  said  the  other,  ‘ the  wine  is  finished  ; what  say  you 

to  our  offer  ? ’ . 

‘ What  do  ye  trade  in  ? ’ I asked,  being  in  doubt. 

‘ Cargo,’  said  he,  ‘ the  cargo  varies.  Phil,  does’t  not  ? ’ 

‘ Ay,  ay,’  quoth  the  fat  man.  ‘ From  English  goods  to 
Dutch  cheeses  and  Norse  hides.’ 

‘ Well,’  said  the  other,  ‘ wilt  join  ? 

1 “ ’Tis  a roving  life 
And  a rolling  life,” 


as  the  poet  hath  it ; but  what  in  thunder  is  this  ? ’ 
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There  was  the  sound  of  horse  hoofs,  and  then  a 
hammering  at  the  door  which  I had  closed  behind  me. 

‘ I opine,’  said  I,  ‘ it  is  for  me ; but,  sirs,  I am  with 
you.’ 

‘ Then  this  way,’  said  Hew  Dysart  and  opening  a window 
at  the  back  of  the  tavern  he  jumped  out  and  we  followed 
him,  the  worthy  navigator  puffing  mightily  in  the  process, 
and  well-nigh  sticking  fast.  Keeping  the  house  between  us 
and  those  who  were  making  the  uproar,  we  ran  for  the 
water’s  edge,  some  fifty  yards  away,  where  a boat  lay  fastened 
to  an  iron  ring. 

We  were  half-way  to  it  when  we  were  discovered,  and  a 
crowd  came  rushing  after  us,  led  by  a man  on  horseback, 
who,  without  fail,  would  have  overtaken  us  had  not 
Dysart  whipped  a pistol  from  a sash  he  wore  under  his 
loose  coat  and  fired  at  him,  hitting  the  horse,  which  stumbled 
and  fell. 

Next  moment  we  reached  the  boat,  and,  getting  in,  cast 
her  off  and  soon  pulled  out  of  pistol  shot,  leaving  the 
pursuers  to  dance  with  rage  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  for  they 
were  some  time  in  finding  another  boat. 

‘ Ha,  ha  ! ’ laughed  Dysart,  ‘ this  is  a jest  after  mine  own 
heart,  for  an  honest  trader  sees  little  of  war  and  blood,  and 
every  man  has  a taste  for  it,  even  our  worthy  navigator  here.’ 

‘ God  forbid  ! ’ said  the  other,  1 1 have  a loathing  of  it.’ 

‘They  have  got  a boat  there,’  said  I. 

‘Then  let  us  give  way  again,  Master  Jeremy.  Your  other 
name  is — ’ 

‘ Clephane.’ 

‘ A goodly  mouthful,’  said  the  fat  man. 

* And  how  came  you,  Master  Clephane,  to  be  in  this 
plight  ? ’ 

‘You  forget,’  said  I,  ‘that  I slew  a Frenchman  yesterday.’ 

‘ So,  so,’  said  he,  ‘ you  are  well  out  o’t  then.  There  is  the 
galley,’  and  he  pointed  to  a long,  low  vessel  painted  a dark 
green  colour,  with  two  masts  and  great  yards  whereon  sail 
was  being  set. 

She  had  a row  of  holes  along  the  side,  which  I thought 
looked  small  for  ports,  and  found  afterwards  were  for  great 
oars  called  sweeps,  with  which  she  was  propelled  when  the 
wind  failed  her.  In  twenty  minutes  we  were  aboard,  the 
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anchor  was  hove  up  to  her  bows,  then  with  the  westerly 
wind  bellying  out  her  great  sails  she  gathered  way  and 
slipped  along,  a froth  of  bubbles  streaming  from  her  stern 
and  her  sharp  bow  plunging  into  the  swell,  while  the  boat 
which  had  pursued  us  turned  for  the  shore.  I looked 
about  me  in  wonder,  for  I had  never  seen  such  a craft.  I 
was  standing  on  her  poop,  which  was  lowr  and  had  a hatch- 
way with  stairs  descending,  as  I found  afterwards,  to  a great 
cabin  in  her  stern. 

Forward,  in  the  waist,  were  benches  ranged  crosswise,  with 
the  long  oars  of  which  I have  spoken  lashed  to  them  inside 
the  bulwarks,  and  still  further  forwards  was  a fore-deck 
curving  upwards  to  a huge  bowsprit,  with  a cross  spar  on 
which  a little  sail  was  set.  In  the  waist  twenty  or  thirty- 
men  were  gathered,  and  I called  to  mind  Hew  Dysart’s 
words  as  to  a merry  crew.  Merry  or  no,  they  were  a most 
villainous-looking  lot,  in  gay-coloured  caps  and  leathern 
jerkins,  with  waistbands  in  which  knives  were  stuck,  and 
they  lounged  and  spat  copiously.  I liked  not  the  look  of 
them,  but  still  less  did  I like  the  look  of  four  cannon  upon 
the  poop,  and  the  same  number  upon  the  fore-deck ; and 
again  I called  to  mind  the  words  of  Hew  Dysart,  that  an 
honest  trader  sees  but  little  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  I 
wondered  much  why  the  cannon  were  there. 

‘ Ha  ! ’ said  the  captain,  who  must  have  seen  my  wonder- 
ing gaze,  ‘ these  be  a strange  cargo  for  the  Will-o'-the- 
but  we  are  bound  for  Biscay  Bay,  and  the  Spanish  and 
Portugals  know  little  difference  between  a Scottish  flag  and 
an  English  one,  and  are  as  likely  to  trouble  Saint  Andrew’s 
Cross  as  the  Cross  of  Saint  George,  for  they  have  forgotten 
old  Andrew  Wood  and  his  doings.’ 

Now,  though  he  was  so  glib  with  his  tongue,  yet  somehow 
or  other  I mistrusted  him,  and  feared  I had  fallen  mayhap 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire;  and  an  event  which 
happened  that  same  night  served  to  strengthen  my  doubts 
and  put  me  on  my  guard.  It  was  growing  dusk,  and  as  I 
leant  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  fore-deck,  whither  I had 
wandered,  watching  the  line  of  the  southern  shore  and 
marking  where  the  sea  swept  into  the  Bay  of  Aberlady-,  I 
became  aware  of  a man  who  had  come  close  to  me  so 
silently  that  I had  not  heard  him,  and  indeed  I would  not 
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have  known  he  was  there  had  he  not  given  a little  cough 
as  if  to  clear  his  throat. 

As  I turned  my  head  to  see  him  better,  he  spoke  to  me 
in  a whisper. 

‘ Hist,  lad  ! keep  looking  shorewards  and  let  none  think  I 
speak  with  you.  How  did  you  come  to  be  on  board  this 
craft  ? ’ 

‘ I rowed  to  it  in  a boat,’  said  I,  not  being  minded  to  say 
overmuch  to  this  fellow. 

‘Spoken  like  a Scot,’  said  he,  and  laughed  softly  to 
himself. 

‘ Art  not  a Scotchman  ? ’ said  I,  whispering  as  he  had  done. 

‘Not  I,’  he  answered ; ‘I  am  from  England,  and  by  name 
Simon  Grisel.’ 

‘Then,’  said  I,  ‘what  do  you  on  this  craft?’ 

‘ Tit  for  tat,’  he  answered ; ‘ there  are  half  the  nations 
under  God’s  sun  in  this  same  Will-o'-the-  Wisp , a murdering, 
thieving  crew,  and  as  you  have  not  the  look  of  such  I 
thought  well  to  warn  you,  lad,  but  mum’s  the  word,  I must 
away.’  And  as  silently  as  he  had  come  the  man  crept 
forwards,  leaving  me  with  a vague  idea  of  a sallow-coloured 
face,  an  eye  which  squinted  mightily  and  a hoarse  whisper. 
Having  been  shown  a little  cabin  in  the  stern  where  I was 
to  sleep,  I soon  went  below,  troubled  in  my  mind  at  what 
this  fellow  had  told  me,  and  at  what  I had  seen  for  myself ; 
but,  despite  all  this,  and  the  chorus  of  some  filthy  song 
which  came  to  my  ears,  sung  by  Phil  Bartelow  an’  one  were 
to  judge  by  the  queer  piping  tune  of  it,  I soon  fell  asleep, 
being  wearied  by  the  strain  and  excitement  of  the  day. 

When  I woke  I lay  wondering  where  I might  be,  for  there 
was  a sound  of  creaking  and  splashing,  and  every  now  and 
then  a thud,  thud  above  me.  Catching  sight  of  the  port- 
hole through  which  the  light  was  streaming,  I called  to 
mind  that  I was  on  the  galley,  and  by  the  heave  and  roll 
I judged  we  were  well  out  to  sea.  I felt  in  nowise  sick,  as 
I have  heard  some  do  upon  a first  voyage,  and  rising, 
dressed  myself  and  climbed  on  deck. 

It  was  a fair  and  fresh  morning,  a merry  breeze  coming 
astern  of  us  and  singing  through  the  rigging,  while  the  white- 
topped  waves  chased  us  briskly  as  we  plunged  and  staggered 
on  under  a press  of  sail.  Away  behind  us  was  a faint,  dark 
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line,  which  I took  to  be  the  Scottish  coast,  and  there  was 
naught  else  in  sight  save  a few  sea-birds,  now  poising  them- 
selves against  the  wind,  anon  wheeling  and  speeding  before 
it,  their  black-tipped  heads  ever  turning  from  side  to  side 
as  they  hunted  for  their  prey. 

‘ ’Tis  a fine  day,  Master  Clephane,’  piped  the  fat  navigator, 
rolling  towards  me  with  a kind  of  waddle,  ‘ and  the  Will- ti- 
the- Wisp  is  making  the  best  o’t  An’  this  holds  we  shall  not 
be  long  in  making  the  Garonne,  I warrant.’ 

‘ And  where  may  that  be  ? ’ said  I,  a trifle  coldly,  for  I 
did  not  care  overmuch  for  the  man. 

‘ ’Tis  in  France,  lad,  a noble  river  opening  on  Biscay 
Bay,  and  a fine  place  for  wine  and  women,  the  which,  ta’en 
together,  are  ever  a sailor’s  best  friends,’  and  away  he  rolled 
forwards,  squeaking  out  an  order  to  a few  men  who  were 
busy  over  something  in  the  waist. 

I leant  over  the  side  and  watched  the  foaming  path  we 
left  in  our  wake,  and  noted  the  gleam  of  light  on  the  green 
curve  of  the  billows ; and  it  seemed  strange  that  I should 
be  leaving  the  Scottish  land  in  such  a way,  for  if  I had 
cared  I need  not  have  played  the  trick  on  Honeyman  and 
Crauford,  and  I saw  now  that  I had  done  so  because  I was 
not  over  anxious  as  to  what  became  of  me,  and  the  freak 
suited  my  state  of  mind,  and  love  of  things  which  stir  the 
frame  and  quicken  the  pulse. 

For  all  that,  I was  glad  we  were  bound  for  the  country  of 
De  Cusac,  and  I judged,  if  all  he  said  were  true,  it  must  be 
a land  well  worth  the  seeing ; and  then  my  thoughts  went 
back  to  Kirktoun,  with  its  bonny  braes  and  waving  woods, 
and,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  to  Mistress 
Marjorie  also,  and  I called  to  mind  her  fair  face  as  I had 
first  seen  it,  her  smile  and  merry  laugh,  and  as  I thought 
upon  it  all  I groaned  aloud. 

‘ What  ho  ! ’ bellowed  a voice  at  my  ear,  * art  sick,  lad  ? 
Doth  stomach  feel  topsy-turvy,  and  head  light  ? ’ 

I turned,  and  found  the  captain  surveying  me  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

‘Nay,’  I answered,  ‘I  am  not  ill.’ 

‘Then  dost  grieve  over  the  Frenchman’s  soul,  I warrant  ? 
Ah,  lad ! when  you  have  slain — But  where  is  Grisel  ? 
Pass  the  word  for  Simon  to  come  aft ! ’ he  roared. 
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From  a small  door  in  the  bulkhead  of  the  fore  deck,  my 
silent  friend  of  the  previous  night  presently  appeared,  and 
coming  quickly  along  a broad  plank  which  led  from  bench 
to  bench,  he  reached  the  poop. 

I had  a better  view  of  him  now,  and  have  not  often  seen 
so  strange  a looking  mortal.  I had  ever  heard  that  English- 
men were  beef-eaters,  full  fleshed  and  ruddy  cheeked,  but 
this  specimen  of  one  was  tall,  over  six  feet  in  height,  and 
very  lean,  with  a long  and  solemn  face  and  a squinting  eye. 
He  was  a big-boned  man,  howbeit,  and  I could  fancy  had  no 
small  measure  of  strength  in  his  stringy  carcass,  but  to  my 
eye  he  looked  little  of  a seaman,  for  most  mariners  are  short 
and  thick-set,  and  the  greater  number  carry  paunches,  being 
fat  and  lazy ; at  least  it  was  so  with  such  as  I had  seen  before 
this  time. 

He  never  looked  near  me  when  he  came  up  with  us,  but 
bent  his  head  and  swept  out  a leg  in  salute  to  the  captain 
as  if  he  had  been  a horse  kicking,  and  then  stood  erect 
with  the  ghost  of  a smile  upon  his  thin  lips,  and  one  hand 
upon  his  hip. 

‘ Well,  Simon,’  said  the  captain,  ‘ here  we  have  another 
worthy  fellow  aboard  the  Wisp.  FI  is  name  is  Master  Jeremy 
Clephane,  and  he  is  desirous  of  learning  somewhat  as  to 
sails  and  ropes,  so  you  must  even  teach  him.’ 

Again  Simon  kicked  out  behind  him. 

‘This  man,’  said  Dysart,  turning  to  me,  ‘will  tell  you  all 
you  need  know,  and  not  being  of  the  ship’s  company,  as  far 
as  work  is  concerned,  has  time  to  do  it  well ; and  now  we 
shall  break  our  fast,  for  the  air  is  keen.’ 

There  were  only  the  captain  and  Bartelow  at  the  meal, 
and  I listened  with  wonder  to  their  talk,  though  they  dealt 
solely  with  the  running  of  cargoes,  castaway  ships,  fights  with 
sea-rovers,  and  such-like  topics  ; but  I wondered  more  at 
what  the  fat  navigator  ate,  and  thought  on  what  De  Cusac 
would  have  said  had  he  seen  him,  for  he  stowed  away  a 
marvellous  stomachful,  to  wit,  the  half  of  a great  ham,  and 
with  it  the  better  part  of  a bottle  of  pickled  stuffs,  a whole 
wheaten  loaf,  and  the  most  of  a fat  fowl,  and  washed  this 
down  by  a quart  of  ale,  finishing  in  pleasant  fashion  with  a 
huge  draught  of  a drink  like  ‘ the  kingdom,’  of  which  I have 
told  you. 
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The  captain  laughed  mightily  at  my  face  as  I watched 
this  all-devouring  worthy,  and  told  me  it  was  but  a small 
feat,  and  that  I should  see  Phil  Bartelow  eat  after  a hard 
day’s  work  at  stowing  cargo ; and  at  this  they  both  nigh 
split  themselves  with  mirth. 

‘ Good  lack  ! ’ thought  I,  ‘ if  the  crew  be  half  as  merry, 
then  Hew  Dysart  hath  not  lied  to  me  on  that  count,’  and 
soon  after  I went  upon  deck  again  and  spent  the  better  part 
of  that  day  learning  of  stays  and  braces,  main  and  topsails, 
foresails  and  trysails,  lubbers’  holes  and  cross-trees,  till  my 
poor  head  could  hold  no  more.  Also  I learned  somewhat 
as  to  guiding  a ship,  with  a promise  of  being  taught  the 
stars  at  night,  though  to  be  sure  when  night  came  I was 
oyer-tired  to  trouble  about  stars  or  aught  else,  for  the  sea 
air  made  me  a mighty  sleeper.  I had  but  little  chance  for 
talk  on  other  matters,  but  the  Englishman  again  warned  me, 
and  when  I doubted  him  smiled  to  himself  and  said,  ‘ Bide 
a wee,’  and  then  asked  me  how  I liked  his  Scotch,  and 
laughed  when  I told  him  he  would  break  his  jaw  over  it 

‘ If  this  is  such  a craft,  what  do  you  on  it?  ’ I said. 

‘ Softly,  softly,  lad,’  said  he,  and  laid  a finger  to  the  side 
of  his  thin  nose,  nor  would  he  tell  me  more,  but  hinted  that 
before  long  I might  know  all ; and  seeing  Phil  Bartelow 
approaching,  he  fell  to  teaching  me  again,  leaving  me  in  a 
frame  of  mind  very  far  from  pleasant,  and  wishing  I had 
never  set  foot  on  the  Will-o'-the-  Wisp. 


CHAPTER  XI 


OF  THE  STEERING  OF  PHIL  BARTELOW  AND  THE 
FIGHT  WITH  THE  QUEEN’S  SHIP 

S Simon  Grisel  had  said,  it  was  not  long  ere  I found 


out  the  true  nature  of  the  galley  and  her  crew — 


and  that  in  a fashion  which  made  my  blood  boil, 
and  turned  me  sick. 

The  next  day  we  had  a taste  of  dirty  weather  and  made 
but  little  way,  splashing  and  squattering  on  the  seas,  and 
pitching  into  the  curling  waves  till  the  sail  upon  the 
bowsprit  was  drenched  with  brine.  It  calmed  during  the 
next  night,  however,  and  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day  that  I had  my  eyes  opened.  When  I reached 
the  poop  I stared  about  me  in  surprise,  and  wondered  what 
had  come  over  the  vessel  in  the  night-time.  Her  yards 
were  askew,  her  sails  ragged  and  torn,  and  as  she  rolled 
upon  the  smooth  swell  she  looked  battered  and  forlorn  as 
if  half  wrecked  by  a tempest. 

Only  a half-dozen  of  the  crew  were  upon  the  deck  and 
in  the  waist,  but  I noted  a stack  of  small  arms  in  racks 
around  each  mast,  and  there  was  powder  and  shot  by  the 
side  of  each  cannon. 

A man  was  waving  a flag  over  the  side,  and  looking  sea- 
wards I saw  about  a mile  off  a barque  with  two  masts  and 
dirty  sails,  bluff-bowed  and  ugly,  rising  and  falling  on  the 
swell  and  heading  for  us. 

‘ What  has  befallen  us  ? ’ said  I to  the  captain,  who  was 
gazing  through  a long  glass  at  the  craft  to  windward. 

‘ We  are  in  a bad  way,  lad,’ said  he,  ‘ and  must  have  help. 
Yonder  is  a Norse  ship  which  will  give  us  that  same,  I trust, 
for  she  has  seen  our  signal.’ 

‘ Are  we  like  to  sink  ? ’ I asked. 
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‘I  trust  not,  I trust  not,’  he  answered,  ‘but  God  only 
knows  ! ’ and  he  turned  away  and  called  out  for  the  ship  to 
be  pumped.  The  galley  must  have  sprung  a leak,  I thought, 
as  I watched  the  water  gushing  from  her,  and  I could  see 
the  men  on  the  Norse  barque  pointing  to  us,  for  she  was 
drawing  close.  As  I stood  thus  Simon  passed  near  me,  and 
I asked  him  if  we  were  like  to  go  down. 

‘ Nay,  my  friend,’  he  whispered,  staring  straight  in  front 
of  him,  ‘ but  that  poor  barque  is — this  is  but  a ruse.  You  will 
go  below  an’  you  take  my  advice.’ 

I turned  cold  as  he  said  this,  but  I was  not  minded  to 
leave  the  deck,  for  I knew  not  where  the  truth  lay,  and 
feared  to  be  below  if  the  galley  sank ; but  I began  to  see 
that  Simon  spoke  truth,  and  I felt  sick  at  heart  for  the 
Norsemen. 

‘ Hey  ho  ! ’ came  a hail  from  the  strange  ship,  and  then 
a voice  in  a foreign  tongue. 

‘We  have  started  a plank,’  bellowed  back  the  captain, 
making  a hollow  of  his  hands  ; ‘ canst  send  us  a boat,  for  we 
be  short  handed  ? ’ 

The  man  who  had  hailed  us  waved  his  hand,  and  a little 
boat  which  had  been  towing  astern  of  the  barque  was 
hauled  alongside  her,  and,  three  men  dropping  into  her,  she 
was  rowed  towards  us  while  the  barque  backed  her  topsail 
and  lay-to,  riding  easily  upon  the  smooth  rollers,  black  and 
square-sterned,  and  yet  no  ugly  picture  as  the  morning  sun 
gleamed  upon  her  black  hull  and  squat  masts. 

As  I turned  from  looking  at  her,  I saw  that  Simon  had, 
indeed,  spoken  truth,  for  half  the  crew  of  the  galley  lay 
hidden  under  the  benches  in  the  waist,  and  the  small  arms 
were  gone  from  the  racks.  Seeing  this  I was  about  to  call 
out  to  the  men  in  the  boat  when  I felt  a cold  ring  placed 
against  my  temple,  and  squinting  round  I saw  Phil 
Bartelow  at  my  side,  and  judged  a pistol  was  held  against 
my  head. 

‘ Gently,  my  young  ruffler,’  said  he,  ‘ ’twill  not  take  long, 
and  your  stomach  will  harden  to  it  even  as  mine  did.  See 
to  the  parabola  the  boat  yonder  makes  upon  the  swell.’ 

I said  nothing,  but  watched  the  Norsemen  in  silence. 

As  they  came  alongside,  the  man  who  had  waved  the  flag 
threw  a short  rope  over  the  side,  and,  one  after  the  other, 
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two  of  them  climbed  up  it  and  stepped  over  the  bulwarks. 
As  each  stepped  down  a hand  was  clapped  upon  his  mouth 
and  he  was  borne  to  the  deck,  and  all  so  quietly  that  the 
second  knew  not  what  had  happened  till  he  was  stretched 
beside  the  first,  while  the  fellow  in  the  boat  hung  on  with 
a hook  to  the  galley  till  he  was  pounced  upon  by  six  or 
seven  of  the  merry  crew  and  hoisted  aboard,  and,  this  being 
done,  the  new  boat’s  load  pulled  off  for  the  barque,  the 
crew  of  which,  too  late,  began  to  realise  the  trap  into  which 
they  had  fallen. 

Before  she  could  be  put  about  and  make  off,  the  boat 
was  up  on  her  and  the  rogues  had  scrambled  aboard,  caring 
nothing  for  the  blows  dealt  them,  though  one  fell  back  into 
the  bows  badly  hurt,  to  judge  from  his  limpness.  Ere  long 
the  two  craft  were  side  by  side,  and  the  prisoners,  with  their 
arms  bound  behind  them,  were  gathered  in  the  waist.  They 
were  a sturdy-looking  set  with  sun-browned,  honest  faces 
and  fair  hair  all  save  one,  a fat  and  heavy-cheeked  man  who 
was  unlike  the  rest,  and  whom  I found  to  be  a Dutchman 
that  had  taken  passage  in  the  barque,  which  was  bound  for 
Saint  David’s  Haven  in  the  Firth. 

They  seemed  cast  down,  as  was  no  wonder,  at  the  loss  of 
their  vessel,  and  the  Dutchman  wept  like  a child.  The 
others  stood  quietly,  and  watched  the  crew  of  the  galley 
shift  what  was  of  value  in  the  cargo,  and  there  was  little  of 
it,  being  chiefly  hides  and  timber,  into  the  Will-o' -the-  Wisp  ; 
but  one  of  them,  whom  I took  to  be  their  skipper,  gave  a 
kind  of  sob  as  he  saw  the  villains  go  aboard  his  craft 
with  the  carpenter’s  tools.  I wondered  what  they  were 
about  to  do,  but  was  not  left  long  in  doubt,  for  after  they 
had  returned  we  cast  off"  from  the  barque  and  sailed  a little 
way  apart,  and  then  I saw  that  they  had  scuttled  her  and 
that  she  was  settling  down.  In  a short  time  she  gave  a 
lurch  and  a heave,  her  bow  went  down  and  her  stern  up, 
and  she  sank  slowly  into  the  waste  of  waters,  leaving  not  a 
trace  behind  her. 

A boy,  who  was  one  of  the  crew  of  six,  wept  aloud  as  he 
saw  the  ship  go  down,  but  was  silenced  by  a rough  cuff 
upon  the  head,  and,  by  the  glare  of  fury  the  poor  skipper 
gave  the  brute  who  did  it,  I judged  he  was  father  to  the 
boy. 
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Now,  if  this  was  bad,  worse  was  to  follow,  and  I saw  the 
Norsemen  gaze  at  each  other  with  fear-stricken  faces,  as,  at 
an  order  from  Bartelow,  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Wisp 
pushed  out  a long  plank  over  the  bulwarks  and  began  to 
make  it  fast.  As  for  the  Dutchman,  when  he  saw  this  he 
howled  and  tore  his  hair,  and  ceased  only  when  he  was 
struck  upon  the  face. 

‘ Gently,  my  lads,  gently,’  squeaked  Bartelow,  with  an 
ugly  smirk  upon  his  fat  visage,  ‘ have  it  in  order,  so  ho  ! Is 
it  straight  think  you,  Antonio?  for  a straight  line  is  such 
that  any  part  of  it,  howe’er,  it  may  be  placed,  and  so  on,  as 
Euclid  hath  it ; that  will  do.  A pretty  lot  they  are  to  dance 
upon’t,  but  I trust  our  friend  o’  the  paunch  is  not  over 
heavy,  yet  it  looks  a good  plank,  captain,  doth  it  not  ? ’ 

‘’Twould  bear  even  you,  methinks,’  said  Dysart. 

‘ Then,’  said  Bartelow,  ‘ let  number  one  peradventure,  and 
if  need  be  a prick  will  be  of  service,  as  you  know,  Antonio.’ 

Antonio,  a swarthy  man,  with  a devil’s  face  and  a yellow 
tooth  that  hung  out  over  his  under  lip,  grinned,  and  tapped 
a knife  in  his  belt. 

‘You  are  not  about  to  drown  these  men,’  said  I in  horror 
to  the  captain. 

For  answer,  he  smiled  and  nodded  towards  Bartelow. 

‘I  have  naught  to  do  with  it,’  said  he.  ‘Our  worthy 
navigator  steers  all  craft.’ 

I felt  sick  and  giddy  at  these  cruel  words,  and  clenched 
my  fists  till  my  nails  all  but  entered  my  palms,  yet  I could 
do  nothing,  and  there  was  that  in  the  scene  which  held  me 
as  if  glued  to  the  deck. 

‘ Dead  men  tell  no  tales,’  said  Bartelow.  ‘Is  number  one 
ready,  Antonio?  A pleasant  walk,  sir,  though  but  a short 
one ; you  will  float  again  in  some  six  weeks,’  and  I saw  one 
of  the  Norsemen  pushed  forwards  upon  the  plank.  Then  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  heard  nothing  more  till  there  was  a splash 
and  a hoarse  laugh  from  the  crew.  And  so  with  my  eyes 
closed  I heard  four  such  splashes,  and  then  there  was  the 
sound  of  a scuffle  and  oaths  and  yells.  I looked  to  see 
what  had  happened,  and  found  the  Norse  skipper,  who  had 
wriggled  one  of  his  hands  free,  dealing  fearful  blows  at  the 
crowd  of  villains  who  had  hold  of  his  boy.  Antonio  was 
lying  in  the  waist,  his  mouth  a jelly  of  blood  and  froth,  and 
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another  of  the  crew  lay  across  him.  At  the  sight  the  fight- 
ing blood  came  upon  me,  and  with  a shout  I drew  my 
rapier  and  would  have  run  to  his  help  had  not  Simon 
Grisel  gripped  me  from  behind.  The  next  moment  the 
poor  Norseman  snatched  up  his  son  and  leapt  overboard 
with  him,  leaving  the  crew  of  the  Wisp  to  curse  and  fume 
and  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Dutchman,  who  alone 
was  left.  I would  have  saved  him  if  I could,  for  it  was 
pitiful  to  hear  his  outcry,  but  Simon  held  me  fast,  and 
asked  me  if  I was  minded  to  lose  my  life  for  naught ; 
and  seeing  his  wisdom  I kept  quiet.  The  Dutchman,  who 
had  been  kneeling  shrieking  for  mercy  with  a face  of  agony, 
suddenly  grew  quiet  and  rose  to  his  feet,  then  rushing  at 
Bartelow  he  dealt  that  worthy  a fearful  kick  upon  the 
paunch,  which  caused  him  to  bend  double,  and  seizing 
one  of  the  crew  dragged  him  to  the  side,  and  together 
they  vanished  over  the  bulwarks,  nor  were  they  seen 
again. 

Then,  ere  I knew  it  I was  raving  and  cursing  like  one 
possessed.  I broke  from  Simon’s  grasp  and  ran  at  the 
captain  in  a fury,  but  he  stepped  back,  and  putting  out 
his  foot  I stumbled  over  it  and  fell,  and  before  I could 
rise  I was  seized  by  four  of  the  villains  and  bound  fast. 

‘ It  is  no  good,  lad,  you  see,’  said  Dysart,  with  a short 
laugh;  ‘we  must  even  let  Phil  have  his  way,  though,  by 
Saint  Christopher!  he  has  had  rather  a dose  o’t  this  time; 
he  is  squeaking  there  like  a stuck  hog.’  Then,  pointing  to 
me — 1 Take  him  below,’  he  added  to  the  men  who  had  bound 
me,  ‘and  set  a guard  over  him.’ 

After  being  unbound  and  shut  into  the  little  cabin,  I had 
time  to  think  over  the  fearful  deed  I had  witnessed,  and  found 
some  consolation  in  recalling  the  kick  the  poor  Dutchman 
had  bestowed  upon  Phil  Bartelow,  who,  I could  see,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  cruelty,  for  Dysart,  as  the  Scripture  has 
it,  seemed  to  care  for  none  of  these  things. 

I sat  on  my  narrow  bunk  and  wondered  what  would  be 
my  fate,  but  no  one  came  near  me,  and  ere  long  I knew  by 
the  motion  that  we  were  under  way  again,  and  presently  I 
fell  asleep,  but  was  wakened  by  one  of  the  crew  bringing  me 
a half  loaf  of  bread  and  a jug  of  ale,  so  that  I saw  I was  not 
to  be  badly  treated.  As  I was  eating  I noted  the  bulkhead 
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move  in  one  part,  and  to  my  surprise  a hole  appeared  in  it 
which  grew  larger,  a portion  of  the  partition  sliding  back, 
and  through  this  gap  came  first  the  head  and  then  the  rest 
of  Simon  Grisel.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  in  the  cabin  he 
put  his  fingers  to  his  mouth  to  keep  me  silent,  then  said  in 
a whisper, — 

‘ Well,  lad,  did  I speak  truth  ? ’ 

‘ That  you  did,’  said  I,  whispering  also ; ‘ they  are  more 
devils  than  men.’ 

‘Art  not  far  wrong,  lad,’  said  he,  ‘though  some  be  worse 
than  others ; but  you  should  have  done  as  I told  you,  and 
kept  quiet.’ 

‘ God  knows,’  said  I,  ‘ that  I could  not  help  it’ 

‘ I do  not  wonder  at  it,’  he  answered ; ‘ but  look  you,  this 
is  a passage  by  way  of  a secret  storeroom,  known  only  to 
the  captain  and  Bartelow,  and,  as  you  see,  one  other,  though 
they  are  ignorant  of  my  knowledge  of  it.  On  the  other  side 
it  opens  by  a sliding  panel,  like  the  one  here,  on  to  the  waist 
in  the  forepart  of  the  poop,  and  when  the  time  comes  you 
can  escape  by  it  in  this  fashion,’  and  he  showed  me  the  way 
of  reaching  the  secret  spring.  ‘ The  other  is  the  same,’  said 
he,  ‘ so  you  cannot  fail.’ 

‘But,’  said  I,  ‘when  will  the  chance  fall  to  me?’ 

‘ Listen,’  he  said.  ‘I  am  a spy  aboard  this  pirate  craft, 
sent  from  an  English  ship  of  war,  which,  decked  out  like  a 
merchantman,  is  to  lie  off  the  Humber  two  days  hence.  I 
have  told  these  villains  that  she  is  a craft  richly  laden  and 
easy  to  be  taken,  and  they  have  fallen  into  my  trap  as  these 
poor  devils  of  Norsemen  fell  into  theirs,  and  we  are  even 
now  shaping  a course  for  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Now,  when 
we  are  under  her  guns  you  can  creep  out,  and  when  the 
galley  is  taken  my  word  will  set  you  free,  and  hang  ever}’ 
mother’s  son  among  these  villains.’ 

‘It  is  a mighty  pretty  plot,’  said  I,  ‘an’  only  it  will  work 
as  it  is  wanted.’ 

‘ Leave  that  to  old  Simon,’  said  Grisel ; ‘ he  has  had  many 
a worse  job.  But  I must  away  now,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
out  into  the  w'aist,  and  I can  only  come  and  go  when  it  is 
dark  and  when  Bogstone,  the  boatswain,  is  in  charge,  and  the 
captain  and  Bartelow  below.  Farewell,  my  lad,  and  keep 
your  heart  up,’  and  with  a friendly  grip  of  my  hand,  this 
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worthy  fellow  crawled  out  again  and  the  panel  slipped  into 
its  place.  I saw  no  one  but  Dysart  and  my  jailer  for  two 
days  after  this,  and  the  former  came  merely  to  make  sport 
of  me,  but  on  the  third  day  Grisel  came  again.  ‘ Beshrew 
me,’  he  said,  ‘ I came  near  being  seen,  for  I am  over  long  to 
creep  in  and  out  of  holes,  but  the  upper  sails  of  a tall  ship 
are  in  sight,  and  I am  of  opinion  it  is  the  Deerhound , so 
when  you  hear  the  sound  of  cannon  you  can  creep  out,  for 
they  will  be  kept  busy  enough,  please  God  ! to  have  no  time 
for  watching  you,’  and  after  waiting  a little  longer  he  went 
away  once  more. 

Very  eagerly  I waited  for  the  roar  of  the  great  guns  as  I 
sat  and  listened  to  the  tread  of  feet  and  the  roll  of  shot  on 
the  poop  deck  above  me.  It  seemed  as  if  the  time  would 
never  pass,  and  I could  see  nothing  from  the  port,  there  being 
a thick  haze  over  the  sea.  At  the  same  time  I could  tell 
it  had  fallen  calm,  and  presently  I heard  the  sound  of  the 
sweeps  and  knew  they  were  rowing  the  galley,  while  the 
creak,  creak  of  the  oars  in  the  side-holes  came  faintly  to  my 
ears.  All  at  once  the  haze  lifted  and  I could  see  the  hull 
of  a great  three-masted  ship  not  far  from  us,  but  the  mist 
hung  about  her  and  hid  her  upper  spars  and  rigging. 

We  were  drawing  closer  to  her,  I noticed,  and  she  seemed 
never  to  see  us,  but  kept  slowly  on  her  course,  for  there  was 
but  a breath  of  wind.  I heard  a hail  from  the  deck  above, 
and  someone  called  out  from  the  big  ship,  but  what  he  said 
I could  not  catch,  and  we  kept  getting  closer. 

Then,  as  if  by  magic,  I saw  a row  of  ports  fly  open  and 
the  mouths  of  eight  cannon  grinning  at  us,  and  then  there 
was  a burst  of  flame  and  an  ear-splitting  crash,  while  from 
the  galley  came  the  thud  of  the  shot  as  it  struck,  and  shrieks 
and  yells  and  orders  shouted  out  wildly  as  I could  hear. 

I waited  not  a moment  more,  but  slipped  out  of  the 
cabin  in  the  way  Simon  had  shown  me,  and  found  myself 
in  a dark  room  filled  for  the  most  part  with  sacks  and 
barrels.  Going  straight  across  it  I found  the  other  spring 
after  a short  search,  and  all  unnoticed  crept  out  into  the 
waist  and  crouched  beneath  a bench. 

Good  lack  ! I had  never  before  been  in  such  a plight,  for 
round  shot  went  flying  over  my  head  with  a humming  sound, 
and  I saw  that  the  foremast  had  been  cut  away  some  six 
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feet  above  the  deck.  There  were  none  but  dead  and  dying 
men  in  the  waist,  and  there  were  not  a few  of  these,  for 
they  had  been  working  at  the  sweeps  when  the  first  broad- 
side swept  aboard.  The  wounded  were  lying  in  pools  of 
dark  blood,  groaning  and  crying  out  for  water,  and  from  the 
decks  came  the  roar  of  the  galley’s  guns  and  the  cheering  of 
her  crew.  And  here  again  I had  cause  to  thank  God  I had 
not  grown  in  height,  for  a chain  shot  all  but  took  my  head 
off  as  it  was  when  I climbed  upon  the  bench  to  get  a better 
view. 

Before  I jumped  down,  howbeit,  I saw  we  were  lying  near 
the  big  ship,  which  seemed  crowded  with  men,  and  I could 
note  that  the  galley’s  guns  had  done  her  some  damage,  for 
her  bowsprit  had  been  shot  away  and  there  was  many  a 
white  streak  upon  her  hull.  I could  see  the  men  on  the 
foredeck  of  the  galley  begrimed  with  powder  smoke  and 
stripped  to  their  waists,  working  at  the  cannon  like  demons, 
and  noted  that  they  had  run  all  the  guns  to  the  one  side ; 
and  every  now  and  then  I saw  a shot  pitch  amongst  them 
and  plough  a bloody  lane  through  them,  and  one  of  these 
same  shots  struck  a cannon  and  put  it  out  of  use,  besides 
killing  or  wounding  all  who  were  near  to  it. 

I saw  nothing  of  Simon  Grisel,  but  it  seemed  to  me  this 
fight  would  never  last  long,  for  it  looked  as  if  we  should  be 
sunk  by  the  heavy  fire ; but  I might  have  noted,  had  I been 
skilled  in  such  matters,  that  the  shot  from  the  Queen’s  ship 
flew  high  and  passed  over  us,  for  the  most  part,  doing  little 
damage  to  our  hull.  The  crew  of  the  galley  seemed  to  be 
making  a good  fight  of  it,  and  I heard  the  captain’s  voice 
call  on  them  to  quicken  their  fire  and  double-shot  the  guns. 
As  I climbed  again  upon  the  bench  to  see  how  the  big  ship 
was  faring,  a man’s  body  came  pitching  over  from  the  poop 
and  landed  in  front  of  me  in  the  waist,  and  looking  at  it  I 
saw  it  was  Bartelow,  who  had  been  struck  on  the  body  by  a 
cannon  ball,  and  now  lay  a ghastly  heap  drumming  with  his 
heels  upon  the  planking,  for  he  was  not  quite  dead.  I 
sickened  at  the  sight,  though  I felt  that  he  had  met  the 
doom  he  well  deserved,  albeit  it  was  a pity  he  could  not 
have  been  hanged,  as  many  a better  man  has  been. 

One  of  the  big  ship’s  masts  had  been  shot  away  by  this 
time,  and  two  of  her  guns  had  been  silenced,  but  yet  I felt 
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it  well  to  duck  my  head,  for  the  shot  was  still  flying  thick 
above  me.  Nevertheless,  I began  to  feel  a doubt  as  to  how 
this  fearful  fight  should  end,  for  the  galley’s  crew  still 
cheered  lustily  and  kept  working  at  their  guns,  while  there 
was  no  one  to  tell  me  how  the  battle  went. 

All  at  once,  however,  there  was  a thud  upon  the  galley’s 
side,  and  then  she  seemed  to  tremble  and  shake  in  every 
plank,  while  there  came  a roar  as  if  the  world  were  ending. 
A blinding  flash  followed,  a spreading  sheet  of  flame  leaped 
upwards  from  the  forepart  of  the  waist,  and  a smell  of 
sulphur  filled  the  air.  I felt  myself  hurled  upwards,  grasp- 
ing_  at  nothing  and  whirling  round  and  round,  and  then 
falling,  now  head  first,  now  feet  first,  till  with  a souse  I went 
down  into  the  sea  and  again  felt  myself  rising ; but  as  I 
reached  the  surface  and  gasped  for  breath  something  came 
crack  upon  my  head.  I threw  out  my  arms  and  seized  a float- 
'^*0  pKnk,  and  then  the  light  danced  before  my  eyes,  there 
was  a singing  of  waters  in  my  ears,  and  all  was  black.' 
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CHAPTER  XII 

OF  THE  ‘ GOI.DEN  DRAGON  ’ AND  THE  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH 

WHEN  the  light  came  back  to  my  eyes  and  my 
senses  returned  to  me,  I could  feel  that  I lay 
upon  my  back,  and  I heard  the  sound  of  voices 
around  me.  It  seemed  a long  time,  howbeit,  ere  I ventured 
to  turn  myself  to  see  where  I might  be,  and  as  I did  so  I 
heard  a voice  exclaim, — 

‘ The  dog  is  coming  round  at  last,  we  shall  have  one 
hanging,  thank  the  Lord  ! ’ 

I wondered,  in  a dull  way,  what  this  pious  wish  might 
mean,  and  as  through  a blood-stained  mist  I saw  a group 
of  men  standing  round  me,  while  I found  that  I lay  upon 
planking,  and  I felt  as  if  my  scalp  had  grown  upwards  and 
become  overtight.  Then  with  a splash  some  water  was 
poured  upon  my  head  and  neck,  and  this  was  done  thrice, 
till  the  haze  passed  from  before  my  eyes  and  I could  see 
more  clearly.  This  being  so,  I made  out  that  I was  upon 
a ship’s  deck;  and  my  memory  beginning  to  unfold,  I 
judged  that  this  must  be  the  Queen’s  ship  and  the  men 
her  crew,  and  I wondered  what  had  happened  to  the  Ji  ill- 
o'-the-  Wisp.  So  much  did  I wonder  that  presently  I asked, 
and  received  for  part  answer  a kick  upon  the  ribs,  and 
someone  in  a gruff  tone  said, — 

‘ The  cursed  rover  has  been  blown  out  of  the  water  and 
all  her  crew  with  her.’ 

‘I  call  to  mind,’  said  I,  faintly,  ‘that  I went  upwards.’ 
‘Verily,’  said  the  same  voice,  ‘and  you  shall  go  up 
again  ere  long,  but  with  somewhat  to  keep  you  up  as  well; 
and  at  this  there  was  a loud  laugh,  and  again  a murmur  of 
voices.  Presently,  feeling  belter,  I sat  up  and  found  the 
tightness  of  my  scalp  caused  by  a lump  upon  it  larger  than 
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the  largest  turkey’s  egg.  Then  I remembered  all,  and  the 
crack  upon  my  skull,  and  knew  that  Simon  Grisel’s  plot 
had  not  failed,  but  had  rather  over-reached  the  mark. 

‘ Get  up,  you  ape,’  said  someone,  and  kicked  me  again 
in  the  ribs  ; but  this  time  I caught  the  foot  which  kicked  me, 
and  rose  quickly  to  my  feet,  and  a young  man  in  gay  attire, 
but  much  begrimed  with  smoke  and  powder,  went  back- 
wards on  his  head  upon  the  deck.  He  was  up  in  a moment 
again,  and  would  have  run  me  through  with  a sword  he 
held  in  his  hand,  had  not  an  old  man  with  a pointed  beard 
pushed  him  aside  and  said  to  him,  in  a stern  voice, — 

‘ Cease  this  folly,  Edward  ; it  serves  ye  right  for  striking, 
or,  as  I should  say,  kicking  a man  who  is  down,  be  he 
pirate  or  not.’ 

Now,  seeing  that  these  good  men  were  about  to  fall  into 
a grievous  error,  I thought  it  well  to  put  them  right. 

‘I  am  no  pirate,’  I said,  ‘as  Simon  Grisel  can  tell  you.’ 

1 Then  how  came  ye  to  be  in  this  craft  ? ’ asked  the  old 
man,  who  I saw  was  in  command. 

Thereupon  I told  him  my  story,  dealing  only  with  the  death 
of  the  Frenchman  and  the  manner  of  my  joining  the  galley. 

‘A  likely  tale,’  said  he,  ‘a  most  proper  story;  but  we 
have  only  your  word  for  the  same.’ 

‘If  you  but  ask  Simon  Grisel,’  said  I,  ‘you  will  find 
whether  or  no  I tell  truth.’ 

‘And  who  may  Simon  Grisel  be?’  he  asked,  while  those 
around  laughed  at  my  bewildered  look. 

‘The  spy,’  said  I,  ‘the  English  spy  who  led  the  galley 
under  your  guns.’ 

The  captain  shook  his  head. 

‘I  fear,’  said  he,  ‘the  blow  has  turned  your  head.  We 
know  of  no  spy,  and  had  not  heard  the  craft  was  hereabouts 
till  the  sound  of  her  sweeps  reached  us.’ 

At  this  a great  fear  arose  in  my  mind. 

‘What  is  this  ship  called?’  I asked  in  haste. 

‘The  Golden  Dragon ,’  he  answered. 

‘ Not  the  Deerhound  l ’ 

‘Nay,  but  there  is  a ship  ot  that  name  hailing  from 
Plymouth.’ 

‘Ah,’  said  T.  ‘that  explains  all;  it  was  the  Deerhound 
should  have  taken  us.’ 
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‘ Pardon  me,’  he  answered,  ‘ but  I cannot  agree  with 
you  upon  that  point ; ’ and  the  crew  laughed  again. 

‘But,’  said  I,  ‘Simon  Grisel  is  not  lost,  is  he?’ 

‘ You  are  the  only  one  of  the  villains  saved,’  said  the  old 
man,  ‘ and  in  spite  of  your  pretty  story  you  shall  swing  for 
it.  Twenty  and  two  good  men  have  I lost,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  bowsprit.  Take  him  below,’  he  added,  ‘and  have 
the  irons  put  on  him.’ 

‘But,  sir,’  I pleaded,  for  I saw  it  was  like  to  go  hard 
with  me. 

He  waved  his  hand  and  I was  hurried  below,  while  I 
heard  the  group  laugh  and  someone  said, — 

‘ Clever  rogue,  but  a strange  build  even  for  a sea-rover ; 
and  then,  as  my  head  passed  below  the  level  of  the  hatch 
combing,  I heard  no  more.  The  men  who  had  seized  me 
fastened  my  wrists  together  with  manacles,  and  pushed  me 
into  a dark,  evil-smelling  hole  down  in  the  bowels  of  this 
great  ship,  and  as  they  opened  the  door  I could  hear  a 
scampering  of  rats  across  the  planking,  and  my  heart  sank 
at  the  thought  of  being  left  in  this  vile  place. 

‘ Shall  I be  kept  here  long  ? ’ I asked  one  of  the  men. 

‘ Only  till  you  be  hung,’  said  he,  with  a grin. 

‘ And  when  may  that  be  ? ’ 

‘On  the  morrow,  I fancy.  Captain  Ambrose  never 
keeps  one  over  long,  and  he  is  a trifle  savage,  for  these 
devils  gave  us  no  small  trouble,  and  all  for  naught  So,  little 
man,  you  had  best  to  prayers.’ 

‘ God  help  me,’  I muttered. 

‘ He  will  have  hard  work,  then,’  said  the  man,  and  the 
others  gurgled  with  joy  at  this  sorry  jest,  and  then,  making 
the  door  fast,  left  me  in  darkness,  after  setting  a loaf  of 
bread  and  some  water  beside  me  on  the  flooring.  I strode 
about  this  dark  hole  of  a place  for  fully  two  hours,  sick  at 
heart  and  in  a mortal  fright,  for  I had  seen  little  of  death, 
and  was  scarce  a man  in  years  yet. 

I thought  of  all  that  had  happened  since  I turned  my 
back  on  Kirktoun,  and  marvelled  at  my  ill-luck.  I had 
starved  and  gained  a mighty  secret,  which  I had  made  but 
poor  use  of,  to  save  my  neck.  I had  plotted,  and  fled,  and 
fallen  amongst  thieves,  and  now  here  I was  to  be  hanged  on 
the  morrow  if  the  man  spoke  truth,  and  yet  I had  done  no 
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crime,  nor  had  aught  with  which  to  blame  myself.  Truly, 
I had  seen  and  come  through  more  in  these  few  weeks 
than  I had  ever  hoped  to  do  in  all  my  life,  and  now  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  to  be  an  ending  of  me  altogether. 
It  was  no  wonder  these  Englishmen  did  not  believe  my 
tale,  and  I felt  nervous  and  dispirited,  for  my  good  sword, 
which  despite  all  I had  stuck  to,  had  been  taken  from  me, 
together  with  dag  and  dagger. 

At  last  my  head  pained  me  so  much  that  I lay  down  and 
strove  to  sleep ; but  my  brain  was  busy,  and  I could  do 
nothing  save  sit  and  think  moodily  upon  my  fate,  although 
I did  not  give  up  all  hope,  but  trusted  for  the  best.  After 
some  time  had  gone  past  in  this  fashion,  the  door  was  opened 
again  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  bound  me,  and  in  gruff 
tones  he  bade  me  rise  and  follow  him,  as  Captain  Ambrose 
would  speak  with  me.  As  we  left  the  cell,  for  it  was 
nothing  better,  two  men  with  hangers  closed  in  behind 
us  and  followed  as  a guard.  Without  a word  we  went 
along  a dark  passage,  then  across  an  open  space,  from 
which  steps  mounted  to  the  deck,  and  at  length  I found 
myself  in  a roomy  cabin,  with  lockers  running  round  it,  and 
a pleasant  window  through  which  one  could  mark  the  heave 
of  the  billows  as  they  chased  the  ship,  for  a wind  had 
sprung  up  again  and  we  were  under  way.  At  a table  sat 
Captain  Ambrose,  and  by  his  side  was  the  young  man  who 
had  kicked  me  on  the  ribs,  and  whom  I had  upset.  Behind 
them  stood  a short,  thick-set  man  with  a brown  beard  and 
a ruddy  face,  who  was  talking  quickly  and  laughing  as  I 
entered.  I was  set  in  front  of  this  trio,  and  my  guard  stood 
behind  me  ready  to  cut  me  down  if  I tried  to  play  any 
tricks ; but  had  they  felt  how  the  irons  were  cutting  into  my 
flesh  they  might  have  rested  easy  in  their  minds. 

‘ Well,  sir  ’ said  the  captain,  as  I stared  at  him  fixedly,  ‘ do 
you  now  confess  to  having  lied  to  us  ? ’ 

‘ By  no  means,’  said  I. 

‘Remember,  sirrah,’  he  said  sternly,  ‘that  to  speak  the 
truth  is  your  one  chance  of  life.’ 

‘Then  am  I making  the  most  of  it,’  I answered. 

‘ Kick  the  dog,  Gresham,’  said  the  young  man  to  one  of  the 
men  who  guarded  me  ; ‘ ’twill  teach  him  to  be  less  clever  with 
his  tongue,  I warrant.’ 
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‘ I opine,’  said  I,  ‘ you  do  not  care  to  do  the  deed  yourself.’ 
At  this  he  flushed  hotly,  but  the  captain  bade  him  hold  his 
peace,  while  the  man  behind  grinned  and  gave  me  a nod,  as  if 
by  no  means  ill  pleased  at  my  answer  to  this  puppy. 

‘ Now,  sirrah,’  said  the  captain,  ‘ what  was  the  name  of  the 
craft  we  sunk  ? ’ 

‘ The  Will-o'-the-  Wisp,’  I answered. 

‘ Hailing  from  ? ’ 

‘The  port  of  Leith.’ 

‘ Her  captain’s  name  ? ’ 

‘ Hew  Dysart.’ 

< By  my  faith,’  said  he,  ‘ so  we  have  made  an  end  of  this 
fellow.  It  is  a good  riddance,  though  I would  we  had  him 
here  to  hang  with  you.’ 

1 There  is  no  reason  for  my  hanging,’  I answered  stoutly. 

1 You  will  permit  me  to  judge  of  that,’  he  replied,  tapping 
on  the  table. 

‘ Very  good,’ said  I ; ‘but  methinks  a man  should  have  some 
say  in  the  disposal  of  his  neck.’ 

I You  are  a cool  fellow,’  he  answered,  looking  not  ill-pleased, 
while  the  man  behind  him  grinned  more  than  ever. 

I I am  far  from  cool,’  said  I ; ‘ ’tis  but  my  manner  of  speech.’ 
‘ And  a cursedly  poor  manner,  too,’  interposed  the  youth, 

who  was  now  lounging  at  full  length  upon  the  locker. 

‘ Nevertheless,’  said  I,  ‘ ’tis  a trifle  more  courteous  than 
yours,  sir.’ 

‘ This  to  me,’  he  roared,  springing  to  his  feet. 

‘ Begone,  sir,  and  at  once,’  said  Captain  Ambrose,  pointing 
to  the  door. 

1 But,  uncle — ’ 

‘ Dost  hear  me,  sirrah  ? ’ 

‘ The  young  man  rose  and  slunk  out  like  a beaten  cur 
darting  a look  of  hatred  at  me  as  he  passed. 

‘ You  are  a bold  man  as  well  as  a short  one,’  said  the 
captain  to  me  as  the  door  closed. 

‘ I am  no  bolder  than  any  other,’  I answered,  ‘but  I am  here 
on  a false  charge,  and  speak  with  you  as  upon  equal  terms.’ 
‘ Your  name  ? ’ said  he. 

‘Jeremy  Clephane.’ 

‘ A Scotchman,  by  your  tongue  ? ’ 

‘ Even  so.' 
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‘ A Catholic  ? ’ 

‘ God  forbid  ! ’ 

At  this  they  both  laughed,  and  I could  hear  the  guard 
sniggering. 

‘Master  Rogers,’  said  the  old  captain  to  the  man  who 
stood  behind  him,  ‘ be  pleased  to  take  this  fellow’s  story 
down  in  writing,  it  may  be  needful.’ 

So  once  more  I had  to  tell  my  tale,  even  down  to  the 
capture  of  the  Norse  barque  and  the  secret  storeroom,  and 
when  I had  finished  I was  ordered  under  guard  again,  and  the 
captain  told  me  he  would  have  me  dealt  with  when  we 
reached  port ; and  so,  having  thanked  him  for  his  clemency,  I 
was  led  out  of  his  presence  a trifle  less  downhearted  than 
when  I entered.  I was  not  sorry  to  find  that  I was  not  to  be 
lodged  in  the  rat-haunted  hole  again,  albeit  it  made  little  differ- 
ence to  me,  for  whether  it  was  from  the  blow  upon  my  head, 
the  horror  of  the  fight,  or  the  fear  of  hanging,  I know  not,  but 
that  very  night  I fell  into  a stupor,  lying  but  half  conscious 
and  mighty  short  in  the  temper,  and  so  I continued  till,  seeing 
I was  like  to  die,  Captain  Ambrose  sent  the  surgeon  to  me, 
and  he  bled  me  and  swore  at  me  till  for  very  fear  of  him.  I 
showed  signs  of  life,  although  I was  not  upon  my  feet  again 
till  the  Golden  Dragon  cast  anchor  off  Portsmouth,  a seaport 
in  the  Channel. 

As  we  came  to  an  anchorage  I could  hear  great  booming 
of  guns  and  cheering,  and  all  that  day  there  seemed  to  be 
much  coming  and  going  between  the  ship  and  the  shore  ; but 
it  was  not  till  the  day  following  that,  the  irons  having  been 
replaced  on  my  wrists,  I was  led  upon  deck  to  be  hanged,  for 
all  that  I knew.  Howbeit,  I was  not  come  to  such  straits 
yet,  for  when  I began  to  see  about  me,  my  eyes  having  been 
blinded  by  the  darkness  in  which  I had  lain,  I perceived  a 
group  of  men  most  elegantly  dressed,  with  cloaks  lined  with 
fur,  reaching  to  their  knees.  They  bore  an  air  of  much 
dignity  and  importance,  and,  as  I live,  some  of  their  paunches 
would  have  put  even  Bartelow’s  to  shame. 

Behind  them  were  a dozen  pikemcn  with  steel  caps  and  back 
and  breast  pieces  of  armour,  and  as  I was  led  forwards,  a 
trumpeter  sounded  and  a man  called  out  for  silence  ; and  then 
Master  Rogers,  stepping  forward,  read  over  a paper  whereby  I 
was  confided  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  most  worshipful  magis- 
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trat.es  and  council  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Portsmouth,  and 
when  he  had  made  an  end  of  this,  the  trumpeter  sounded 
again  and  the  pikemen  formed  a guard  around  me,  and  be- 
ing tall,  they  shut  me  out  of  sight  of  everything,  though  I 
had  seen  that  this  Portsmouth  was  a big  place  and  most 
prettily  situate,  also  that  there  were  many  craft  at  anchor,  and 
by  the  wharves,  some  gun  ships,  others  simple  traders,  and 
then,  as  I have  said,  the  pikemen  closed  around  me  and  shut 
out  my  view. 

I was  lowered  into  a boat  and  rowed  ashore  to  a landing- 
place  of  stone,  and  thereafter  I was  marched  through  the 
streets  to  what  I took  to  be  a prison.  Nor  was  I wrong. 

Now  all  the  way,  though  I could  see  but  little,  yet  I 
marvelled  at  the  noise  and  bustle,  and  I learned  afterwards 
that  a great  crowd  had  lined  the  streets,  for  the  news  of  the 
capturing  of  a villainous  pirate  ship  of  Scotland,  which  had 
wrought  much  damage,  had  been  noised  abroad,  and  the 
people  had  come  out  to  see  the  rover  who  had  been  taken. 
I chuckle  yet  to  think  that  they  must  have  been  mightily  put 
out  at  seeing  nothing,  for  only  those  at  the  windows  could 
catch  a glimpse  of  me,  and  that  of  not  much  more  than  the 
lump  upon  my  head. 

When  we  reached  the  prison,  of  which  I made  out  nothing 
save  the  tops  of  two  towers,  there  was  a halt  for  a time,  and 
then  a great  gate  swung  open  and  a portcullis  was  raised  in 
front  of  us.  We  tramped  across  the  flagstones,  and  so  entered 
a courtyard,  where  we  halted,  and  finally  a guard  of  four  pike- 
men led  me  to  a small  door,  and  then  up  a winding  stair  and 
along  a narrow  vaulted  passage,  till  we  reached  another  door 
studded  with  iron.  This  was  thrown  open  and  I was  pushed 
down  a flight  of  three  steps,  and  tripping,  fell  upon  my  face 
and  was  sorely  bruised,  and  then,  ere  I could  rise,  the  door 
clanged  to  behind  me  and  I was  alone. 

I found  that  I was  in  a vaulted  chamber  of  stone,  some 
eight  feet  high  in  the  centre  and  with  but  one  entrance  for 
air  and  light,  a small  hole  in  the  outer  wall,  across  which  ran 
thick  iron  bars  both  crosswise  and  lengthwise. 

The  place  was  bare,  but  clean  and  dry,  and  a trifle  better 
than  even  my  last  prison  on  board  the  Golden  Dragon. 
There  seemed  but  little  chance  of  escaping  from  it  howbeit, 
for  when  I pulled  myself  up  to  the  little  opening  and  looked 
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out,  there  was  naught  visible  but  a blank  wall  about  twenty 
yards  away,  and  I could  tell  that  I was  some  distance  above 
the  ground  as  the  tinkle  of  a coin  came  faintly  to  my  ears, 
and  that  only  after  a time.  It  was  the  last  coin  I had,  for 
I had  been  searched  and  everything  else  taken  from  me  by 
a jailor,  who  had  rifled  me  ere  I was  pushed  into  the  cell 
— why  he  left  me  even  this  one  I know  not,  save  that  it  was 
not  of  his  clemency,  for  he  had  kicked  me  when  he  made  an 
end  of  searching. 

After  a time  some  food  was  given  me  by  this  same  jailor, 
but  the  surly  fellow  would  not  answer  me  when  I spoke  to 
him,  and  after  I had  eaten  I grew  sick  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  and  lay  the  rest  of  that  day  upon  my  back,  wishing  I 
might  die  and  have  done  with  it,  for  I hated  the  sight  of 
these  walls,  and  felt  as  a caged  bird  must  when  deprived  of 
liberty  and  God’s  sunshine.  I fell  asleep  at  last,  and  did  not 
waken  till  the  jailor  shook  me  roughly  by  the  shoulder  and 
bade  me  rise  and  break  my  fast.  After  I had  done,  and  truly 
there  was  not  much  to  finish,  he  beckoned  me  to  follow  him, 
and  outside  the  door  I found  the  pikemen  awaiting  me 
again,  and  so  was  marched  out  of  the  prison  and  through  the 
town  to  a building  where  I was  to  be  tried,  as  one  of  my 
guards  told  me.  Again  I marvelled  at  the  interest  the  folks 
here  had  in  me,  for  so  dense  was  the  throng  that  horsemen 
had  to  clear  the  way  ; but  the  pikemen  told  me  that  many  of 
the  men  slain  on  the  Golden  Dragon  had  hailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, and  that  there  would  be  a riot  were  I not  hung. 

I found  little  comfort  in  this  piece  of  news,  but  had  small 
time  to  think  upon  it,  for  we  were  shortly  at  the  courthouse, 
and  after  much  pushing  and  jostling  I found  myself,  with 
a pikeman  on  either  side  of  me,  in  a little  box  like  place,  and  I 
stood  and  gazed  around  the  great  room,  which  was  packed 
full  of  people  who  feasted  their  eyes  on  me,  and  talked  without 
ceasing,  till  a voice  cried  for  silence,  and  an  old  man,  with  a 
fat  and  sleepy  face,  who  sat  apart  from  the  rest  and  above 
two  others  on  a raised  seat,  asked  me  my  name. 

Now,  I knew  full  well  that  these  people  longed  to  see  me 
hanged,  and  moreover,  that  the  judge  knew  from  the  paper  of 
Master  Rogers  all  concerning  me,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  very 
soon  know,  therefore  I was  resolved  to  say  nothing,  and  held 
my  peace. 
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‘ Dost  hear  me  ? ’ cried  the  old  man,  and  one  of  the  pike- 
men  jogged  me  on  the  side. 

I stared  at  him  and  answered  nothing. 

The  people  laughed,  and  he  grew  red  in  the  face  with 
anger. 

‘ Strike  him  on  the  mouth,’  he  cried,  and  one  of  the  pike- 
men  would  have  done  so,  but  that  there  was  a protest 
against  it,  and  so  I was  left  alone.  Then  I heard  Master 
Roger’s  paper  read  aloud,  and  some  gave  witness  as  to  the 
sinking  of  the  galley  and  as  to  how  I was  picked  up  by  a 
boat  from  the  Queen’s  ship,  and  amongst  them  was  the 
nephew  of  Captain  Ambrose,  who  would  fain  have  lied  about 
me,  I make  no  doubt,  and  there  seemed  no  one  in  my  favour 
save  Master  Rogers,  whose  kindly  face  bade  me  take  courage. 
Then  others  spoke  as  to  craft  sunk  and  burned  by  the  Will- 
o’-the-  Wisp , and  I was  asked  many  questions,  but  answered 
naught,  for  I could  see  no  good  come  from  it,  and  feared 
harm  might  arise  if  by  any  chance  they  should  learn  of  the 
Papish  plot. 

At  last,  after  the  old  judge  had  spoken  much  as  to  the 
vileness  of  the  pirates  and  the  latter  end  of  the  wicked,  of  the 
bravery  of  the  men  of  the  Queen’s  ship  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord,  twelve  burghers,  who  were  the  jury,  left  the 
room,  and  the  buzz  of  talk  and  laughter  continued  without 
ceasing  till  they  entered  again,  while  I thought  upon  my 
father  and  Mistress  Marjorie,  and  longed  to  have  my  hands 
free. 

Scarce  five  minutes  had  gone  ere  the  burghers  filed  in 
again  and  took  their  places,  and  silence  fell  once  more  upon 
the  court. 

For  a time  I heard  nothing  until  a voice  said  loudly, — 

‘ Do  ye  find  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? ’ 

‘ Guilty,  your  worship.’ 

‘ And  worthy  of  ? ’ 

‘ Death,  your  worship.’ 

‘ Hast  anything  to  say,  prisoner  ? ’ 

At  this,  seeing  the  sneering  face  of  Captain  Ambrose’s 
nephew  across  the  courthouse,  I answered,  nodding  at 
him, — 

‘ Only  this,  that  I would  to  God  I had  yonder  puppy  for 
but  three  minutes  at  the  end  of  my  rapier,  that  I might 
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teach  him  the  wrist  stroke  of  De  Cusac,  and  what  comes 

The  crowd  gaped  in  wonder,  and  some  laughed,  but  silence 
was  again  called  for,  and  the  fat  judge  rose  and  said, 

‘Jeremy  Clephane,  murderer,  pirate,  and  consorter  with 
sinners,  thou  hast  been  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  piracy 
and  robbery  upon  the  high  seas,  and  therefore  do  I sentence 
thee  to  death,  and  the  manner  of  it  shall  be  in  this  wise. 
Three  days  hence  thou  shalt  be  taken  from  the  place  where 
now  thou  liest  to  the  place  known  as  the  Market  Square,  and 
there  thou  shalt  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  thou  art  dead, 
and  thereafter  thy  head  shall  be  struck  off,  and  set  up  over 
the  sea-gate,  and  thy  body  drawn  and  quartered,  and  the 
parts  thereof  set  above  the  other  gates  ; and  may  God  have 

mercy  upon  thy  soul.’  _ 

Then  there  was  a cry  from  the  herald  of  ‘ God  save  Queen 
Bess,’  the  judges  said  ‘ Amen  ’ and  bowed  their  heads,  and 
I was  led  away  while  the  crowd  cheered  botn  inside  and  on 
the  streets,  and  I felt  that  the  toils  had  closed  around  me. 
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OF  WHAT  I HEARD  IN  THE  CHIMNEY,  AND  THE  MAN 
IN  THE  ARCHWAY 

Once  more  I lay  on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  and  for  a time 
could  do  naught  but  think  over  the  strange  lot  which  had 
befallen  me,  and  recall  the  greedy  look  on  the  faces  of  the 
crowd,  albeit  they  had  seemed  pleased  when  they  learned 
how  I had  slain  De  Papillon.  I thought  upon  the  fat  face 
of  the  judge  and  the  way  he  had  smiled  as  he  passed 
sentence  on  me,  and  then  I thought  of  what  would  happen 
three  days  hence ; but  as  I thought  upon  it  I became 
resolved  that  I would  cheat  the  hangman  and  baulk  the 
folk  of  Portsmouth  of  their  prey. 

To  this  intent  I began  to  try  and  find  a way  of  escape. 
I had  no  hope  from  the  window,  nor,  as  I soon  saw,  could  I 
get  free  by  the  door.  There  remained  therefore  the  floor, 
the  roof  and  the  walls.  The  floor  was  of  flagstones  well 
laid  and  impassable,  unless,  indeed,  one  had  a pickaxe 
wherewith  to  break  it  up,  and  I had  not  even  a toothpick. 

The  roof  I could  not  reach,  even  by  standing  on  the  stool 
which  was  the  sole  ornament  of  the  cell.  As  a last  measure, 
I looked  to  the  walls,  which  were  of  squared  stones  filled 
with  cement,  but  somewhat  loosely,  so  that  there  were 
crevices  and  gaps  between  them  in  some  places. 

With  the  stool  I drummed  upon  them,  holding  it  behind 
my  back,  and  at  one  place,  to  my  joy,  the  wall  gave  out  a 
hollow  sound.  Beyond  a doubt  there  was  some  cavity 
behind,  and  it  reached  to  near  the  floor,  as  I could  tell  by 
lying  down  and  beating  upon  it  with  my  heels.  Nor  was 
this  all,  for  as  I looked  at  the  place  from  across  the  cell,  I 
marked  that  the  stones  at  this  part  were  not  like  those  of  the 
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other  parts,  and  that  they  had  been  built  in  the  form 
of  a half  circle,  and  at  a more  recent  date,  at  least,  so  it 
seemed. 

I longed  to  have  my  hands  free,  but  the  jailor  did  not 
even  loosen  them  at  meal  times,  and  as  this  could  not  be, 
at  least  not  then,  I had  even  to  do  without.  That  very 
day,  however,  seeing  that  each  leg  of  the  stool  was  tipped 
with  iron,  I managed,  by  standing  on  it,  bending  backwards, 
and  then  straightening  myself,  to  wrench  one  of  these  same 
legs  from  its  socket,  although,  when  the  jailor  entered  with 
my  supper,  I had  much  ado  to  get  it  back  in  time.  After 
he  had  gone,  and  with  him  what  I had  left  over  from  the 
meal,  I set  to  work  upon  one  of  the  stones,  and  all  that 
night  I picked  and  better  picked  around  it  with  the  stool 
leg,  till  towards  morning  it  was  so  loosened  that  I could 
lever  it  out  a little  and  run  the  chain  of  my  wristlets  up  and 
down  against  its  sharp,  uneven  edge.  I had  to  stop  often, 
for  my  arms  cramped,  and  the  work  was  hard,  but  ere  the 
jailor  entered  I had  replaced  the  stone  and  the  mortar,  and 
sat  with  my  back  against  the  place,  looking,  I fondly  hoped, 
as  if  I had  slept  all  night  and  was  still  drowsy.  However 
that  may  be,  he  said  nothing,  and  as  soon  as  I was  alone  1 
set  to  work  again,  and  in  four  hours’  time  or  thereabouts  my 
chain  was  worn  asunder,  and  I could  work  more  quickly. 
I feared  greatly  lest  the  jailor  should  come  in  at  odd  times, 
and  catch  me  at  the  work,  but  he  was  a dull  as  well  as  a 
surly  fellow,  and  paid  his  visits  as  regularly  as  do  the  watch 
in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh. 

Late  in  the  day  I got  the  stone  out  and  found  an  opening 
behind  it,  which  seemed  to  run  upwards,  but  of  its  nature  I 
had  no  idea  till,  on  thrusting  in  the  stool  leg  and  withdraw- 
ing it,  I found  its  far  end,  which  had  touched  something 
coated  with  soot,  and  then  judged  that  I had  uncovered  an 
old  fireplace,  and  praying  God  that  the  chimney  was  a wide 
one,  I set  to  work  upon  the  next  stone. 

I had  need  of  great  care  now,  for  there  was  much  mortar 
to  replace  besides  the  stone,  and  I had  also  to  set  myself 
against  the  wall  with  my  hands  behind  me  whenever  the 
man  entered.  Howbeit,  though  I once  came  near  being 
discovered,  he  paid  his  last  visit  without  suspecting  aught, 
and  all  that  night  I worked  away,  taking  but  an  hour’s  sleep 
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in  the  early  morning,  till  at  last  I had  four  stones  loose  and 
the  opening  was  large  enough  for  me  to  crawl  through. 

I was  resolved  to  make  no  attempt  at  escape  till  the 
evening,  as  this  would  give  me  a longer  time  to  get  away, 
whither  I knew  not,  and  very  slowly  the  day  passed,  but  at 
length  the  light  from  the  little  window  began  to  grow  faint 
and  the  cell  gloomy,  and  I wondered  if  it  was  to  be  my  last 
night  on  earth  ; and  then  I put  away  these  gruesome  thoughts 
and  shook  myself.  ‘ Ma  foi’  I muttered,  ‘not  if  Jeremy 
the  Squat  know  it,  and  the  chimney  be  wide,’  and  with  that 
I took  out  the  stones  and  slipped  into  the  fireplace,  after 
carefully  fixing  the  leg  into  the  stool  again  and  gathering  up 
the  mortar. 

I soon  found  the  chimney  was  wide,  and  yet  not  too  wide, 
for  by  way  of  a trial  I wriggled  myself  up  it  a little,  and  then 
descending,  I put  the  stones  in  place  and  pushed  the  mortar 
between  them,  till  I flattered  myself  it  would  take  some  time 
to  find  by  lantern  light  whither  I had  gone,  and  then  I heard 
the  door  of  the  cell  open  and  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  jailor 
cried  out, — 

‘ Here  comes  a parson  to  help  you  hang  on  the  morrow.’ 

‘’Tis  very  dark,’  said  another  voice. 

‘ I will  fetch  the  lantern,’  said  the  jailor,  ‘ but  have  a care 
of  the  steps,  good  sir.’ 

After  that  I waited  to  hear  no  more,  but,  as  silently  as  I 
could,  commenced  my  climb  up  the  chimney.  1 Mon  Dicu  ! 
as  De  Cusac  would  have  said,  was  ever  such  a game  for 
knee  and  elbow  skinning  as  this  same  chimney  climbing  ? 
I was  raw  ere  I had  mounted  up  eight  feet,  and  was  half- 
choked  with  dust  and  soot ; but  still  I struggled  on,  making 
little  noise,  but  slipping  and  scrambling  in  my  hurry,  and 
then,  why  then,  I came  to  a dead  stop,  for  the  chimney  from 
the  cell  opened  into  another  shaft,  and  this  new  chimney 
narrowed  some  way  above  the  junction,  so  that  I could  not 
worm  my  way  up  it. 

I paused  a moment,  wondering  what  I should  do  next,  but 
my  doubts  were  solved  all  at  once,  for  my  arms  slipped  and 
I went  sprawling  downwards  in  the  new  chimney,  falling  full 
twenty  feet  ere  I could  stop  myself.  Stop  myself  I did  at 
last,  however,  though  with  much  pain  and  loss  of  skin  ; and 
then  I turned  cold,  for  I could  hear  the  sound  of  men  s voices, 
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and  feared  that  my  legs  might  betray  me.  What  I heard 
soon  made  me  easy  on  that  score,  and  instead  sent  the 
blood  tingling  through  me  and  made  my  fingers  itch  as  they 
had  done  when  De  Papillon  kicked  the  landlord,  for  in  one  of 
the  speakers  I recognised  the  young  blade  who  had  kicked 
and  befooled  me  as  I lay  helpless  on  the  deck  of  the 
Queen’s  ship. 

‘ Please  the  Lord,’  said  I to  myself,  ‘ an’  I cannot  show 
him  the  old  wrist  stroke,  yet  I will  give  him  something 
whereby  he  may  remember  me  ; ’ and  then  I slipped  down  a 
little  further  and  heard  what  they  were  saying. 

■ I will  wager  you  a cup  of  sac,  Ned  Saltcombe,  that  there 
is  naught  in  the  chimney,’  said  a drunken  voice. 

‘ Go  for’t  then.’ 

‘ But  wherefore  ?’ 

‘ There  is  soot  in  it,  fool,  ah  ! ah  ! ’ 

‘ Fairly  won,  Ned,  fairly  won,  wert  ever  a wit ; but  I must 
go  find  the  pass-word  else  you  must  needs  stay  here  all 
night,  and  old  Bottlenose  would  have  somewhat  to  say  to 
that,  eh,  Ned  ? ’ 

1 D — old  Bottlenose,  say  I.’ 

‘ Am  with  you,  lad,  though  he  be  your  uncle,  but  finish 
the  Burgundy  while  I am  away,  and  I will  crack  your  skull 
for  you,’  and  I heard  the  voice,  carolling  a drunken  ditty, 
growing  faint  and  dying  away. 

‘ Jeremy,’ said  I to  myself,  ‘the  Lord  has  delivered _ this 
drunken  knave  into  your  hands,  see  to  it,’  and  forthwith  I 
dropped  downwards  as  softly  as  might  be.  Very  quietly, 
when  I reached  the  hearth-stone,  I felt  with  my  feet  to  see 
if  there  were  any  bars,  and  finding  none,  I slipped  down  on 
my  knees  and  backed  out  into  the  room.  Rising  to  my  feet 
I gave  a glance  around  and  saw  a table  littered  with  bottles 
and  glasses,  and  beyond  it  an  open  door,  while  sitting  with 
his  back  to  me  was  a man  pouring  out  a glass  of  wine,  as  I 
could  tell  by  its  gurgle  in  the  glass.  In  a moment  I was 
behind  him,  and  hearing  my  breathing,  he  turned  and  saw 
me.  He  said  not  a word,  but  gazed  at  me  for  a moment  in 
speechless  horror,  with  staring  eyes  and  ashen  face.  The  next, 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  scream  aloud,  and  the  next  I had 
him  by  the  throat  and  was  repaying  the  kick  upon  my  ribs. 
I squeezed  his  weasand  till  his  face  grew  black  and  the 
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whites  of  his  eyes  red,  and  then,  despite  his  wrigglings  and 
writhings,  which  soon  ceased,  I unwound  a kerchief  from  his 
neck  and  crammed  it  into  his  mouth.  Finally,  I rolled  him 
off  his  chair  and  fastened  the  gag  by  my  belt,  and  then  my 
eyes  fell  upon  his  rapier,  and  by  the  cross  handle  with  the 
serpent’s  head  upon  it  I knew  it  for  mine  own,  and  with  joy 
I took  it  from  him,  belt  and  all,  and  buckled  it  on,  feeling 
fit  for  whatever  might  come  to  pass,  and  even  chuckling  as 
I heard  a footstep  drawing  near.  In  a moment  I blew  out 
the  lamp  and  the  room  was  in  darkness,  then  I crouched 
behind  the  door  and  waited. 

‘ Halloa,  Ned,’  shouted  a voice,  ‘ what  the  devil  dost  fhinl- 
the  pass-word  is?  Neither  more  nor  less  than  Will-o’-the- 
Wisp,  after  that  bloody  pirate  craft  old  Bottlenose  sent  to 
Satan,  and  of  which  he  is  so  proud.  But  what  the  mischief 
hast  done  with  the  light  ? ’ 

The  man  was  at  the  door  now,  and  I held  my  breath  as 
he  passed  through  it  and  began  fumbling  with  his  flint  and 
steel,  cursing  the  while  with  many  curious  oaths  which  were 
new  to  me.  Leaving  him  thus,  and  shrouded  in  the  gagged 
man’s  cloak,  which  had  been  lying  across  a chair,  I slipped 
out  and  found  myself  in  a passage  lit  from  the  roof  by  a 
single  lamp. 

I crept  along  it  and  down  a flight  of  stairs,  then  followed 
another  passage  which  ran  to  the  left,  and  found  myself  at 
last  before  a small  door.  It  opened  easily,  and  passing 
through  it,  I was  in  the  great  courtyard  of  the  prison. 
Leaving  the  door  open  on  purpose,  I kept  in  the  shadow  of 
the  wall  and  looked  around  me.  It  was  raining  heavily,  and 
the  night  was  a dark  one,  for  which  I thanked  God  and 
took  fresh  courage,  and  then,  still  keeping  in  the  gloom,  I 
made  my  way  along  the  wall,  and  rounding  a corner,  con- 
tinued along  an  arched  passage,  which  ended  at  a small  gate 
where  was  a guardhouse. 

I was  soon  close  to  it,  and  crouched  deep  in  the  shadow, 
resolved  to  kill  the  guard  if  need  be,  but  trusting  that  the 
uproar  in  the  prison,  which  must  of  certainty  arise  when  my 
escape  and  the  gagged  man  were  discovered,  might  give  me 
a chance  to  get  through  the  gate.  I had  not  long  to  wait 
ere  there  were  cries  for  help,  and  then  shouts,  and  from 
where  I lay  I could  see  the  flash  of  lanterns  as  the  guard 
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from  the  great  gate  hurried  to  the  tower  whence  came  the 
cries.  At  the  same  moment  a man  pushed  open  the  door 
of  the  small  guardhouse,  and  stood  listening  to  the  uproar. 
So  close  was  he  that  I could  hear  his  breathing,  but  as  I 
half  drew  my  sword  to  make  an  end  of  him,  the  shouts  grew 
louder,  and  disappearing  for  a brief  space,  he  returned  with 
a lantern  and  ran  past  me  in  great  haste.  I darted  out  of 
the  shadow  and  into  the  guardroom,  but  stopped  short,  for 
as  I entered  a man  came  out  of  an  inner  room  and  stood 
staring  at  me  with  a vacant  look.  By  this,  as  by  his  bowed 
figure,  hanging  under-lip  and  slavering  mouth,  I saw  he  was 
a natural,  and,  may  God  forgive  me,  was  thankful  for  it. 
‘ Quick  man,’  I said,  ‘where  is  the  key?  I must  for  help.’ 

‘ Bee’st  thou  the  devil,’  said  he,  craning  his  neck  at  me. 

Now,  when  I called  to  mind  that  my  face  must  be 
blackened  with  soot  and  my  clothes  torn,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  squatness,  and  the  fetters  on  my  wrists,  this  was  no 
unlikely  idea  to  come  into  his  poor  head. 

‘ Even  so,’  I answered,  ‘ an’  I shall  take  you  with  me  an’ 
you  do  not  give  me  the  gate  key.’ 

‘ Good  old  devil,’  said  he,  smiling  to  himself  and  slaver- 
ing the  while. 

‘ The  key,’  said  I,  ‘ or — ’ 

‘ Devil  or  no  devil,’  said  he  ‘ shalt  not  have  key,  unless 
dost  give  the  word,  for  so  Bill  bade  me  say.’ 

‘ The  word,’  said  I,  wonderingly. 

‘Ay,  the  word.’ 

At  this  a light  broke  upon  me. 

‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp  it  is,’  said  I. 

* Good  old  devil,’  said  he  again,  and  taking  the  key  from 
a shelf,  went  out  and  opened  the  gate  for  me.  In  a moment 
I had  him  by  the  neck  and  jerked  him  backwards,  then 
dragging  the  key  from  the  lock  I passed  through  the  gate- 
way ; but  ere  I could  pull  it  to,  he  was  on  me,  spitting  like 
a cat  and  scratching  like  a half-dozen,  trying  to  tear  at  my 
throat  with  his  long  fingers.  Happily  for  ms  he  did  not 
cry  out,  and  indeed  it  was  a good  thing  for  himself  also, 
as  otherwise  I would  of  necessity  have  had  to  run  him 
through  ; as  it  was,  after  flinging  him  off  me  a second  time, 
I stooped,  and  taking  him  round  the  knees  1 pitched  him 
bodily  through  the  gateway  and  then  closed  and  locked 
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the  gate,  and  for  a moment  stood  quietly  getting  back  my 
breath,  for  I was  spent  after  all  I had  gone  through. 

I was  free  of  the  gloomy  prison,  and  could  have  thrown 
up  my  hat  for  joy  if  I had  had  one ; having  none,  I threw 
up  my  heels  instead,  and  ran  at  the  best  of  my  pace  down 
one  street  and  up  another,  till  the  cry  of  the  night-watch 
made  me  pull  up  and  take  to  wondering  what  my  next  step 
was  to  be.  I had  still  to  get  over  the  town  wall  or  through 
one  of  the  gates,  and  judged  it  would  be  no  easy  matter ; 
for  though  by  great  good  fortune  I had  learned  the  pass- 
word for  the  prison,  I knew  not  that  for  the  town — unless, 
indeed,  it  was  the  same — and  I dare  risk  nothing,  while  my 
strange  build  would  easily  betray  me. 

The  streets  were  deserted,  for  though  the  night  was  young 
the  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  despite  Ned 
Saltcombe’s  cloak,  I was  becoming  soaked  and  sodden.  It 
struck  me  that,  do  what  I might,  the  sooner  I was  out  of 
the  town  the  better ; and  so  I started  off,  following  my  nose 
for  want  of  a better  guide,  and  quickened  my  pace  as  I 
heard  shouts  and  cries  from  behind  me  in  the  direction  of 
the  prison.  I had  run  down  several  streets,  and  was  about 
to  turn  a corner,  when  the  cry  of  the  watch  reached  me. 

‘ Eleven  of  the  clock,  and  a dirty  night.’ 

The  watchman  was  not  far  off  by  the  sound  of  him,  and 
I slunk  back  into  an  archway,  over  which  hung  a single  oil 
lamp,  casting  a faint  light  around  it,  but  serving  to  make 
the  arch  as  gloomy  as  the  grave.  I had  not  taken  half-a- 
dozen  steps  into  the  dark,  however,  when  I came  violently 
against  someone  standing  by  the  wall,  and  ere  I could  draw 
my  sword  or  do  aught  by  way  of  defence,  I was  thrown  on 
my  back  with  a couple  of  huge  hands  gripping  my  throat. 
I felt  as  the  puppy  I had  half-strangled  must  have  felt,  but 
as  the  sound  of  the  watchman’s  footsteps  passed  and  grew 
faint,  the  grasp  on  my  windpipe  was  loosed,  and  my  captor 
dragged  me  out  of  the  archway  into  the  light  of  the  lamp 
and  knelt  upon  my  chest. 

‘ By  the  bones  of  the  saints,’  he  growled,  ‘ here  is  a black 
man,  and  the  colour  coming  off  him.  Did  ever  anyone  see 
the  like  ? ’ 

‘ You  are  mistaken,  good  sir,’  I answered ; ‘ I am  a 
Christian  like  yourself.’ 
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4 Then  you  must  needs  be  a good  one,’  he  chuckled,  ‘ for 
I am  as  holy  as  they  make  them,  and  my  clothes  holier  still.’ 

Now  I had  reason  to  doubt  the  first  of  his  statements,  for 
he  was  an  ugly-looking  rogue,  with  a shock  of  coarse  red 
hair  and  a beard  to  match  ; but  it  was  easy,  even  by  the 
lamp,  to  see  that  the  second  was  no  lie,  for  he  was  as  sorry 
a scarecrow  as  one  could  see  in  an  oatfield  of  Fife. 

4 Suffer  me  to  rise,’  I said,  ‘ I shall  not  harm  you.’ 

‘ Hark  to  that  now  ! I thank  you  mightily,  but  will  trouble 
you  for  this  ; ’ and  so  saying,  he  whipped  off  my  sword  belt 
and  buckled  it  round  his  own  bulky  carcase,  after  which  he 
searched  my  pockets,  but  finding  nothing,  rubbed  his  sleeve 
across  my  face  and  stared  at  me  again.  ‘ By  the  bones  of 
the  saints,  if  it  be  not  the  little  pirate  who  is  to  hang  on  the 
morrow,’  he  cried. 

‘ Even  so,’  said  I,  ‘ but  by  your  help  I hope  to  live  a trifle 
longer,’ 

‘ ’Sdeath,  but  ’tis  a game  little  cock,  and  ’twere  a pity  it 
should  die  too  soon.’ 

‘Then  show  me  some  place  where  I may  hide,’  I pleaded, 
for  my  head  was  swimming  and  I began  to  grow  faint,  while 
in  the  distance  I could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  men  search- 
ing for  me,  and  feared  the  whole  town  would  soon  be 
roused. 

* Softly,  softly,’  he  said.  4 What  am  I to  have  for  putting 
my  neck  in  the  same  noose  with  yours  ? ’ 

4 1 have  naught  but  my  sword,  and  that  you  have  taken.’ 

4 And  wisely,  too,  for  I heard  how  you  slew  a certain  French- 
man. But  look  you,  I am  in  hiding  also,  so  birds  of  a feather 
must  flock  together,’  and  with  that  he  took  his  weight  off  my 
chest,  and  helped  me  to  my  feet.  4 Follow  me,’  he  whispered, 
and  turned  again  into  the  archway  which  led  into  a lane  that 
ran  between  two  high  walls,  and  after  going  down  this  a little 
way,  he  struck  off  to  his  right  and  took  me  through  a maze 
of  narrow  streets,  till  finally  he  stopped  at  a low  door,  which 
he  pushed  open.  4 Get  down  the  stairs,’  he  said  gruffly,  4 and 
have  a care  of  your  head.’ 

Although  I did  not  like  the  man’s  looks,  I had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  obey,  and  creeping  down  a steep  ladder,  I found 
myself  in  a filthy  cellar  lit  by  a couple  of  rush-lights.  It  was 
under  the  level  of  the  ground,  damp  and  filthy,  but  I cared 
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not  one  whit,  and  fairly  worn  out  by  want  of  sleep  and  ex- 
citement, I threw  myself  on  a dirty  pallet  and  lay  like  a log. 

The  red-haired  man  closed  the  door  and  came  after  me ; 
then  he  sat  down  and  whistled  a tune  while  he  examined  my 
rapier. 

1 ’Tis  a goodly  blade,’  said  he,  ‘ and  of  foreign  steeL’ 

‘ How  do  you  know  ? ’ I asked  him. 

1 Ah,  ah,  had  you  as  much  to  do  with  swords  as  I,  you 
would  soon  learn,  but  you  had  best  to  sleep,  for  I am  off  to 
see  the  sport.  These  fools  have  no  chance  of  finding  you, 
and  will  lose  their  rest  for  naught.  But  first,  for  fear  that 
you  might  go  amissing  I must  make  you  fast.’ 

He  took  a coil  of  rope  and  bound  my  arms  to  my  sides, 
and  then  fastened  my  legs  also,  after  which  he  rose  and  put 
on  Ned  Saltcombe’s  cloak  over  his  tattered  doublet 

‘ Surely,’  said  I,  ‘ there  is  no  need  of  this  ! ’ 

‘ No  need  of  binding  you  ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Why,  you  fool,  wherefore  dost  think  I brought  you  here.’ 

1 To  hide  me.’ 

* Even  so,  but  only  till  I can  show  these  fools  where  you 
lie  hidden.  Why,  man,  ’tis  worth  fifty  crowns  and  a pardon 
to  me.  Ta-ta,  I shall  see  you  anon,  and  sleep  as  well  as 
may  be  ; ’ and  with  a leer  the  ruffian  climbed  the  ladder  and 
closed  the  door  after  him. 

As  I heard  the  key  grate  in  the  lock  I turned  on  my  side 
and  wept  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  De  Cusac.  It 
was  no  wonder,  for  I was  but  a lad,  and  my  head  was  still 
weak  with  the  blow ; and  above  all,  when  I thought  I was 
safe  and  had  found  a friend,  if  a rough  one,  I had  all  the 
time  been  drawing  nearer  to  the  gibbet  which  waited  for  me 
in  the  market  square.  Despite  it  all,  and  despite  the  pain 
of  my  bare  knees  and  elbows,  I was  so  tired  out  that  I fell 
into  a fitful  sleep,  waking  with  starts  and  dozing  off  again, 
till  I was  roused  for  good  by  a rude  kick,  and  looking  up 
found  the  ruffian  who  had  trapped  me,  and  with  him  four 
pikemen,  while  I could  see  the  faces  of  others  as  they  peered 
down  at  me  from  the  door. 

1 ’Tis  the  little  devil  himself,’  said  one.  ‘ By  my  head,  he 
has  led  us  a pretty  chase.’ 

‘ Poor  wretch,’  said  another,  ‘ I am  cursedly  glad  he  gave 
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that  upstart  Saltcorabe  such  a handling.  He  is  ever  drinking 
with  the  governor’s  whelp.’ 

"Twill  be  a time  before  he  drinks  again.’ 

‘That  it  will;  his  throat  is  well  nigh  in  a pulp.  What  a 
strength  the  little  devil  has.’ 

‘ What  say  ye,  comrades  ? ’ cried  a voice  from  the  door. 
‘We  are  just  in  time  to  march  him  to  the  square,  and  half 
the  town  knows  that  he  is  lost,  while  none  that  he  is  found. 
’Twill  be  a pretty  game.’  Amid  a chorus  of  assent  I was 
dragged  to  my  feet,  and  the  lashings  being  taken  from  my 
legs,  I was  pushed  up  the  ladder  and  out  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

OF  THE  TIGHTENING  OF  THE  ROPE  AND  THE  COMING 
OF  SIMON  GRISEL 

IT  was  a weary  march  through  the  streets,  and  long  ere 
we  came  near  the  market  square  I could  hear  the  noise 
of  the  people  as  they  hurried  towards  it  As  before,  I 
could  not  see  them,  my  view  being  obscured  by  the  height 
of  the  pikemen,  and  none  guessed  that  this  little  group  of 
soldiers  had  in  their  midst  the  pirate  about  whom  there 
had  been  such  a to-do. 

Had  they  done  so,  I might  never  have  reached  the  square, 
for  I gathered  from  what  my  guards  said  that  the  whole 
town  was  in  a ferment,  some  thinking  I had  killed  everyone 
in  the  prison,  others  that  I had  escaped  and  fired  the  town, 
while  yet  others  had  heard  nothing  and  were  hurrying  to 
see  me  hanged,  although  it  wanted  yet  nearly  an  hour  of 
the  time. 

The  pikemen’s  little  game  was  not  to  be,  however,  for 
we  were  stopped  by  a body  of  horse  who  conducted  us  to 
the  prison,  clearing  the  streets  before  us.  I was  mightily 
stared  at  by  the  guard  and  soldiery  in  the  courtyard,  but  I 
hardly  took  note  of  what  was  passing,  for  at  last  I had  given 
up  all  hope  and  was  seeking  as  best  I might  to  make  my 
peace  with  God.  As  in  a dream  I saw  the  magistrates  and 
council  enter  through  the  great  gate,  I felt  the  fetters 
taken  from  my  wrists,  I heard  the  orders  given,  and  knew 
that  I was  marched  out  and  along  the  narrow  streets, 
but  there  was  a buzzing  in  my  head,  and  my  senses  seemed 
dulled,  so  that  it  was  not  till  I stood  upon  a raised  platform 
with  the  hangman  and  the  gibbet  beside  me,  that  I came  to 
myself  and  knew  that  the  end  was  drawing  near.  I looked 
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around,  and  the  market  square  was  filled  with  a sea  of 
faces,  while  at  the  windows,  and  even  on  the  roofs,  were 
folks  who  had  come  to  see  me  die. 

A group  of  magnates  were  gathered  at  the  far  end  of  the 
platform,  but  besides  these,  a guard  of  two  pikemen  and 
the  hangman,  I was  alone.  I heard  someone  read  aloud, 
and  then  he  ceased,  and  the  surge  of  the  crowd  came  to 
my  ears  like  the  surge  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore  of  Fife. 

A preacher  came  forward  and  would  have  spoken  with  me, 
but  I would  have  none  of  him,  for  I had  prayed  enough,  and 
was  here  to  die ; albeit  I thanked  him  kindly  and  thought 
if  there  was  anything  I might  give  him  to  send  my  father 
if  he  could,  but  there  was  nothing,  and  I called  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Book,  ‘ ye  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and 
it  is  certain  ye  shall  carry  nothing  out.’ 

‘ Hast  aught  to  say?’  queried  the  hangman.  ) 
‘Nothing,’  I answered,  ‘save  that  I am  innocent. 

At  this  he  laid  his  finger  against  the  side  of  his  nose,  and 
I remembered  that  Simon  Grisel  had  done  the  same,  and 
even  wondered  if  it  were  common  with  Englishmen,  and 
grieved  that  the  only  man  who  might  have  saved  me  was 
dead.  The  hangman  would  have  covered  my  eyes  with  a 
napkin,  but  I bade  him  let  alone  and  hurry  his  work,  as  I 
heard  shouts  and  an  uproar  from  the  crowd,  and  judged 
they  were  angered  at  the  delay.  He  put  the  noose  around 
my  neck,  grumbling  a little  at  its  thickness,  but  fitting  the 
cord  with  much  nicety,  and  then  I closed  my  eyes  and  felt 
it  tighten  about  me,  and  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  ere 
my  feet  swung  clear,  and  thought,  for  I could  not  help  it,  of 
Mistress  Marjorie,  and  then  there  came  a shout—1  Hold  in 
the  Queen’s  name  ! ’ and  the  rush  of  feet  and  a roar  from 

the  crowd.  . 

I opened  my  eyes,  and  there  was  Simon  Grisel  by  my 
side,  and,  as  I live,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  grasped 
my  hands,  or  the  parts  of  them  which  were  within  reach.  , 
‘Just  in  time,  lad,’  said  he,  ‘but  ’twas  a narrow  squeak. 

I felt  the  noose  taken  from  my  neck,  I saw  a crowd  gather 
about  me,  and  then  I staggered  and  would  have  fallen  had 
not  Simon  held  me  up ; and  the  last  I saw  as  my  senses 
left  me  was  his  queer,  solemn  face  and  squinting  eyes. 

Now,  what  happened  thereafter  it  were  best  to  tell  as 
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Simon  told  it  me  on  the  fore-deck  of  the  Water-Sprite  as  we 
ran  down  the  Channel  under  easy  saiL 

‘Lad,’  said  he,  ‘I  hardly  knew  you,  for  what  with  the 
soot  on  your  face,  the  lump  on  your  head  and  your  tom 
clothes,  you  looked  as  forlorn  a wight,  and  as  ragged  a 
rascal  as  one  might  meet  in  a week’s  journey.’ 

‘ But,  Simon,’  I asked,  ‘ how  came  you  to  be  in  Ports- 
mouth when  I thought  you  were  washing  about  in  the  North 
Sea,  food  for  the  fishes  ? ’ 

‘Well,  lad,  like  you,  I had  a narrow  squeak  for  life.  I 
was  mightily  put  out  when  I saw  that  it  was  not  the  Deer- 
hound we  were  creeping  upon,  but  I dare  say  nothing,  and 
so  when  I perceived  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  galley,  for 
Dysart  was  killed  as  well  as  Bartelow,  I ran  below  to  warn 
you ; but  not  finding  you  in  the  cabin,  I got  into  the  store- 
room to  reach  the  waist,  and  while  in  it,  the  galley  blew  up, 
as  you  know.  I was  terribly  shaken,  for  the  sides  of  the 
room  were  cracked  and  split,  while  the  stout  planking  be- 
tween it  and  the  waist  was  clean  blown  away,  which  was, 
under  God,  the  saving  of  me,  for  I would  have  choked 
otherwise.  Howbeit,  I had  enough  of  sense  left  after  we 
had  sunk  to  swim  clear,  and  I rose  to  the  surface  as  you  did, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  I came  up  under  a boat  floating 
bottom  up  ; albeit  not  a few  of  her  lower  planks  had  been 
shivered.  I came  out  of  the  water  with  such  a rush  that 
my  head  struck  violently  upon  one  of  the  thwarts,  and  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  me  had  I not,  half-stunned 
though  I was,  got  a hold  of  the  seat  with  my  hands,  and  there 
I hung  for  a whole  day.  I had  plenty  of  air  by  reason  of 
the  holes  in  the  boat’s  bottom,  but  fearing  to  cramp  through 
the  night,  and  feeling  stronger,  I dived,  and  after  some 
trouble  got  astride  of  the  boat,  and  sat  astride  of  her  all 
night  and  half  the  next  day,  till  by  the  mercy  of  God  the 
Deerhound  hove  in  sight  and  took  me  off ; and  so  we  came 
to  Portsmouth,  though  I thought  all  the  time  there  was  an 
end  of  you,  but,  as  you  see,  we  were  neither  of  us  born  to  be 
drowned,  while  you  are  not  hanged  yet.’ 

‘ And  how  did  you  get  me  through  the  crowd,  Simon  ? ’ 
‘Well,  lad,  you  see  I knew  the  Portsmouth  folk  hated  all 
pirates  and  filibusters,  and  doubted  that  I could  get  you 
clear  away,  even  if  I got  you  free  from  the  han<rman’s 
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clutches,  and  so  telling  your  tale  to  some  of  the  Deerhound " j, 

I found  they  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  give  me  a 
helping  hand,  being  angered  at  the  Dragon’s  crew  for  sink- 
ing the  galley ; and  thus,  ere  the  folk  had  rightly  made  out 
what  was  happening,  we  had  you  through  them,  though  not 
without  a tussle  at  the  end,  and  the  rest  you  know.’ 

Now,  you  will  wonder  what  Simon  and  I were  doing  on 
the  fore-deck  of  a little  barque  which,  before  a merry  breeze 
from  the  south-east,  was  howling  down  the  Channel  with 
twenty  other  gallant  ships  in  sight,  all  outward  bound. 

If  I thought,  however,  I was  beyond  all  danger  when  I 
had  been  got  aboard  the  Deerhound , I was  much  mistaken, 
as  I had  yet  to  reckon  with  Ned  Saltcombe  and  the 
governor  of  the  prison  on  their  accounts,  and  on  mine  own 
I hoped  yet  to  have  some  dealings  with  the  red-haired  villain 
who  had  betrayed  me  for  love  of  gold,  and  had  taken  from 
roe  my  good  rapier,  with  which  I had  learned  the  wrist  stioke 
of  De  Cusac.  I was  not  long  in  the  frigate,  for  Simon,  fear- 
ing a search,  had  me  put  ashore  as  soon  as  I came  to  my 
senses  ; and  so  I was  landed  on  the  coast  near  a village  called 
Gosport,  which  is  across  the  water  from  Portsmouth,  and 
where  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  lonely  and  barren. 

He  put  a purse  into  my  hands  and  bade  me  get  a horse 
and  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Plymouth,  whither  the 
Deerhound  was  to  sail  in  three  days’  time,  but  when  I 
begged  him  to  give  me  the  loan  of  a sword  he  laid  his  finger 
to  his  nose  as  he  had  done  before,  and  his  eye  which  did 
not  squint  had  a twinkle  in  it. 

‘No,  no,  lad,’  he  said,'  I have  known  you  only  a short 
time,  1 confess,  but  from  what  you  have  told  me,  and  from 
what  I have  seen,  you  seem  to  have  to  bless  that  same  pig- 
sticker of  yours  for  all  your  troubles,  so  you  must  even  do 
without  a blade  till  you  are  under  my  eye  again.’ 

‘Which  eye,  Simon?’  I asked  slily. 

At  that  he  laughed  and  gave  me  a great  blow  upon  the 
back 

‘You’ll  do,  lad,  you’ll  do,’  he  said,  ‘and  a good  ride  to 
you,’  and  then  he  got  into  the  boat  again,  and  I stood  upon 
the 'shore  and  watched  it  rowed  away  up  the  harbour  to 
where  the  Deerhound  lay,  and  thanked  God  for  the  making 
of  Simon  Grisel. 
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I feared  to  buy  a horse  in  Gosport,  as  they  might  have 
heard  of  the  doings  across  the  water,  and  so  I tramped  off 
to  the  westward,  and  coming  to  a bum,  as  we  call  a stream 
in  Scotland,  I took  occasion  to  strip  and  bathe  myself ; and 
when  I had  dressed  I felt  as  fit  as  ever,  and  setting  a twist 
to  my  moustachios,  which  had  dropped  sadly  for  want  of 
care,  I whistled  cheerily  and  resumed  my  march  again. 

After  a time  I ceased  whistling,  for  though  it  was  late  in 
the  day  the  sun  was  hot  and  there  were  no  trees  under  which 
to  take  shelter,  and  so  I trudged  along,  wondering  if  any 
mortal  had  ever  come  through  such  devilry  in  a month  as 
I had,  and  pinching  myself  at  times  to  make  certain  that 
I was  indeed  Jeremy  the  Squat,  ex-dominie  of  Kirktoun. 

I must  have  been  a trifle  queer  looking,  for  though  Simon 
had  bought  me  a hat  which  fitted  me  fairly,  yet  I had  on  the 
same  ragged  doublet  in  which  I had  wriggled  up  the  chimney, 
and  my  breeches  were  not  a little  torn  and  frayed  at  the 
knees,  so  that  I feared,  taken  together  with  my  build  and 
strange  accent,  they  might  serve  to  have  me  clapped  in  the 
stocks  by  the  first  villagers  I came  across. 

This  being  so,  I put  myself  to  rights  a little  and  waited  till 
nightfall  ere  I entered  a small  hamlet,  which  stood  in  a double 
row  on  either  side  of  the  dusty  road,  and  discerning  an  inn 
by  the  signboard  which  hung  above  the  door,  but  from  which 
all  sign  of  anything  but  rain  and  snow  had  long  since  gone, 
I swaggered  into  it,  for  I judged  that  my  best  chance  was  to 
show  a bold  front  and  a blustering  manner. 

A little  man,  fat  and  oily,  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  a squeak- 
ing voice,  came  forward  as  I entered,  and  looked  at  me 
askance,  but  when  I bade  him  serve  me  with  his  best  within 
ten  minutes,  and  prepare  a bed  for  me  if  he  did  not  wish  his 
neck  twisted  like  a pullet’s,  he  changed  his  looks  and  scurried 
off,  and  within  the  next  half-hour  I had  to  loose  my  waist- 
belt  by  two  holes,  and  felt  that  if  this  were  to  go  on  I would 
become  a second  Bartelow.  I slept  that  night  most  elegantly 
between  white  sheets,  which,  when  they  have  an  odour  of 
sweet  lavender  about  them,  are  among  the  best  things  on 
God’s  earth  for  any  man,  and  more  especially  for  one  who 
for  a week  has  slept  on  planks  and  flagstones,  and  at  times 
not  at  all,  by  way  of  variation. 

The  next  morning  I had  an  interview  with  mine  host,  and 
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as  a result,  he  took  me  with  him  to  the  stable  and  showed  me 
a bay  horse  with  a thick  neck  and  a fine  way  of  laying  back 
his  ears. 

‘ Here,  good  sir,  is  the  horse  you  seek,’  he  squeaked  ; ‘he 
would  carry  a man  of  twice  your  weight  from  here  to  Plymouth 
town  in  four  days  and  never  turn  a hair.  By  his  muzzle  you 
may  see  the  trace  of  the  Arab  in  him,  and  by  his  hinder 
quarters  that  of  the  famed  Irish  breed.’ 

‘ Even  so,’  said  I,  ‘ and  by  his  ears  the  trace  of  the  devil. 
He  might  reach  Plymouth  in  four  days,  but  certain  am  I that 
I would  not,  for  if  he  turned  no  hair  upon  the  road,  yet  he 
would  turn  me  by  the  look  of  him.  Pass  on  to  the  next, 
Master  Boniface.’ 

He  grew  a trifle  ruddier  at  this,  and  blustered  a little,  but 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  show  me  a grey  horse  in  the  next 
stall,  which,  as  far  as  I could  tell,  for  I knew  nothing  of  a 
horse,  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  yet  in  fair  condition,  and  when 
I had  made  him  run  it  up  and  down  the  road,  and  felt  its 
legs  with  a knowing  air,  I struck  a bargain  with  him,  taking 
also  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  giving  him  the  third  price  he 
asked,  for  though  I knew  nothing  of  a horse  and  less  of  the 
value  of  one,  and  even  less  of  English  money,  yet  I had  not 
lived  in  Fife  for  naught,  and  Fife,  as  you  have  learned,  if  you 
knew  it  not  before,  is  a shire  of  Scotland. 

I heard  the  worthy  landlord  curse  below  his  breath  as  he 
saw  the  way  I mounted,  but  I bade  him  good-morrow  and 
dug  my  heels  into  the  grey’s  sides  and  away  we  went. 

In  this  fashion  I jolted  on  for  three  days  without  mishap, 
save  that  a rogue  thought  to  rob  me  on  the  road,  but  thought 
otherwise  when  I had  done  with  him,  for  by  that  time  I was 
myself  again,  albeit  a trifle  sore  in  the  part  that  sits  upon  a 
saddle. 

Now,  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you  of  this  ride  of  mine  and  of 
the  towns  I passed  throngh,  to  wit  Dorchester  and  Axminster 
and  Homiton,  and  others  whose  names  I have  forgotten,  but 
I call  to  mind  that  I marvelled  at  the  richness  of  the  country 
and  the  growth  of  the  oaks,  while  I found  the  air  balmy  and 
warm,  yet  strong  with  the  sea  smell,  and  the  country  folk  kindly 
and  well-mannered,  though  a trifle  stolid  and  slow  in  their  ways 
and  very  broad  in  their  speech.  Moreover,  the  roads  were 
good  and  had  sign-posts  at  some  of  the  crossings,  the  which 
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are  a great  help  and  comfort  to  such  travellers  as  can  read 
them,  while  the  sight  of  some  cut-purse  or  rogue  dangling 
from  a gibbet  on  a convenient  hill  showed  that  there  was  law 
in  the  land,  though  having  taken  a pistol  from  the  unhappy 
wight  who  had  tried  to  rob  me,  I had  little  fear  for  myself, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  jolting  my  good  steed  gave  me, 
I should  have  been  in  excellent  spirits. 

On  the  third  day  then  I came  to  Exeter,  a pleasant  town  of 
good  size  with  walls  around  it,  and  well  supplied  with  taverns 
where  one  might  have  good  cheer  for  both  man  and  beast. 

I put  up  at  a hostel  called  the  ‘ Beehive,’  and  having  plenty 
of  time  upon  my  hands,  I strolled  out  to  observe  the  place, 
and  found  much  interest  by  the  river  bank,  where  men  were 
fishing  with  rod  and  line  and  a coloured  float,  after  a fashion 
I had  not  seen  before.  Having  taken  stock  of  the  town,  I 
returned  to  the  tavern  and  dined  most  heartily  on  a soup 
made  with  fish  and  nettles,  a pastry  with  a rich  custard  and  a 
service  of  oysters  most  fat  and  succulent,  which  I washed 
down  by  a draught  of  a drink  called  cider,  made,  as  the  serv- 
ing lass  told  me,  of  apples  ; and  I remember  she  laughed 
heartily  at  me  for  my  ignorance,  till  I asked  her  if  she  knew 
aught  of  porridge,  kail  or  ‘the  Kingdom,’  upon  which  she 
said  no  more,  but  I heard  her  tell  the  landlord’s  wife  that 
I had  great  knowledge  of  foreign  wines,  and  I fear  I had 
to  pay  more  for  my  supper  on  that  score,  than  I would 
otherwise  have  done.  I slept  at  the  ‘ Beehive’  and  rose  early, 
hoping  to  reach  Plymouth  by  night ; but  finding  this  cider 
to  my  taste,  I fear  I took  overmuch  of  it  after  a dish  of  bacon 
and  pig’s  cheek,  for  I soon  got  so  drowsy  that  by  mid-day 
I found  myself  dropping  off  into  a dose  on  the  grey’s  back, 
and  like  to  drop  off  on  to  the  road.  This  being  so,  I looked 
about  for  some  place  where  I might  stretch  myself  and  have 
forty  winks,  as  the  saying  goes  ; but  the  spot  was  very  lonely, 
reaches  of  waste  land  covered  with  heath  and  woods  of  stunted 
trees,  silent  and  solitary  save  for  the  whistle  of  moor  fowl  and 
the  drone  of  beetles. 

I jogged  on,  getting  more  and  more  drowsy,  till  I espied 
a place  where  there  was  a copse  of  trees  and  undergrowth, 
with  a carpeting  of  green  moss  and  fern-like  brackens,  and 
so  tempting  it  looked  that,  leading  the  grey  by  the  bridle, 

I went  some  way  into  the  thicket,  and  fastening  the  horse 
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to  the  stem  of  an  old  and  gnarled  birch,  I spread  out  a 
cloak  I had  bought  at  Exeter  and  was  soon  asleep,  my  face 
shaded  by  my  broad-brimmed  hat  and  the  leafy  arch  above 

^How  long  I lay  thus  I cannot  tell.  I awoke  with  a start 
and  a feeling  that  someone  was  near  me,  but  when  I had 
rubbed  the  grit  from  my  eyes  and  sat  up,  I could  hear 
nothing  save  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  that  strange  hum 
which  comes  to  one’s  ears  when  all  is  quiet — Natures 
whisper,  as  Master  Fraser  calls  it. 

I yawned  and  was  about  to  curl  myself  up  again  when  a 
blackbird  close  by  started  off  with  a wild,  chattering  chirrup, 
and  the  grey  threw  up  his  head  and  spread  his  nostrils. 

Fearing  he  would  neigh,  I threw  the  cloak  about  his 
head  and  looked  to  the  pistol,  which  was  of  a new  make 
and  not  like  the  dag,  and  then,  calling  to  mind  what  old 
Ebe  had  ofttimes  told  me,  I put  my  ear  to  the  ground  and 
listened  intently.  At  once  I caught  the  sound  of  something 
moving  through  the  thicket,  the  crackle  of  branches  and  a 
thudding  stroke  as  of  hoofs  upon  the  sward.  I wondered 
if  it  might  be  caused  by  deer,  but  as  I raised  my  head  to 
look  about  me,  for  the  noises  had  ceased,  there  came  the 
whinney  of  a horse  and  the  sound  of  a gruff  voice,  and  I 
blessed  my  foresight  in  muffling  the  grey’s  head  Then, 
being  anxious  to  know  if  someone  else  had  found  the  day 
over  warm,  I crept  as  quietly  as  might  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  sounds,  and  after  going  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and 
then  crawling  like  a snake,  I found  myself  close  to  the  road 
near  a dense  part  of  the  thicket,  and,  half  holding  my  breath 
I peered  through  the  bushes,  and  as  I did  so  I whistFd 
softly  to  myself  and  marvelled  at  my  good  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XV 

OF  THE  MEN  IN  THE  THICKET  AND  THE  HORSEMAN  WHO 
RODE  FROM  EXETER 

I WAS  looking  into  a little  glade  in  the  centre  of  the 
undergrowth,  and  seated  on  the  grass,  with  their  backs 
resting  against  the  thick  stem  of  an  ash  tree,  were  two 
men,  while  a couple  of  horses  were  tethered  to  the  bushes. 

The  one  was  a swarthy  fellow,  a foreigner,  I felt  sure, 
with  a dark  beard  and  a little  pointed  moustachios,  wearing 
a long  black  cloak,  from  under  which  peeped  out  the  sheath 
of  a rapier.  He  had  a flat  velvet  cap  of  the  same  colour 
tilted  a little  to  the  side  of  his  head,  while  his  dark  eyes, 
set  very  close  together,  and  a curious  strawberry  mark  upon 
his  nose,  gave  him  a sinister  and  cruel  appearance,  which 
made  me  doubt  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  But  a glance 
at  his  companion  removed  all  doubt  from  my  mind  and  was 
the  occasion  of  my  whistle,  for,  shock-haired  and  ragged  as 
when  I had  seen  him  by  the  light  of  the  oil  lamp,  sat  the 
villain  who  had  trapped  me  in  Portsmouth,  and  lying  beside 
him  was  mine  own  good  sword,  while  he  had  an  ugly-look- 
ing  knife  stuck  in  his  girdle.  The  swarthy  man  was  speak- 
ing, and  I thought  it  no  harm  to  creep  a little  closer  and 
take  benefit  from  his  conversation,  albeit  I kept  my  pistol 
handy. 

He  spoke  with  a curious  accent,  unlike  the  Frenchmen 
I had  known — although  it  was  a trifle  like  De  Papillon’s— 
and  from  what  old  Ebe  and  others  had  told  me,  I judged 
him  to  be  a Spaniard  ; nor  was  I wrong,  as  you  shall  sea 
‘ You  are  certain  he  rides  this  way  to-day?’  he  asked  the 
red-haired  man. 

‘As  certain  as  my  name  is  Bill  Gawblins,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  rides  with  only  one  other,  and  I have  taken 
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the  other’s  horse  will  fall  lame  and  that  not  too  near  Exeter 
town.’ 

‘ You  have  served  me  well  so  far,  and  I shall  pay  you 
what  I promised  after  we  have  made  an  end  of  this  scourge.’ 

‘ Hast  got  the  money  here  ? ’ 

‘ Carrambo,  do  you  think  I am  fool  enough  for  that. 
Nay,  nay,  friend  Gawblins,  I know  you  too  well.’ 

The  red-haired  villain  scowled,  but  the  Spaniard  laughed 
at  him. 

‘ Will  he  be  long,  think  you  ? ’ he  asked. 

‘ He  should  be  here  within  the  hour.’ 

‘ Well,  pray  the  Virgin  he  comes  soon,  for  I am  tired  of 
this  wood,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  your  company,  amigo  mio  ; 
but  trouble  not  to  finger  your  rapier,  for  I have  the  pistol, 
and  we  must  not  quarrel.’ 

‘ Now,  you  have  not  told  me  how  you  got  out  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  whence  came  this  pretty  toy  and  the  gold  I 
have  seen.’ 

‘ I won  a pardon,  and  the  gold  also,  by  showing  where 
a little  devil  of  a Scotch  pirate  was  in  hiding,  and  after  all, 
he  escaped  hanging  by  some  mischance,  and  I might  have 
swung  instead  of  him  had  I not  made  good  use  of  shank’s 
mare.’ 

‘ And  how  did  you  find  this  pirate  ? ’ 

‘ He  came  across  me  after  he  had  in  some  marvellous 
fashion  got  out  of  prison,  and  having  a lack  of  brains,  be 
lieved  me  when  I promised  to  help  him,  and  so  put  a snug 
little  sum  in  my  pouch ; ’ and  the  villain  grinned  till  he 
showed  the  yellow  stumps  in  his  gums. 

A look  of  disgust  passed  over  the  Spaniard’s  face,  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  Gawblins,  taking  some  bread  and  meat 
from  his  wallet,  began  to  eat  heartily,  cramming  the  food 
hastily  into  his  mouth  like  the  brute  he  was. 

‘You  have  excellent  reasons  for  all  your  actions,  Senor 
Gawblins,’  said  the  Spaniard,  after  a long  pause,  during 
which  the  red-haired  man  finished  the  food  and  passed  the 
back  of  his  huge  paw  across  his  mouth,  ‘ but  I have  never 
learned  why  you  hate  our  friend  who  rides  from  Exeter 
to-day  for  the  last  time.’ 

‘ I have  good  reason  for  hating  him,  cursed  spitfire  that 
he  is.  For  a little  amusement  I had  when  aboard  the  Pacha 
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with  him  in  ’72,  he  had  me  triced  up  to  a gun  and  lashed 
till  I could  barely  stand,  and  threatened  to  leave  me  on  an 
island,  curse  him ; but,  by  God,  he  shall  rue  it  this  day  ! ’ 

‘ Ah  ! ’ said  the  Spaniard,  ‘ and  what  was  your  crime  ? ’ 

‘It  was  all  over  a heathen  of  a Mosquito  Indian,  who 
thought  I should  pay  him  for  some  fish  he  had  caught,  and 
as  he  argued  about  it,  I broke  his  neck  for  him  after  setting 
him  up  for  a target,  and  a fine  one  he  made,  ha,  ha  ! ’ 

‘ Hold  your  peace,  fool ! ’ snarled  the  Spaniard,  ‘ I hear 
horse  hoofs.  You  will  spoil  all.’ 

Gawblins  scowled  again,  but  kept  silent,  and  away  in  the 
distance  I could  hear  the  sound  of  hoof  strokes  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer. 

‘ Put  the  cloaks  on  the  horses’  heads,  and  then  follow  me,’ 
said  the  Spaniard,  and  both  crept  close  to  the  roadside, 
while  I followed  and  bided  my  time.  Five  minutes  passed, 
and  then  a horseman  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  slope  which 
led  down  to  where  we  lay  in  hiding.  He  rode  quickly,  and 
as  he  drew  near,  I saw  he  was  a man  of  middle  age,  with  a 
close-cropped  brown  beard,  and  a face  tanned  by  the  sun. 
He  seemed  unused  to  a horse,  for  he  bumped  up  and  down 
as  he  rode,  but  I had  no  time  to  notice  more,  for  the  Spaniard 
muttered  to  his  comrade, — 

‘ Here  he  comes,  I will  fire  and  then  out  upon  him,  and 
tnere  must  be  no  mistake.’ 

The  horseman  seemed  to  suspect  nothing,  for  he  came  on 
at  a quick  canter  and  presented  a fine  mark  for  the  Spaniard, 
who  raised  his  weapon,  but  ere  he  could  fire  I let  fly  at  him, 
and  whether  I struck  him  or  not  his  shot  flew  wide. 

The  horseman  drew  up  sharply,  reining  his  steed  back 
upon  its  haunches,  and  whipped  a sword  out  of  its  sheath, 
glancing  sharply  about  him,  and  then  to  my  surprise  a couple 
of  men  ran  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  road  and  attacked 
him  fiercely.  I saw  him  lean  over  in  his  saddle  and  run  one  of 
them  through  the  body,  and  then  Gawblins  and  the  Spaniard, 
who  had  seemed  mightily  put  out  when  I fired,  left  their 
shelter  and  ran  at  him  with  loud  shouts,  while  I followed 
‘Hal’  cried  the  horseman,  ‘ the  odds  are  a trifle  heavy,’ 
and  he  struck  at  the  Spaniard,  but  missed  him. 

‘ Have  with  you  ! ’ I roared  at  the  pitch  of  my  voice,  and 
brought  my  pistol  hutt  down  with  all  my  force  on  the  head 
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of  the  man  who  held  his  bridle.  The  fellow  dropped  like  a 
stone,  and  I rushed  at  Gawblins. 

‘ By  the  bones  of  the  saints,’ he  shouted,  ‘ ’tis  the  pirate,’  and 
laughed  at  me ; but  I ran  in  under  his  blade  and  threw  him 
as  I had  thrown  the  natural  at  the  prison  gate.  We  grappled 
fiercely  and  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  dust,  for  he  was  a very 
strong  man  and  heavy  withal ; but  at  last  I snatched  the  knife 
from  his  belt  and  stabbed  him  twice  in  the  chest,  and  he 
straightway  ceased  to  trouble  me.  Nor  would  he  trouble  any- 
one again  in  this  world,  though,  as  I live,  Satan  must  have 
found  him  a hard  imp  to  manage. 

When  I got  upon  my  feet  at  last,  covered  with  dust  and 
stained  with  blood,  I found  the  horseman  dismounted  and 
quietly  wiping  his  sword  on  the  body  of  the  man  whose 
skull  I had  cracked. 

‘ By  Queen  Bess,’  he  said,  staring  hard  at  me,  ‘ this  is  a 
shrewd  blow  you  have  struck.  The  back  of  the  fellow’s  skull 
is  driven  flat.’ 

‘ I have  learned  the  need  of  such,’  I said. 

1 You  are  a Scot,  by  your  tongue  ? ’ 

‘ Even  so.’ 

‘ Well,  Master  Scot,  this  is  a pretty  day’s  work.  Here  be 
three  dead  men  upon  the  Queen’s  highway.’ 

‘ Where  is  the  Spaniard?’  I asked  him,  looking  around  me. 

‘ Whew  ! ’ he  said,  ‘ so  the  swarthy  man  was  one  of  those 
dogs.  I would  have  killed  him,  only  he  ran  like  an^hare 
into  the  woods.  But  how  do  you  know  aught  of  him,  sir  ? ’ 

I told  him  how  I had  come  upon  the  rogues,  andhelistened, 
gravely  nodding  now  and  again. 

‘ So,  so,’  he  said,  ‘ a well-laid  plot.  But  thanks  to  you,  sir, 
it  has  miscarried  ; and  now  I shall  ask  you  to  say  naught  of 
this,  and  we  will  bury  these  poor  devils  and  cast  loose  their 
horses.’ 

‘ A moment,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘ but  this  rascal  has  my  sword  and 
a few  crowns  which  he  came  by  in  a curious  fa-shion  and 
which  will  repay  a loan.’ 

He  stared  at  me  again,  and  seeing  he  wondered  what 
I meant,  I told  him  part  of  my  story  as  we  buried  the  men 
in  shallow  graves  dug  with  Bill  Gawblins’s  knife  and  a 
sharpened  stake. 

1 So, so,’  he  said,  ‘ I heard  the  fellow  call  you  pirate.  By  my 
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head,  you  are  like  a cat,  forever  landing  on  your  feet.  ^ You  are 
the  very  man  to  be  a mariner.  Where  are  you  bound  for  now? 

‘ I ride  to  Plymouth,’  I answered. 

‘ Then  we  shape  the  same  course,’  he  said.  ‘ You  come  in 
place  of  my  worthy  man  Henry  Deadlights,  who  I warrant 
is  still  cursing  at  his  horse’s  lameness.  But  what  is  your 
name?’ 

‘ Jeremy  Clephane,’  I replied,  1 but  some  call  me  the 
Squat.’ 

At  this  he  laughed  heartily. 

‘It  is  no  bad  name,’  he  said,  ‘and  this  same  squatness 
has  served  you  well.  1 it  for  tat  is  fair  play,  they  say,  so 
know  that  I am  Francis  Drake,  mariner  and  soldier,  a good 
servant  of  Queen  Bess,  whom  may  God  bless.  There  is  a 
couplet  for  you,’  and  he  raised  his  cap. 

I started  when  I heard  that  the  man  to  whom  I had  been 
of  service  was  no  other  than  the  great  English  seaman 
whose  fame  had  reached  us  even  in  Ivirktoun,  and  I knew 
now  why  the  Spaniards  had  called  him  a scourge,  and  why 
these  men,  who  were  Catholics,  and  in  the  pay  of  Spain,  had 
lain  in  wait  for  him.  And  yet,  when  I looked  at  him  I saw 
he  was  just  such  a man  as  I had  fancied  Drake  must  be. 
He  was  rather  under  the  middle  height,  but  of  a beautiful 
build,  with  a deep  chest  and  sturdy  limbs,  a thick-set  neck 
and  an  easy  carriage,  with  somewhat  of  a roll  in  it  begotten 
of  his  sea  life.  His  hair  and  beard  were  brown  and  close 
cropped,  and  he  had  a sharp  and  mobile  face,  in  which  were 
set  two  grey  eyes  as  keen  as  any  hawk’s.  For  the  rest,  he  had 
a quick  way  of  talking,  and  a knack  of  making  ) ou  trust  him 
at  first  sight ; at  least,  so  it  was  with  me,  for  otherwise  I would 
not  have  told  him  all  I had  done. 

He  wore  a doublet  of  russet  colour  trussed  in  front,  and 
a ruff  and  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  w'hile  his  cloak  was 
rolled  up  and  fastened  to  his  saddle  by  reason  ol  the  heat 
of  the  day.  Such  was  Sir  F rancis  Drake  as  I saw  him  on 
the  last  week  of  August  in  the  year  of  grace  15S5. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  on  the  road  again,  riding 
at  a brisk  pace,  for  Plymouth  wras  fully  thirty  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  past  mid-day.  My  new  acquaintance  was  in 
wonderful  spirits  at  having  escaped  falling  a victim  to  the 
assassins,  and  laughed  and  jested  and  told  me  tales  of  sea- 
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fights  and  brave  doings  in  foreign  parts,  till  I swore  to 
myself  that  I had  never  known  a better  comrade;  and 
presently  I told  him  so,  at  which  he  laughed  still  more. 

‘ Ah,  Master  Clephane,’  he  said,  ‘ I am  just  now  like  a 
boy  upon  a holiday,  but  I shall  have  care  and  trouble 
enough  soon,  therefore  I make  the  most  of  it  when  I 
can.’ 

1 Dost  fear  another  attempt  upon  your  life  ? ’ I asked. 

‘Nay,  nay,  ’tis  not  that;  I am  safe  in  Plymouth  town. 
But  in  a fortnight’s  time  I sail  for  the  Indies,  and  there  is 
much  to  do  and  to  see  about,  for  I reckon  on  at  least 
twenty  sail,  and  pray  God  we’ll  have  some  fair  sport  with 
the  plate  ships  of  his  good  majesty  of  Spain.’ 

‘ Amen,’  said  I,  and  he  laughed  again. 

1 Have  you  aught  to  do  in  Plymouth  ? ’ he  asked  me 
presently. 

‘ I have  to  meet  the  Deerhound  and  Simon  Grisel.’ 

‘ And  then  ? ’ 

‘ I know  not  what  to  do  thereafter.’ 

‘Then,’  said  he,  ‘why  should  you  not  sail  with  me? 
There  is  one  ship’s  company  not  yet  made  up,  and  I can 
promise  you  a wondrous  voyage  and  mayhap  a pocketful  of 
gold  at  the  end  o’t,  if  all  goes  well.  A stout  heart  and  a 
good  blade  are  what  we  want,  and  you  are  the  one  and  have 
the  other,  Master  Clephane,  so  what  say  you  ? ’ 

I thought  awhile  ere  I answered,  for  I had  never  dreamed 
of  such  a thing,  and  yet  I felt  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  go. 

I had  no  prospects  in  England  save  a chance  of  being 
lodged  in  prison  once  more  if  Ned  Saltcombe  came  across 
me,  and  here  was  an  adventure  after  mine  own  heart,  with 
mayhap  a modicum  of  riches  at  the  end  of  it,  and  yet,  like  a 
young  bird  which  fears  to  try  its  first  flight,  I hesitated. 

‘There  is  Simon  Grisel,’  I answered.  ‘He  may  have 
some  plan  or  other.’ 

‘ Look  you,  my  canny  Scot,’  said  Sir  Francis,  ‘ is  this  Grisel 
a long  man  with  a solemn  visage  and  a squinting  eye?’ 

‘ Even  so.  Dost  know  him  ? ’ 

‘ Know  Simon  ? Why,  though  half  a soldier,  he  is  as 
tough  an  old  sea-dog  as  any  that  tread  a plank ; he  rounded 
the  Horn  with  me  but  two  years  ago.  Rest  assured,  Master 
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Clephane,  he  will  rise  to  the  bait  as  a Devon  trout  rises  to  a 
blue-bottle.  So  again,  what  say  you  ? ’ 

‘An  Simon  goes,  then  I go  too,’  I answered. 

< Bravo  ! ’ he  cried.  ‘ Spoken  like  a man  and  a Scot,  than 
whom  are  no  better  fighters  under  the  sun;  and  now  let  us  clap 
on  sail  or  it  will  be  morning  ere  we  get  to  Plymouth  town.' 

We  spoke  little  after  that,  and  reached  the  seaport  soon 
after  it  had  fallen  dark ; and  when  I would  have  left  him  he 
would  not  hear  tell  of  it,  but  made  me  share  supper  with 
him — and  a most  excellent  one  it  was,  for,  as  I soon  found,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  a name  with  which  to  conjure  in  Ply- 
mouth, and  nothing  was  too  good  for  him  ; albeit,  he  could 
on  occasion  put  up  with  sorry  fare,  and,  what  is  more,  enjoj 
it  to  the  full. 

If  I had  thought  Leith  a busy  place,  I laughed  at  the  idea 
now,  for  this  Plymouth  was  as  full  of  bustle  and  excitement 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  and  all  day  long  there  was  much 
coming  and  going  between  the  ships  and  the  shore,  the 
clatter  of  hammers,  and  the  lading  of  stores  and  powder. 
A great  fleet  lay  in  the  bay — a dozen  ships  of  war  and  twice 
that  number  of  small  traders  and  galleys,  while  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  little  skiffs  and  boats  plying  about  on  the  fine 
sheet  of  water,  on  the  shores  of  which  stood  the  brave  old 
town,  grey  and  picturesque,  its  streets  thronged  with  mariners 

merry  fellows,  sun-browned  and  broad-chested,  who  spat 

and  romped,  and  trolled  out  ditties  all  day  long,  and  for  that 
matter  all  night  also,  and  I verily  believe  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  would  not  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
to  serve  Sir  Francis. 

The  next  day  the  Deerhound  came  in,  and  I met  Simon 
again.  When  he  heard  my  tale,  for  I had  permission  to  tell 
him  of  it,  he  sat  down  and  shook  with  inward  laughter,  and 
swore  he  had  never  heard  the  like— being  especially  tickled 
at  seeing  me  with  my  rapier  once  again— and  all  that  day  he 
kept  staring  at  me,  till  I asked  him  if  he  had  seen  through 
me  yet,  and  whether  he  saw  aught  in  my  interior  which 
differed  from  what  was  in  other  men. 

< Not  I,  lad,’  he  said,  ‘ but  your  doings  would  make  a 

cat  laugh.’ 

‘ They  do  more  than  that,’  said  I. 

1 What,  lad? ’ 
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‘ They  make  a certain  solemn  old  sea-dog,  called  Simon 
Grisel,  to  shake  his  sides.’ 

‘ 'Tis  true,  lad,  ’tis  true.  I have  not  laughed  so  much 
since — But  that  is  another  tale,’  he  added,  and  I noticed 
that  his  face  grew  sad,  and  judged  that  a story  lay  hidden 
under  his  queer  manner  and  silent  ways,  and  that  Simon 
had  been  another  man  in  days  gone  by ; nor  was  I wrong, 
as  shall  in  time  be  seen. 

For  a week  the  fleet  lay  in  Plymouth  refitting,  and  I saw 
little  of  Sir  Francis,  having  been  placed  on  board  the  Water 
Sprite — a tight  and  well  found  barque  of  one  hundred-and- 
fifty  tons  burthen,  with  six  guns  and  a crew  of  fifty,  besides 
gentlemen  of  birth  who  served  on  board — and  nothing  would 
please  Simon  but  that  he  should  follow  me  as  servant,  for, 
as  he  said,  he  had  sickened  of  playing  the  spy,  and  longed  for 
another  bout  with  the  yellow  skins,  as  he  called  the  Spaniards. 

Although  I held  no  post  aboard,  being  but  an  adventurer, 
yet  I had  enough  to  do,  for  1 had  to  buy  an  outfit,  and 
appeared  to  much  advantage  in  a headpiece  of  steel  and  a 
back  and  breastplate  of  the  same  worn  over  my  doublet, 
which  was  of  claret  colour,  most  elegantly  cut  and  trussed 
with  lacings  of  yellow  silk,  while  my  nether  parts  were  busked 
in  strong  sea-boots  of  Simon’s  choosing,  and  stout  trunk 
hose,  and  this,  with  my  good  sword,  and  a pistol  and  dagger, 
of  the  best  Bill  Gawblins’s  money  could  buy,  fitted  me  out 
in  as  gallant  a manner  as  any  soldier  of  the  fleet.  More- 
over, to  get  a knowledge  of  the  work,  I doffed  these  gay 
feathers  and  set  my  back  to  it  with  the  crew,  hoisting  in 
powder  kegs  and  sea-stores,  and  trolling  out  a merry  stave 
with  the  best  of  them. 

As  for  Simon,  he  was  here,  there  and  everywhere,  getting  a 
vast  deal  of  work  out  of  his  stringy  frame  and  making  nothing 
of  it,  but  smiling  grimly  as  he  heard  the  chorus  peal  out, — 

1 With  a yo  heave  ho,  and  a roundelay, 

Up  with  the  anchor,  and  so  away.’ 

In  the  evening  we  would  sit  and  smoke,  for  1 had  taken 
most  lovingly  to  a pipe,  and  many  a brave  tale  of  galleons 
and  treasure  ships,  wild  men  and  wilder  beasts,  he  told  me 
to  the  tune  of  the  creaking  windlass  and  the  stamp  of  feet. 
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In  a week’s  time  then  all  was  ready,  and  we  put  to  sea, 
bound  for  Portsmouth,  where  some  of  the  fleet  were  lying, 
together  with  many  men  of  the  crews,  and  among  them  the 
captain  of  the  Water  Sprite.  There  were  brave  doings  on 
shore  ere  we  started  for  Plymouth  again,  but  I took  good 
care  to  keep  on  board  and  say  little,  for  I had  seen  enough 
of  the  town,  and  from  a strange  point  of  view. 

The  day  before  we  sailed,  Captain  Swan  appeared,  a little 
fussy  man  with  a red  face  and  a loud  voice,  who  had  a trick 
of  beginning  every  sentence  with  the  words  ‘ hocus  pocus,' 
which  of  all  manner  of  speech  is  the  strangest  I have 
known,  and  means  I cannot  tell  what;  nor  could  I ever  find 
out,  for  it  is  not  an  oath,  neither  has  any  sense  as  far  as  I 
can  gather.  On  account  of  this  strange  habit  he  went  by 
the  name  of  old  PIocus,  or,  at  times,  old  Pocus,  and  even 
now  and  then  old  Hocus  Pocus,  and  hereby  hangs  a tale, 
the  plot  of  which  came  in  the  end  to  be  of  more  moment 
than  I had  thought  possible. 

I had  heard  no  other  name  given  him  than  Captain  Hocus 
and  once  or  twice  Pocus,  and  so  thought  he  had  no  other, 
though  it  seemed  to  me  a strange  one  even  for  an  English- 
man ; therefore  when  he  came  aboard,  I thought  it  well  to 
make  myself  known  to  him,  and  bowing  low,  spoke  to  him 
as  Captain  PIocus.  At  this  he  flew  into  a mighty  passion. 

‘ Hocus  pocus,  sir  ! ’ he  stuttered.  ‘ Am  I to  be  befooled 
on  the  poop  of  my  own  ship?  You  are  arrested,  sirrah. 
Below  with  you  ! Dost  hear  me  ? ’ 

‘ I crave  your  pardon,  sir,’  said  I,  1 but  I erred  unwittingly, 
for  I did  not  know  your  name  was  Pocus.’ 

‘ Pocus,  sir,’  he  fairly  bellowed;  ‘hocus  pocus  be  d — d to 
you,  sir.  Have  irons  put  on  this  insolent  fellow,’  he  shouted 
to  the  crew,  who  were  sore  with  laughter.  ‘ I shall  teach  you 
to  miscall  Captain  Swan  of  the  Water  Sprite,  sirrah  ! ’ 
Seeing  he  was  in  too  great  a passion  to  listen  to  aught  I 
might  say,  I slipped  below  till  the  storm  blew  over;  but 
though  he  laughed  at  it  afterwards  over  his  wine,  yet  he  bore 
me  a grudge,  which  caused  him,  when  the  time  came — but  I 
am  forereaching  and  must  go  cannily,  so  let  me  clew  up,  as 
mariners  say,  and  feel  my  ground. 

The  crew  I found  to  be  worthy  fellows  for  the  most  part, 
though  a trifle  rough  and  ready  in  their  ways,  and  I was 
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overjoyed  to  see  Master  Rogers  come  aboard  the  morning  on 
which  we  sailed,  and  to  learn  he  had  left  the  Golden  Dragon , 
for,  as  he  told  me  later,  he  could  by  no  means  stand  the  airs 
and  very  vile  temper  of  Ned  Saltcombe,  whose  neck  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  my  grip. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Plymouth  again,  and  it  was  on 
the  14th  of  September  1585  that  all  being  in  readiness,  the 
fleet,  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty  vessels,  great  and 
small,  weighed  anchor,  and  with  much  waving  and  hoisting 
of  flags,  cheering,  and  the  boom  of  cannons,  swept  out  of 
the  bay  with  a blare  of  trumpets  and  a brave  show  of  canvas. 

There  were  but  four  Queen’s  ships  amongst  them,  the 
rest  being  owned  by  traders  and  gentlemen  of  birth,  who 
hoped  to  gain  some  glory  and  more  gold  by  the  voyage.  Of 
great  three-masted  ships  there  were  the  Lion , the  Elizabeth 
Bonaventure , the  flagship,  the  Golden  Dragon , and  the 
Deerhound , while  of  two-masted,  there  were  the  Water 
Sprite , the  Goshawk,  the  Rainbow  and  many  more,  and 
aboard  them  were  a most  gallant  company  of  three  thousand 
men  good  and  true,  with  Sir  Francis  as  admiral,  and  under 
him  that  great  navigator,  Martin  Frobisher,  and  Captain 
Francis  Knollys  as  rear-admiral.  Captain  Thomas  Fanner 
was  in  command  of  the  flagship,  and  General  Christopher 
Carlile  was  leader  of  the  troops. 

As  I looked  at  the  brave  show,  although  I was  a Scotch- 
man, yet  my  heart  stirred  within  me,  and  I wondered  what 
that  fierce  old  sea-dog,  Andrew  Wood,  would  have  said  to 
such  a great  fleet  as  this;  and  again  thinking  of  the  admiral’s 
words  anent  the  plate  ships  and  the  galleons  of  Spain,  I 
said  1 Amen,’  and  to  fall  in  with  the  fashion,  whistled  for  a 
fair  breeze  and  a quick  run. 

And  thus  it  was,  as  I have  told  you  before,  that  Simon 
Grisel  and  I sat  and  talked  together  on  the  fore-deck  of  the 
barque  Water  Sprite  as,  outward  bound  for  the  Indies,  she 
breasted  with  her  bluff  bows  the  short,  crisp  waves  of  the 
Channel, 
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WHETHER  it  was  due  to  my  whistling  or  not,  certain 
it  is  that  day  after  day  the  wind  was  favourable 
and  wafted  us  southward  and  westward  ho,  so  that 
the  fleet  kept  well  together ; and  every  morning  I could  see 
the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  dotted  over  with  white  clouds 
of  canvas,  some  near  at  hand,  others  away  on  the  horizon, 
looking  like  a sea  bird’s-wing  in  the  far  distance. 

The  vessels  varied  in  size,  from  the  great  gun-ship  with  three 
decks  of  ordnance,  high  pooped,  and  deep-waisted,  which 
went  snoring  along,  plunging  through  the  ocean  surges  in 
clouds  of  spray,  down  to  the  little  fly-boats  and  pinnaces, 
some  of  not  more  than  fifteen  tons  burthen,  but  stout  little 
craft  for  all  that,  pitching  and  tossing,  but  speeding  onwards 
at  a marvellous  rate  considering  their  small  spread  of  sail  and 
tiny  hulls. 

Each  morning  and  evening  there  was  a blare  of  trumpets, 
sounding  very  sweet  and  mellow,  and  much  signalling,  and 
then  divine  service  was  held  aboard  each  craft,  for  such  was 
the  order  of  the  admiral,  and  we  prayed  for  a good  voyage 
and  freedom  from  sickness,  and  much  sport  with  the  galleons 
and  colonies  of  Spain. 

There  was  little  to  do  in  those  days,  and  from  Master 
Rogers  and  Simon  Grisel  I soon  learned  the  art  of  navigat- 
ing, the  starry  heavens,  and  much  as  to  soundings  and 
anchorages,  the  which  was  to  serve  me  in  good  stead  in 
days  to  come. 

Moreover,  I grew  to  be  very  friendly  with  Master  Rogers, 
but  even  more  so  with  Simon  Grisel,  till  one  evening  I 
made  bold  to  ask  him  the  story  of  his  life,  for  from  what  he 
had  told  me  I judged  it  had  been  a rough  one  and  well 
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worth  the  hearing.  He  smoked  silently  at  his  pipe  for  full 
ten  minutes  ere  he  answered  me,  but  at  last  he  took  it  from 
his  mouth  and  spat  over  the  side,  for  we  were  leaning  on  the 
bulwarks  watching  the  flash  and  play  of  the  night-light  in 
the  water. 

1 Well,  lad,’  he  said,  ‘ as  you  have  asked  me,  I will  tell  it  you, 
but  I have  told  it  to  none  other.  Howbeit,  as  I am  in  your 
service  for  good  or  ill,  it  is  but  fitting  you  should  know  all 
concerning  me,  so  wait  till  I but  charge  the  bowl  and  I will 
spin  the  yarn.’ 

He  tapped  his  long  pipe  against  the  side,  and  a shower  of 
sparks  flew  downwards,  then  filling  it,  he  set  it  between  his 
teeth,  and  after  a suck  or  two,  commenced  his  tale.  Even 
yet  I can  close  my  eyes  and  conjure  up  the  scene.  It  was  a 
still  night,  save  for  the  creak  of  block  or  tackle,  the  lap  of  the 
water  and  the  sound  of  a chorus  from  a ship  to  windward  of 
us,  but  it  was  not  so  dark  as  to  prevent  me  seeing  Simon’s 
solemn  visage,  wrinkled  and  weatherbeaten,  with  the  squint- 
ing eye  looking  everywhere  but  at  me.  I could  mark  also 
the  thin  lips,  hooked  nose,  and  sharp  chin  which  gave  Simon 
a look  apart  from  other  men,  and  stamped  him  as  one  with 
whom  it  was  well  to  be  at  peace;  for  there  was  something  in 
him  which  called  to  my  mind  old  Hal  Clephane,  albeit  that 
my  father  was  a far  bulkier  man  and  had  no  squint. 

1 l was  born,  lad,’  he  said,  ‘ full  fifty  years  agone,  in  the 
reign  of  bluff  old  King  Hal,  and  in  the  town  of  Canterbury, 
in  Kent.  My  father  was  a saddler  and  armourer,  and  had 
five  other  children,  three  of  them  boys  and  two  maids,  though 
of  these  a boy  and  maid  died  in  infancy.  We  lived  in  a 
house  adjoining  the  armoury,  andv  under  shadow  of  the 
great  cathedral  where  the  priest,  A Becket,  was  done  to 
death,  and  the  stains  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  flags  when 
I was  young,  and  for  all  I know,  may  be  there  to  this  day, 
while,  if  that  is  not  proof  enough,  his  tomb  is  there  also. 
The  days  passed  quietly  enough  for  us,  with  no  more  excite- 
ment than  watching  the  coming  and  going  of  the  few  pilgrim- 
ages which  even  then  came  to  visit  the  shrine,  and  now  and 
then  seeing  some  great  church  dignitary  and  his  armed  escort 
ride  into  the  town  with  much  pomp  and  glory. 

* Being  the  eldest,  I,  with  my  second  brother,  was  put  to  my 
father’s  trade,  which  was  most  flourishing,  these  being  busy 
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days  and  the  country  unsettled,  for  King  Hal  had  died  by 
this  time  and  Edward  held  a feeble  grasp  on  the  throne. 
As  for  me,  I cared  more  for  riding  horses  than  saddling 
them,  but  I buckled  to  with  vigour,  and  had  good  prospect  of 
filling  my  father’s  shoes  with  credit  and  to  my  own  advantage, 
when  events  occurred  which  made  an  end  of  him  and  his 
trade  together,  and  all  but  made  an  end  of  me  also.  This 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  death  of  the  king  and  the 
accession  of  Mary  of  Aragon,  since  called,  as  you  know, 
“ The  Bloody  Queen,”  and  well  named,  say  I,  for  such  a 
she-devil  was  never  born. 

‘ If  old  King  Hal  had  been  an  enemy  chiefly  to  his  wives 
and  the  Pope,  this  Mary  was  an  enemy  most  of  all  to  her 
subjects,  the  reformed  faith,  and  her  husband,  and  ere  long 
the  people  saw  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  Her 
promises  were  broken — Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer  were 
clapt  in  prison,  and  Bonner  and  Gardiner  came  into  power. 

1 In  Canterbury  we  soon  had  an  inkling  that  this  was  not 
the  way  to  please  the  people,  and  I remember  well  it  was 
on  a summer’s  evening  that  a horseman  came  spurring  into 
the  town,  and  put  up  at  the  sign  of  A Becket,  as  the  chief 
tavern  was  then  called,  though  I am  told  that  both  house 
and  name  have  gone  long  since. 

1 Well,  lad,  we  soon  felt  the  doings  of  this  stranger,  for  a 
spirit  of  discontent  spread  among  us,  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
more  quickly.  There  were  mutterings  at  the  market  and 
secret  meetings  at  night,  while  our  forges  roared  and  our 
hammermen  and  leather-cutters  wrought  as  they  had  never 
done  before. 

‘ Within  a month  of  his  coming,  Kent  was  ripe  for  a rising, 
and  I,  caring  a little  about  religion,  and  more  about  the 
chance  of  seeing  somewhat  of  life,  threw  myself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  movement,  little  thinking  I was  to  see  more  of 
death  than  life,  and  come  near  to  suffering  myself.  My  father 
fell  in  with  the  plot  also,  and  being  a man  with  a long  head 
and  a heavy  purse,  old  Reuben  Grisel  held  no  small  post 
among  the  schemers,  and  many  a night  spoke  forth  to  a 
gaping  crowd  in  the  armoury  against  the  iniquities  of  the 
scarlet  woman  and  the  coming  of  the  dreaded  inquisition. 
My  mother  and  little  sister  were  set  to  work  upon  a banner, 
and  I can  tell  you,  lad,  our  hands  were  full. 
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‘ At  last  all  was  ready  and  the  men  of  Kent  were  to  rise 
under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  drive  Mary  from  the  throne,  and 
set  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  it  in  her  stead. 

‘ Before  this,  however,  news  reached  us  that  the  lads  of 
Devon  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a 
messenger  to  them  to  find  out  how  the  land  lay  in  the 
west.  Here  was  my  chance,  and  I was  not  slow  to  take  it ! 

‘ Though  but  a stripling  of  nineteen  years,  I was  well  known 
as  a most  fearless  rider,  while  I could  strike  a shrewd  blow, 
and  my  squinting  eye  gave  me  a fierce  look  which  was 
deemed  useful  for  the  errand.  It  was  no  light  matter  to 
ride  from  Kent  to  Devon  in  the  service  of  the  rebels,  but  I 
was  reckless  and  hot-headed  in  those  days,  and  thought 
more  of  the  rewards  and  honours  I should  have  than  the 
dangers  and  the  chance  of  death. 

‘ I had  money  in  plenty,  good  horses,  and  I rode  by  night, 
and  in  this  way,  despite  a narrow  squeak  or  two,  I came  to 
Devon  in  due  time  and  delivered  my  message.  Neverthe- 
less, I doubted  the  success  of  the  rising  in  the  west,  for  the 
men,  though  brave  fellows  and  as  good  Protestants  as  one 
could  wish  for,  had  no  leaders  and  were  ill-armed,  yet  i 
trusted  for  the  best  and  cheered  them  with  tales  of  our  doings 
in  Kent,  and  the  gallant  words  of  brave  Sir  rl  homas,  and 
leaving  them  with  many  a hearty  wish  and  God-speed,  I set 
out  upon  my  return. 

‘ I soon  found  that  if  it  had  been  a hard  matter  to  get  from 
Kent  to  Devon,  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  ride 
from  Devon  to  Kent,  for  the  Queen  had  taken  alarm,  troops 
were  moving  to  the  west,  and,  as  the  French  say,  everyone 
was  on  the  qui  vive.  I reached  Plampshire  without  mishap, 
but  there  I was  caught  in  a wayside  inn  by  a body  of  Papish 
troops,  and  had  a terrible  fight  for  it  in  the  doorway.  I 
struck  down  their  leader  and  managed  to  burst  through 
them  and  mount,  but  as  I rode  off,  plying  spur  and  lash  as 
hard  as  I could,  I was  struck  on  the  head  by  a spent  bullet, 
and  fell  senseless  on  the  road. 

‘Some  were  for  killing  me  at  once  as  I had  killed  one 
man  and  wounded  two  more,  but  the  more  cautious  among 
them  deemed  it  wiser  to  send  me  back  to  London  under 
guard,  no  doubt  to  see  what  thumb-screws  and  hot  pincers 
might  wring  from  me.  With  the  help  of  a serving-maid  how- 
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ever,  I managed  to  escape  from  the  villains  at  the  village  of 
Richmond,  and  taking  a horse  from  a man  on  the  road  who 
was  terrified  at  my  looks,  for  the  blood  had  dried  upon  my 
face  and  I was  as  filthy  as  a packman,  I rode  with  all  haste 
to  the  south.  Ill  luck  followed  me,  howbeit,  for  the  horse 
was  a restive  brute  and  threw  me  as  I was  taking  a short  cut 
across  country  to  avoid  some  Spanish  troops  which  were 
marching  on  London  from  Portsmouth.  My  head  struck  a 
stone,  and  for  the  second  time  in  a week  I was  stunned  and 
helpless.  After  that  I took  a fever  in  the  brain,  and  for  days 
lay  in  a peasant’s  hut,  half  dead,  raving  like  a madman,  and 
unconscious  of  all  save  a burning  heat  in  my  skull  and  the 
dancing  of  lights  before  my  eyes. 

‘ When  the  fever  left  me  I was  weak  as  a child,  but  as  soon 
as  I could  crawl  I left  the  peasants,  who  would  take  nothing 
by  way  of  reward,  although  they  were  Catholics  and  must 
have  learned  everything  during  my  delirium. 

1 Terrible  was  the  news  that  reached  me.  The  Devon  ris- 
ing had  failed  utterly,  as  I had  feared,  and  though  the  brave 
men  of  Kent  had  at  first  carried  all  before  them  and  taken 
Southwark  and  Westminster,  they  had  been  crushed  the 
week  before,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  hundreds  of  his 
followers  had  been  taken  captive.  Sir  Thomas  had  been 
executed  at  Temple  Bar,  a little  way  out  of  London,  and  the 
others,  I learned,  were  to  suffer  a like  fate. 

‘ God  knows,  lad,  how  I did  it,  but,  weak  as  I was,  I 
managed  to  reach  the  capital,  travelling  day  and  night,  but 
I was  only  in  time  to  see  my  father  and  brother  strangled 
like  the  vilest  criminals,  and  at  the  sight  the  fever  came  upon 
me  again,  and  for  weeks  I was  no  better  than  a corpse ; but 
for  some  reason  or  other  I could  not  die,  and  managed, 
starving  and  miserable,  to  make  my  way  to  Canterbury.  But 
I had  better  not  have  gone  near  it,  for  Spanish  troops  on 
the  way  from  Dover  had  been  lodged  there,  my  little  sister 
was  dead,  frightened  to  death  by  these  inhuman  devils,  and 
my  mother  was  a maniac  hurrying  fast  to  the  grave.  The 
only  consolation  I had  was  the  knowledge  that  the  Kentish 
men  had  seized  upon  the  villains  who  had  wrought  this 
trouble,  and  hanged  every  one  of  them,  but  I vowed  that  by 
the  help  of  God  I would  have  my  revenge,  and,  Jeremy,  1 
have  kept  my  vow. 
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‘ From  that  day  I was  a changed  man.  I grew  cautious 
and  gloomy,  even  more  so  than  you  now  see  me,  for  time 
works  wonders,  otherwise  I could  not  have  told  you  all  this 
fearful  tale. 

‘ I soon  found  that  England  was  no  place  for  a man  to  live 
in,  and  with  hundreds  of  others  I left  the  country  while  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  blazed  to  heaven,  calling  down  vengeance 
on  the  bloody  Queen ; for  the  next  ten  years  I was  fighting 
for  the  Huguenots  under  the  Prince  of  Condd,  and  that  is 
why  I am  more  of  a soldier  than  a mariner,  though,  in  very 
truth,  I think  I have  been  a Jack-of-all-trades,  for  I have 
cooked  for  Frenchmen,  done  mason  work  for  Spaniards,  and 
doctored  horses  for  the  infidel  Turk. 

‘ The  year  ’66  gave  me  my  chance  against  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  Hollanders  revolted  against  Philip  and  his  inquisition, 
and  I soon  had  as  much  fighting  as  I could  get  through 
with,  and  twice  escaped  from  prison,  though  I came  near 
being  beheaded  with  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  was  placed  on 
a Spanish  galley,  where  my  back  was  cut  to  ribands  with  the 
lash,  and  many  a time  I cursed  the  day  that  I was  born.  In 
’7 1 I was  at  Lepanto,  where  the  fleets  of  Spain  and  Venice 
met  that  of  the  Turks  and  broke  it  up  in  a terrible  fashion. 

‘ I fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  but  saved  my  neck 
from  the  bow-string  by  my  knowledge  of  saddle-making  and 
the  doctoring  of  horses,  for  a Turk  loves  a horse  better  than 
a woman,  and  next  to  himself.  I escaped  by  a ruse,  and 
after  running  not  a few  dangers,  was  back  in  Paris  in  ’72, 
and  there  I saw  the  fearful  massacre  on  Saint  Bartholomew’s 
day ; but  by  lying  low  and  telling  more  lies  than  I had  coins 
in  my  pouch,  I not  only  escaped,  but  sent  many  a human 
butcher  to  the  purgatory  he  believed  in,  or  perchance  a trifle 
further.  Two  years  thereafter  I was  in  the  Netherlands 
again,  shut  up  in  the  town  of  Leyden,  which  was  besieged 
by  a great  Spanish  army.  The  idea  came  to  me  of  washing 
out  the  villains,  and  the  Hollanders,  who  are  worthy  fellows, 
but  thick  in  the  uptake,  marvelled  when  they  saw  to  what 
use  their  flat  country  and  water-ways  could  be  put.  We 
opened  the  sluices,  thereby  forcing  the  yellow  skins  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  all  but  drowning  them  like  rats  in  a hole. 

‘Strange  to  say,  after  this  I felt  for  a time  that  I had 
seen  enough  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  hearing  that  once 
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more  a man  might  live  at  peace  in  England,  I crossed  to 
London,  but  took  good  care  not  to  go  near  Canterbury,  for 
my  heart  was  sore  even  after  all  these  years,  and  though  1 
had  known  many  a comrade,  I had  not  a friend  in  the  wide 
world,  nor,  for  that  matter,  lad,  did  I ever  have  one  till  I met 
a certain  squat  Scotchman  in  a pirate  galley.’ 

He  ceased  speaking  for  a while,  and,  for  my  part,  I stood 
silent  in  the  darkness,  with  a great  pity  rising  in  my  heart  for 
this  lonely  man,  and  felt  my  ills  and  wrongs  shrink  to  nothing 
in  the  light  of  the  story  he  had  told  me. 

After  a time  he  continued  his  tale. 

1 In  London  I found  work  to  do  as  a stableman,  and 
might,  had  I chosen,  married  the  innkeeper’s  daughter, 
despite  my  squint  and  silent  ways;  but  I grew  restless  again, 
and  hearing  that  Captain  Francis  Drake,  as  our  good  admiral 
was  then  called,  was  fitting  out  a fleet  at  Plymouth,  I made 
my  way  thither,  but  was  robbed  on  the  road  and  had  nothing 
left  for  it  but  to  ship  as  a common  mariner  aboard  the  Pelican , 
a stout  barque  of  one  hundred  tons.  There  were  four  other 
craft,  all  smaller,  and  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  odd  men 
aboard  of  them,  but  they  were  nearly  all  seamen  and  had 
most  worthy  leaders. 

‘We  sailed  towards  the  end  of ’77,  and  followed  this  very 
course — for  I reckon  that  we  are  bound  for  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  by  the  lie  of  the  compass.  We  had  varying 
fortunes,  capturing  the  great  wine  ship  of  Portugal,  of  which 
I have  told  you,  and  leaving  Port  St  Julian,  we  came,  in 
August  of  the  next  year,  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  where 
the  sea  seems  never  to  rest,  and  ’tis  most  cursedly  cold. 

‘ Carrambo  ! as  the  dons  say,  we  had  a time  of  it  there, 
for  the  Elizabeth  made  for  home,  the  Marigold  was  lost, 
and  the  Mary  broken  up,  while  the  Swan  having  parted 
company  before,  we  wTere  left  alone  in  this  stormy  sea.  At 
last  we  reached  the  ocean  called  Pacific  — though  ’tis  a 
lying  name  that  has  been  given  it,  as  I can  bear  witness — 
and  then  the  captain  took  it  into  his  head  to  seek  a way 
home  by  the  northern  pole. 

‘ Happily  for  us,  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  crew  and  the 
cold,  and  crossing  the  western  sea,  we  reached  home  by  the 
Eastern  Indies  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  there  is 
a most  curious  hill,  as  flat  on  the  summit  as  the  ship's  deck. 
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‘ I have  told  you  before,  lad,  much  of  what  we  saw,  but 
you  will  never  know  it  fully  till  you  get  a glimpse  of  these 
same  tropics,  which,  please  God,  you  shall  ere  many  weeks  are 
gone.  You  may  think  that  we  had  a right  royal  welcome 
when  we  came  to  Deptford,  and  as  many  songs  were  made 
in  honour  of  the  Golden  Hind — for  so  the  Pelican  had 
been  re-named — as  ever  were  coined  out  of  the  brain  of 
man. 

‘ I call  to  mind  a most  excellent  conceit,  painted  on  the 
sign  of  the  “ Queen’s  Head”  tavern.  It  ran  in  this  fashion, 
and  methinks  a clever  man  must  have  written  the  same  : — 

‘ “ O Nature  ! to  old  England  still 
Continue  these  mistakes  ; 

Still  give  us  for  our  Kings  such  Queens, 

And  for  our  Dux  such  Drakes.”  ’ 

‘Tn  truth,  very  pretty  and  fitting  withal,’  I said,  laughing. 

‘There  were  many  others,  too,  could  I but  remember 
them,  and  good  Queen  Bess  came  on  board  our  craft  and 
had  us  all  before  her,  and  could  not  see  enough,  till  I feared 
Sir  Francis,  as  he  at  once  became,  would  have  his  head 
turned  ; but,  by  my  faith,  lad,  it  is  set  too  firmly  upon  his 
shoulders. 

‘ Thereafter,  having  a pocket  full  of  money,  I lived  in  com- 
fort for  a time,  but  at  last,  for  something  to  do,  took  to 
playing  the  spy,  as  you  know,  and  now,  here  I am,  servant 
to  the  very  worshipful  Master  Jeremy  Clephane,  and  hey 
ho  for  the  westward  and  the  galleons  of  Spain,  say  I ! ’ and 
the  old  pikeman  slapped  his  long,  lean  thigh  till  it  sounded 
as  if  a sail  had  split. 

‘ God  bless  you,  Simon,’  I said ; ‘ you  are  no  servant  of 
mine,  but  as  worthy  a friend  as  man  could  wish  to  find,  and 
here  is  my  hand  upon  it  for  weal  or  woe,  as  we  say  north 
of  the  Tweed.’ 

There,  on  the  fore-deck  of  the  Water  Sprite,  we  gave  one 
another  a handgrip  which  tingled  to  our  fingers’  ends,  and 
sealed  a comradeship  broken  only  when  Simon  passed  to 
his  rest,  and  that  but  for  a time,  a brief  space,  that  is  now 
well  nigh  past ; and  I thank  God  that  it  is  so. 

‘Simon,’  said  I,  ‘you  have  told  me  all  your  story,  and 
now  I will  tell  you  what  you  do  not  know  of  mine.’ 
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When  he  heard  of  De  Cusac,  Maid  Marjorie,  the  Popish 
plot  and  my  plan  of  escape,  he  whistled  long  and  loud. 

‘ Beshrew  me  ! but  in  a way  your  tale  beats  mine,’  he 
said ; ‘ albeit,  we  seem  both  to  have  meddled  with  affairs  of 
State,  and  that  to  our  hurt.  ’Tis  a good  thing  you  are  out 
of  England,  though  I reckon  they  are  keeping  matters  quiet 
for  a bit  to  draw  the  net  more  fully  at  the  end ; there  will 
be  no  little  stir  over  this  when  the  time  comes.  Well,  well, 
we  are  far  enough  away  from  all  that  turmoil,  thank  the 
Lord,  for  it  is  what  turns  men’s  heads  grey  if  they  have  not 
been  lopped  off  in  youth  ; and  now,  lad,  let  us  get  below,  for 
yonder  is  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  and  old  Hocus  Pocus  will 
not  have  one  lie  abed  on  board  his  ship.’ 


CHAPTER  XVII 


OF  THE  DOINGS  OF  CAPTAIN  HOCUS  POCUS  AND  THE 
CREW  OF  THE  ‘ WATER  SPRITE  ’ 

I FEAR  that  it  would  but  weary  you  were  I to  set  down,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  some,  the  events  which  took  place  on 
every  day  of  this  my  first  voyage,  for  to  say  truth,  little 
befell  us  before  we  reached  the  regions  of  the  western  islands. 

As  Simon  had  opined,  we  were  bound  in  the  first  place  for 
the  islands  of  Cape  de  Verd,  which  we  reached  without 
mishap,  and  landing  at  a place  called  Porto  Praya,  took  it 
without  difficulty,  the  people  flying  for  their  lives  and  tak- 
ing what  treasures  they  had  with  them.  There  I saw  in  a 
way  a few  of  the  wonders  of  the  Tropics,  there  being  small 
palms,  tamarinds,  and  trees  rejoicing  in  the  strange  name  of 
baobabs,  but  the  island  on  which  we  landed  was  mountain- 
ous and  stony  in  large  measure,  and  Simon  laughed  at  me 
when  I spoke  to  him  of  its  wonders. 

Albeit  I was  mightily  amused  at  the  monkeys,  of  which 
there  were  many,  and  I made  acquaintance  with  creatures 
called  turtles,  which  crawl  out  of  the  sea  to  deposit  their 
eggs  on  shore,  so  that  the  sun  may  save  them  the  trouble  of 
the  hatching,  which,  as  they  lay  many,  is  a wise  saving  of 
labour — at  least  so  it  seems  to  me. 

We  marched  some  twelve  miles  into  the  interior  and  took 
a small  town,  the  name  of  which  I cannot  call  to  mind ; but 
a large  force  threatening  to  descend  upon  us,  we  made  for 
the  ships,  and  having  laid  in  fresh  stores  and  filled  the  water 
casks,  we  set  sail  well  pleased  with  our  doings,  for  we  had 
not  hoped  to  gain  treasure  here,  and  our  landing  was  but 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  folk  know  that  Sir  Prancis 
Drake  yet  sailed  the  seas,  as  they  had  committed  violence 
on  a ship’s  company  from  England  not  long  before. 
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We  had  a very  fair  wind  with  us  after  leaving  the  Cape  de 
Yerds,  and  I spent  my  time  listening  to  Simon’s  tales,  which, 
if  they  were  put  into  a book,  would  make  man  wonder  at 
what  a single  mortal  may  pass  through.  Also  I took  care 
to  learn  something  of  Spanish  from  him,  deeming  that  it 
might  prove  useful,  for  in  those  days  there  were  more 
Spaniards  than  Englishmen  on  the  western  seas.  Thus  on 
we  went  day  by  day  over  a calm  sea,  at  the  most  ruffled  by 
the  gentle  breeze  into  curling,  froth-topped  wavelets  which 
shone  and  glistened  in  the  warm  sunlight,  and  it  soon  grew 
so  hot  that  the  pitch  in  the  seams  was  at  mid-day  soft  as 
butter  in  the  summer-time.  We  saw  countless  numbers  of 
what  are  called  flying  fish,  fish  that  can  skim  over  the  ocean’s 
surface  as  the  swallows  do  over  the  duck  pond  at  Kirktoun, 
and  very  pretty  they  are  to  see,  looking  like  bars  of  silver  as 
they  speed  above  the  waves  and  vanish  again  with  tiny  splash 
and  ripple.  As  we  drew  near  land,  many  birds  also  were  in 
sight,  some  large,  some  small,  but  all  restless  and  noisy,  save 
one  great  fellow  which,  poised  aloft  on  outspread  wings, 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  till  he  caught  sight  of  his  prey,  and 
then  in  very  truth  he  was  sufficiently  wide  awake,  as  the  poor 
fish  found  after  he  had  made  his  swoop. 

We  were  followed  also  by  huge  sharks,  ravening  monsters 
with  one  sharp  fin  upon  the  back  which  cuts  the  water  like 
a knife,  and  is  a danger  signal  to  any  bather,  though  for  the 
most  part  it  is  seen  too  late.  Indeed,  one  day  when  it  had 
fallen  calm,  there  being  none  of  the  brutes  about,  half  the 
ship’s  company  betook  themselves  to  bathe,  and  some  being 
venturesome,  swam  a good  distance  off,  with  the  result  that 
the  sharks  appearing  of  a sudden  one  of  the  swimmers  was 
devoured  by  them,  and  another  all  but  lost  his  foot  as  he 
was  being  dragged  by  a rope  up  the  ship’s  side.  This  most 
sad  event  cast  a gloom  upon  us,  which  was  not  dispelled 
till  one  fine  morning  the  look-out  shouted  that  land  was 
in  sight,  and  presently  there  was  much  signalling  among 
the  fleet,  while  on  the  Water  Sprite  many  of  us  were  in  a 
ferment,  not  having  been  in  these  regions  before. 

We  learned  that  this  land  was  Dominica,  one  of  the 
leeward  islands,  and  as  we  drew  near  it,  I,  for  one,  did  not 
wonder  that  men  raved  of  the  loveliness  of  these  ocean  gems, 
as  I have  heard  them  called.  Great  mountains  sloped 
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upwards  from  the  water’s  edge,  clad  to  the  summit  by  dense 
masses  of  glorious  green  foliage,  through  which  here  and 
there  peeped  bright-coloured  flowers,  and  clear  cascades 
went  tumbling  down  the  steep  hillsides  to  the  sea. 

Along  the  crests  of  the  mountain  ridges  were  set  great 
trees,  some  with  long,  slender  stems  and  feathery  tops,  others 
thick  stemmed  and  bushy,  while  over  all  the  fair  scene  the 
morning  light  of  a tropic  sun  streamed,  at  one  part  showing 
up  the  vivid  green,  at  another  casting  woods  and  rocks  into 
a tempting  shade.  We  sailed  slowly  round  the  island,  which 
was  but  small  as  islands  go,  and  I marked  how  the  sea  grew 
wondrous  clear  and  rich-coloured  as  it  neared  the  verdure- 
covered  cliffs  and  bright,  sandy  shores. 

‘Truly,  thought  I to  myself,  if  ever  there  was  a paradise, 
here  it  is,’  but  the  back  fin  of  a shark,  darting  along  between 
the  ship  and  the  shore,  made  me  remember  that  even  this 
lovely  spot  had  drawbacks,  of  which  we  know  little  or 
nothing  in  our  cold  northern  land. 

I would  I had  the  power  to  write  of  all  the  beauty  and 
wonders  which  were  to  be  seen  when  we  had  come  to  an 
anchorage  in  a most  agreeable  harbour,  but  as  I am  a 
modest  man,  so  I am  a plain  one,  and  even  the  most 
fanciful  of  men  would,  I fear,  find  it  a hard  task.  Suffice 
to  say  that  if  from  the  harbour  all  was  lovely,  it  was  even 
more  so  when  we  set  foot  on  shore,  and  I thought  I should 
never  tire  of  gazing  at  the  strange  trees,  the  queer,  bright- 
plumaged  birds,  and  those  hideous  creatures  known  as 
lizards,  though  they  are  by  no  means  like  the  lizards  I have 
seen  in  England,  being  much  larger,  with  huge,  misshapen 
heads,  and  in  parts  of  a most  vivid  colour,  as  if  to  match  the 
trees  and  flowers  amongst  which  they  live. 

There  were  insects  also,  great  and  small,  and  some  most 
venomous,  feeding  upon  the  blood  with  much  joy  and 
greediness,  and  singing  the  while  as  they  sucked,  and  I 
thanked  God  we  had  not  such  in  Fife,  for  they  took  a 
wondrous  liking  to  me,  though  they  would  have  naught  to 
do  with  Simon,  finding,  I have  no  doubt,  that  he  was  too 
lean  and  stringy  a mortal  to  nmke  it  worth  their  while  to 
fasten  upon  him  and  risk  crushing  from  his  great  horny 
paw.  I envied  the  folk  who  lived  in  this  lovely  spot,  albeit 
they  were  brown  in  colour  and  stunk  most  foully  of  oil. 
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Nevertheless,  they  were  well  built  and  wondrous  swimmers, 
caring  no  whit  for  the  sharks,  which  they  scared  away  by 
much  shouting  and  splashing. 

They  were  and,  for  all  I know,  are  still  a jovial  race,  and 
took  much  delight  in  some  beads  and  playthings  we  had 
taken  at  the  spoiling  of  Porto  Praya,  so  that  having  laid  in 
a good  supply  of  fruit  and  fresh  water  we  left  them  in  high 
good  humour,  though  a trifle  afraid  of  the  sound  of  the 
great  guns  with  which  we  paid  them  a salute.  Thereafter 
we  sailed  for  the  north,  passing  several  islands  but  touching 
at  none  till  we  came  to  Saint  Christopher,  named  after  that 
great  mariner  Columbus,  who,  as  you  may  know,  was  the 
first  to  discover  these  regions,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  me  to 
think  that  he  was  not  a Spaniard,  but  a man  of  Genoa, 
though,  to  be  sure,  his  ships  bore  the  flag  of  Spain.  This 
Saint  Christopher  is  also  a fine  island,  though,  for  my  part, 
I thought  Dominica  the  more  beautiful  of  the  twain,  and 
here  again  we  traded  with  the  natives,  and  the  mariners 
told  them  much  as  to  the  great  Queen  across  the  waters 
and  the  power  of  England,  and  warned  them  against  the 
yellow  skins ; but  for  my  part,  taking  a chief  aside,  I let  him 
know  somewhat  of  Scotland  and  the  doings  of  that  fierce 
old  sea-dog  Andrew  Wood,  till  I trust  he  had  a sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  and  knew  which  was  the  greater  nation. 

You  will  no  doubt  wonder  how  I did  this,  as  I knew 
nothing  of  the  language ; but  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  there,  and  that  both  the  chief  and 
myself  knew  something  of  their  lingo,  you  will  ha%'e  sol\ed 
the  riddle,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I reminded  Simon,  who 
knew  this  tongue  as  well  as  half  a-dozen  others,  that  he  was 
my  servant  and  bade  him  interpret  for  me. 

I trust  he  did  as  I told  him,  but  when  he  spoke  for  me 
there  was  a twinkle  in  his  good  eye,  and,  as  we  say  north  of 
the  Tweed,  ‘ I hae  ma  doots  howbeit,  let  that  pass.  Here 
also  I found  time  to  see  Sir  Francis  again,  and  found  him 
very  pleasant  and  courteous  and  full  of  hope  for  the  voyage, 
and  he  laughed  heartily  when  I gave  him  my  opinion  of 
these  parts,  and  made  me  known  to  Martin  Frobisher  and 
others  of  the  leaders,  and  so  I left  him  well  pleased  and 
little  thinking  of  all  that  should  come  to  pass  ere  I spoke 
with  him  again.  After  leaving  Saint  Kitts,  as  it  is  called  by 
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way  of  brevity,  we  shaped  a course  westward  and  to  the 
north  for  a great  island  called  San  Domingo,  and  there  is 
little  to  tell  of  this  part  of  the  cruise,  for  I spent  it  chiefly 
in  trying  the  fruits  we  had  taken  aboard  and  thereby  made 
myself  ill,  there  being  somewhat  of  a mixture  upon  my 
stomach,  to  wit,  a pear  called  the  avocado,  which  is  eaten 
as  a vegetable,  sugar  apples  which  are  in  nowise  like  our 
pippins  at  home,  pine-apples  which  are  still  less  like 
pippins,  guavas,  wild  grapes,  plums,  long  yellow  fruits  with 
white  pulps,  whose  names  I cannot  remember,  but  whose 
taste  was  most  excellent,  yams  and  lemons,  oranges  and 
limes,  and  half-a-dozen  more,  some  of  which  I long  to  taste 
again,  and  others  I care  not  if  I ever  see,  and  most  of  them 
I would  class  wuth  the  latter,  for  give  me  rather  a juicy  wall 
pear  than  any  fruit  of  the  tropics  I have  ever  seen,  smelt 
or  tasted. 

When  I had  ceased  to  wonder  whether  I should  die  or 
not,  I found  all  on  board  full  of  hope  and  expectation,  for 
we  trusted  to  get  much  treasure  at  San  Domingo,  there  being 
on  it  a rich  town  of  the  same  name,  which  traded  largely 
with  Spain  and  w'as  most  flourishing. 

I found  also  that  Captain  Swan  had  lost  his  temper  once 
more,  for  having  wagered  that  the  Water  Sprite  could  beat 
another  barque  of  the  same  size,  each  running  on  the  same 
tack  and  with  the  same  sail  set,  he  had  lost  the  wager,  which 
was  no  wonder,  as  the  Water  Sprite  was  somewhat  of  a barrel 
and  bluff-bowred,  and  despite  her  name  accounted  one  of  the 
heaviest  sailers  in  the  fleet.  We  reached  the  island  without 
adventure,  and  our  arrival  caused  no  little  stir  among  the 
wealthy  dons  who  traded  in  slaves,  spices,  precious  metals, 
fine  woods,  and  whatever  else  would  bring  in  the  gold  they 
loved.  Learning  that  they  had  a strong  force  in  the  town, 
Sir  Francis  sent  a negro  boy  ashore  with  a flag  of  truce, 
but  the  fools  of  Spaniards  foully  killed  him  and  sent  his 
head  aboard  the  Bonavenlure.  At  this  Sir  Francis  swore  he 
would  teach  the  villains  a lesson  they  were  not  likely  to 
forget,  and  forthwith  we  were  busy  enough  on  board  the 
Water  Sprite.  Captain  Swan,  as  was  his  custom  when  roused, 
hocus-pocussed  mightily  and  cursed  all  to  whom  he  spoke, 
but  none  paid  any  heed  to  him  as  there  was  much  to  do  in 
the  furbishing  up  of  weapons  and  the  overhauling  of  armour 
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At  length  all  being  ready,  we  landed  to  the  number  of 
thirty  boat-loads,  and  drew  up  to  the  westward  of  the  town 
in  two  divisions.  The  enemy  had  thrown  up  breastworks, 
but  we  charged  at  them  with  a mighty  cheer,  and  a panic 
seizing  upon  them,  after  firing  wildiy  at  us,  they  fled  for  dear 
life.  A few  made  a stand,  but  were  met  by  the  men  of  the 
Water  Sprite  with  Simon  and  myself,  and  we  made  short 
work  of  them,  the  mariners  slashing  vigorously  with  their 
hangers,  while  the  gentlemen  adventurers  put  in  much  pretty 
play  with  the  rapier  and  used  their  pistols  to  good  effect 

I had  the  good  fortune  to  save  Simon  from  a stroke 
which  would  not  have  added  to  his  beauty,  even  if  it  had 
not  cracked  his  skull,  for  a huge  negro  who  was  fighting  for 
the  dons  aimed  a blow  at  him  with  an  axe,  but  I rushed  on 
him  unnoticed  and  thrust  him  through  both  forearm  and 
neck,  so  that  his  blow  and  the  course  of  his  life  were  ended 
together,  much  to  Simon’s  delight,  for  he  had  not  seen  me 
use  the  rapier  before,  and  himself  preferred,  when  he  could 
not  have  his  pike,  a heavy  sword  with  a keen  edge,  which 
would  not  have  been  of  much  avail  against  a stroke,  being 
cumbersome  to  wield  and  worked  over-much  from  the 
shoulder — at  least  so  it  seems  to  me. 

We  were  very  quickly  in  the  town  and  set  a few  places 
ablaze  to  scare  the  folk  a little  more,  if  that  were  possible ; 
but  the  men,  by  order  of  Sir  Francis,  harmed  no  one  save 
those  who  were  in  arms  against  us.  Having  thus,  to  use  a 
favourite  phrase  of  the  admiral's,  singed  the  beard  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  we  straightway  demanded  pay- 
ment of  25,000  ducats  as  reward  for  our  doings,  and  were  as 
promptly  paid  the  same,  the  dons  having  had  enough  of  us 
and  fearing  worse  things  might  befall  them. 

This  treasure  having  been  divided,  we  left  San  Domingo 
well  pleased  with  ourselves  and  hoping  that  God  might  be 
still  more  gracious  to  us  when  we  came  to  Nornbre  de  Dios 
and  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  whither  we  were  bound. 

As  you  may  have  heard,  for  what  I write  is  now  matter  of 
history,  the  fleet  never  reached  the  mainland,  for  a most 
grievous  fever  which  rages  in  these  parts  broke  out  aboard, 
and  forced  them  to  run  to  the  noithward  to  Florida  and  the 
colony  in  Virginia ; but  long  before  this,  we  of  the  Water 
Sprite  were,  as  the  saying  is,  upon  our  own  hooks  after  having 
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been  also  on  our  beam  ends  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour, 
and  this  is  how  we  left  the  fleet  and  took  to  cruising  on  our 
own  account. 

Two  days  had  passed  since  we  left  San  Domingo,  and  one 
half  of  the  gentlemen  aboard  were  gloating  over  their  newly- 
acquired  wealth,  while  the  other  half  had  taken  to  the  dice 
and  the  wine  bottle.  As  it  was  getting  towards  evening,  the 
admiral’s  ship  signalled  for  the  fleet  to  shorten  sail  as  there 
was  sign  of  dirty  weather.  I could  see  nothing  the  matter, 
but  Simon  pointed  out  to  me  a curious  streaked  appearance 
of  the  sky,  and  the  strange  way  in  which  it  met  the  sea  on 
the  horizon,  which  he  said  boded  us  no  good,  and  Master 
Rogers  confirmed  this,  telling  me  that  we  were  like  to  have 
what  in  these  seas  is  known  as  a tornado,  a circular  storm  of 
great  violence,  of  the  kind  which  rage  chiefly  in  August  and 
September,  but  now  and  again  come  at  odd  times  and  do 
great  mischief,  sending  the  stoutest  crafts  to  the  bottom,  and 
on  shore  uprooting  great  trees  and  even  tearing  the  roofs 
from  houses.  I was  not  best  pleased  to  hear  of  this,  and  the 
crew  were  soon  in  as  bad  a humour  as  myself,  tor  Captain 
Swan  being  in  a temper  at  having  lost  five  ducats  at  the  dice, 
and  swearing  that  he  saw  no  cause  for  fear,  would  not  let 
them  shorten  sail,  and  held  on  boldly  till  the  wind  dropped 
altogether  and  we  lay  ahead  of  the  other  ships,  which  had 
one°and  all  obeyed  the  order  of  Sir  Francis. 

We  lay  there  rolling  on  the  swell,  which  had  an  oily  look, 
and  came  and  went  under  the  ship’s  keel  with  a sullen 
gurgle  as  if  in  wrath.  All  this  time  it  grew  darker  and 
darker,  till  even  I who  had  scant  knowledge  of  the  sea  could 
tell  that  something  was  about  to  happen  ; but  Captain  Swan, 
being  mightily  obstinate,  swore  he  would  put  in  irons  the 
first  man  who  as  much  as  set  foot  upon  the  shrouds,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  when  the  boom  of  a gun  came  over 
the  water  from  the  fore-deck  of  the  Bonavenlure. 

As  if  the  firing  of  the  cannon  was  a signal  for  the  storm 
to  commence,  a hot  wind  reached  us  of  a sudden,  and  then 
away  astern  we  saw  a long  line  of  white  upon  the  sea,  sweep- 
ing towards  us,  while  a dull  rushing  sound  reached  our  ears. 
At  this  the  captain  took  fright  at  last,  and  gave  his  orders, 
but  too  late.  We  saw  the  gale  and  the  broken  water  reach 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  noted  how  each  ship  staggered  under 
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its  fury  and  then  sped  away  before  it  like  frightened  sea-fowl, 
and  then  with  a shriek,  as  if  fiends  were  in  the  air,  the  tornado 
burst  upon  us  with  a blackness  as  if  of  night. 

It  caught  the  unfurled  sails  and  blew  them  from  the  bolt 
ropes  with  whip-like  cracks,  while  the  Water  Sprite  heeled 
over  at  the  shock  and  lay  upon  her  side,  beaten  down  by  the 
fury  of  the  wind.  Thus  we  lay  for  close  upon  an  hour,  and 
the  mariners  with  hatchets  in  their  hands  stood  ready  to  fell 
the  masts,  and  cut  away  the  standing  rigging  if  we  should 
heel  over  by  a foot  more,  but  by  a merciful  Providence  two 
of  the  larger  sails  which,  being  of  new  canvas,  had  held  fast, 
were  split  to  ribbons  by  a furious  gust,  and  the  barque,  right- 
ing slowly,  bounded  away  before  the  blast,  plunging  and 
staggering,  while  the  great  waves  raced  after  her,  and  their 
curling  tops  threatened  ever  and  anon  to  come  pouring  down 
upon  her  stern.  All  night  the  storm  raged,  and  long  ere 
morning  we  were  riding  out  the  gale,  fearing  to  run  longer 
before  it,  lest  we  should  be  pooped,  and  I for  one  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  seeing  another  day,  for  what  with  the  wind 
whistling  and  moaning  through  the  shrouds,  the  hissing  rush 
and  thud  of  the  billows,  the  creak  and  rattle  on  board,  and 
the  quiver  and  shaking  of  the  stout  planks,  I feared  we 
should  be  overwhelmed  and  never  heard  tell  of  more. 

By  the  mercy  of  God,  howbeit,  it  calmed  a little  as  the  grey 
morning  broke,  though  all  the  next  day  we  lay  with  head  to 
the  wind-blasts,  staggering  up  the  great  waves  and  reeling 
down  into  the  hollows  after  a fashion  which  caused  a most 
vile  sensation  of  emptiness  in  the  stomach. 

All  danger  was  passed  by  night,  the  sea  having  quieted  and 
the  wind  fallen,  though  a mighty  swell  born  of  the  turmoil 
began  to  set  in,  and  we  got  sail  spread  and  steered  as  best 
we  might  for  the  fleet  which,  for  all  we  knew,  might  long 
since  be  resting  at  the  bottom.  But  if  the  storm  had  calmed 
outside  the  ship  it  had  increased  within,  for  all  hands  were 
angered  at  the  captain  who,  by  his  folly  and  disobedience  of 
the  admiral’s  orders,  had  brought  us  to  this  pass. 

It  was  no  wonder  there  was  grumbling,  for  one  ship  had 
but  little  chance  of  spoil,  and  not  a little  of  being  taken  by 
some  of  the  great  galleons  of  Spain.  If  the  men  could  have 
had  their  way  I verily  believe  they  would  have  made  Master 
Rogers  captain,  for  he  was  ever  cheery  and  reckoned  by  all 
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to  be  a good  navigator,  having  had  much  experience  both  in 
the  western  seas  and  in  the  seas  of  Europe.  It  was  not  long 
ere  Captain  Swan  made  out  what  was  passing  in  the  minds 
of  many  on  board,  and  he  made  matters  worse  by  cursing 
and  fuming,  keeping  the  crew  for  ever  at  work,  and  not 
deigning  to  speak  to  Master  Rogers,  in  whom  he  saw  a likely 
rival. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  what  might  have  happened, 
and  for  my  part  I would  have  sided  with  the  crew ; but  when 
matters  were  getting  worse,  our  thoughts  were  turned  into 
another  channel,  for  one  bright  morning  there  came  a hail 
from  the  look-out  on  the  foremast — ‘ Sail  ho,  on  the  weather 
bow ! ’ 


C HAPTER  XVIII 

OF  THE  TAKING  OF  THE  ‘ DONNA  BELLA  ’ 

AT  once  everyone  was  eager  for  a look  at  the  strange  sail, 
and  many  were  the  surmises  as  to  what  she  would 
prove  to  be,  though  all  were  agreed  that  she  was  more 
than  likely  to  turn  out  a Spaniard  unless,  indeed,  she  was  one 
of  Sir  Francis’s  fleet  which,  like  the  Water  Sprite , had  been 
blown  out  of  her  course.  Whatever  she  was,  it  was  soon 
evident  she  was  drawing  near,  and  the  crew  were  set  to  work 
to  bring  up  powder  and  shot,  the  guns  were  run  out  and  the 
small  arms  got  in  readiness.  In  about  an  hour’s  time  we  could 
see  that  she  was  a three-masted  ship  with  a great  hull,  and  if 
she  was  an  enemy  she  was  like  to  prove  a tough  one,  so  that 
with  such  a prospect  the  crew  grew  cheery  and  whistled 
merrily  as  they  slung  up  the  powder  buckets  and  stacked 
the  round  shot  beside  the  cannon. 

1 Hocus  pocus,’  said  the  captain  to  Master  Rogers,  1 what 
think  ye  of  her  ? ’ 

‘ I judge  her  to  be  a Spaniard,  mayhap  from  the  mainland, 
and  pray  God  choke  full  of  silver  ingots  to  her  decks.’ 

1 Hocus  pocus,  amen,’  rejoined  the  captain,  at  which  strange 
speech  I could  not  keep  myself  from  smiling,  to  his  no  small 
annoyance,  as  I could  see ; indeed,  had  he  not  been  so  ex- 
cited about  the  approaching  vessel,  I verily  believe  he  would 
have  rated  me  soundly. 

It  was  a fine  sight  to  see  the  great  ship  drawing  near,  with 
every  sail  bulging  out  before  the  breeze,  pressing  slowly  and 
steadily  through  the  blue  water,  with  the  spray  flying  from  her 
forefoot  and  a wake  of  snow-white  foam  streaming  out  behind 
her. 

By  this  time  we  had  hoisted  our  pennon,  but  she  paid  no 
notice,  and  came  sweeping  on  in  glorious  fashion  as  if  such 
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a thing  as  the  barque  Water  Sprite  was  nothing  to  her, 
though  we  could  see  the  figures  of  men  on  board  gazing  at 
us  from  over  the  bulwarks  on  the  fore-deck,  and  clustered 
round  the  root  of  the  bowsprit,  and  could  note  where  the 
morning  sunlight  glinted  on  headpiece  of  steel  or  other 
armour.  Then  all  of  a sudden  there  came  a blare  of  trumpets 
from  her  and  the  flag  of  Spain  fluttered  upon  the  breeze, 
while  she  yawed  a little  and  let  fly  at  us  from  one  of  her 
cannon.  The  shot  skipped  over  the  water  far  in  front  of  the 
Water  Sprite,  and  Simon,  who  was  beside  me,  gave  a snort  of 
defiance. 

1 ’Tis  like  the  fools,’  said  he,  1 much  bluster  and  little  sense.’ 

‘ Hocus  pocus,’  roared  the  captain,  ‘this  devil  of  a don  is 
full  of  fight  ! We  must  get  to  weather  of  her,  Master  Rogers. 
Yeomen  of  the  braces  to  your  posts  ! ’ 

And  now  occurred  some  most  pretty  manoeuvring  and 
much  bellowing  of  orders  and  hocus-pocussing,  till  finally  we 
outwitted  the  Spaniard  and  got  the  weather  gauge  of  her. 
Then,  ere  we  got  broadside  to  her,  Nat  Watt,  our  old  gunner, 
sent  a shot  flying  through  one  of  her  sails,  which  tore  a 
splinter  out  of  her  mainmast  and  caused  much  scurrying  and 
confusion  aboard  her. 

We  were  close  to  her  now,  and  I gazed  at  her  in  wonder 
for  I had  never  seen  so  great  a ship.  She  was  a huge 
galleon  with  a lofty  poop  which  dipped  sharply  to  the  waist, 
and  she  carried  great  lanterns  at  the  stern,  while  for  a figure- 
head she  had  the  face  and  bust  of  a woman  most  elegantly 
carved  and  painted  in  gay  colours.  Though  pierced  for 
many  more,  she  showed  twelve  guns  of  a side,  and  was 
crowded  with  mariners  and  soldiers,  while  she  ran  up  to  her 
mastheads  a dozen  different  flags  bearing  the  devices  of  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  aboard  her.  Her  captain,  a most 
gallant-looking  man,  sheathed  in  armour,  stood  upon  her 
poop,  and  after  we  had  fired  he  raised  his  plumed  headpiece 
and  bowed  most  courteously,  whereat  old  Hocus  did  the  same 
as  best  he  could,  though  his  bow  was  a trifle  lacking  in  grace, 
and  then,  all  the  cannon  being  run  to  one  side,  he  gave 
order  to  fire  and  to  aim  low. 

With  a roar  which  shook  the  whole  barque,  the  broadside 
was  poured  into  the  Spaniard,  sweeping  her  decks  and 
knocking  splinters  from  her  hull  and  bulwarks.  Next 
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moment  she  let  fly  at  us  with  her  twelve  guns,  but  by  reason 
of  her  great  height  the  shot  flew  high,  bringing  down  the 
foretopmast  and  cutting  up  the  rigging.  The  crew  of  the 
Water  Sprite  swarmed  aloft  and  set  to  work  upon  the  damage, 
while  the  gunners,  having  reloaded,  sent  another  iron  hail 
aboard  the  Spaniard,  doing  even  more  mischief  than  before, 
and  shrieks  and  groans  came  from  her  crowded  decks.  In  a 
short  time  the  fight  was  raging  furiously  and  our  top-hamper 
was  cut  to  pieces,  but  scarce  a man  was  struck,  while  our 
shot  told  most  heavily  on  the  great  galleon,  plunging  into 
her  huge  hull,  upsetting  her  cannon,  and  turning  her  decks 
into  a shambles,  for  the  breeze  swept  the  smoke  aside  and 
our  gunners  could  take  good  aim.  For  fully  half-an-hour  the 
battle  continued  in  this  fashion,  and  the  crew,  each  man 
stripped  to  the  waist,  begrimed  with  powder,  and  sweating 
copiously,  cheered  and  yelled,  and  shouted  like  men 
possessed,  while  the  air  was  full  of  screeching  and  humming 
shot,  splinters  and  musket  bullets,  for  the  two  ships  had 
drawn  closer.  These  same  bullets  fired  by  marksmen  in  the 
Spaniard’s  tops  soon  began  to  do  us  no  little  damage,  for  first 
a man  fell  lifeless,  shot  through  the  head,  and  then  three  of 
the  gunners  were  badly  wounded.  Moreover,  the  dons  had 
depressed  the  muzzles  of  their  great  guns  and  the  cannon 
balls  began  to  play  havoc  among  us,  scattering  death  and 
splinters  around,  turning  brave  men  into  mere  blood-stained 
heaps,  and  every  now  and  then  crashing  into  the  hull. 

Seeing  that  our  only  hope  was  to  finish  the  fight  as  quickly 
as  might  be,  old  Hocus  put  his  helm  hard  a-port  and  ran 
us  into  the  Spaniard  till  we  lay  broadside  to  broadside, 
grinding  and  creaking,  while  the  crews  lashed  the  ships 
together. 

With  loud  shouts  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  mariners 
scrambled  over  the  bulwarks  and  leapt  down  upon  our  decks 
in  great  force,  and  so  fierce  was  their  attack  that  they  drove 
one  half  of  us  back  upon  the  poop  and  the  other  half  upon 
the  fore-deck,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  would  overcome  us 
by  reason  of  their  numbers.  But  happily  for  the  Water 
Sprite,  Simon  Grisel  had  been  in  such  a fix  before,  and 
shouting  for  me  to  help  him,  he  ran  to  the  side  and  began 
hacking  at  the  lashings  with  a heavy  sword.  As  he  did  so, 
I stood  by  him  with  a pistol,  and  fired  at  the  men  above  us 
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on  the  galleon’s  poop  who  would  have  hindered  him.  At 
the  same  moment  Master  Rogers,  who  was  on  the  fore-deck, 
cut  the  lashings  at  the  bow  with  a hatchet,  and  ere  the  dons 
on  the  Water  Sprite  knew  what  had  happened,  the  ships 
had  drifted  apart  and  a dozen  Spaniards  who  were  leaping 
to  gain  the  deck  gained  the  sea  instead,  and  half  of  them  a 

watery  grave.  , 

Then  with  a great  cheer  we  closed  upon  the  others  and  a 

fearful  battle  began.  . 

With  bill  and  hanger,  pistol,  pike  and  rapier,  crew  fought 
crew,  till  the  red  blood  ran  in  streams  in  the  scuppers,  and 
a pile  of  dead  lay  upon  the  deck,  while  oaths  and  curses, 
yells  and  groans  filled  the  air,  and  once  more  the  round 
shot  from  the  galleon  came  crashing  aboard,  striking  down 
Englishmen  and  Spaniards  alike.  Good  lack  ! within  five 
minutes’  time  I had  slain  three  men  and  come  within  an  ace 
of  being  killed,  while  I was  stained  with  blood  and  wounded 
on  the  head  by  a splinter.  I saw  Simon  hurl  a don  fairly 
overboard,  and  heard  old  Hocus  shouting  his  war-cry  and 
saw  him  do  more  than  one  doughty  deed,  for  he  was,  despite 
his  faults,  as  fierce  a fire-eater  as  one  might  wish  to  see. 

Step  by  step  we  forced  the  Spaniards  back,  and  one  by 
one  we  struck  them  down  or  thrust  them  into  the  sea,  till 
nothing  was  left  of  them  save  a ring  of  desperate  and  weary 
men  gathered  round  the  mainmast,  a ring  bristling  with  long 
pikes  and  swrords.  For  a moment  the  whole  ship’s  company, 
of  whom  there  were  not  more  than  forty  left,  paused  and 
gazed  at  this  circle  of  doomed  men,  then  with  a hoarse  shout 
they  closed  upon  them  fore  and  aft,  there  came  a ring  of 
metal,  a chorus  of  wild  cries  and  groans,  the  thud  of  weapons 
as  they  struck  home,  and  then  there  was  not  a Spaniard  left 
alive  aboard  the  Water  Sprite  save  a few  wounded  wretches 
who  littered  the  deck  and  prayed  for  water,  or  gasped  and 
writhed  in  pain.  But  there  was  no  time  to  look  to  these, 
for  the  fight  was  not  yet  over  and  the  battle  fury  was  come 

upon  us  all.  , , c 

The  gunners  rushed  to  the  cannons  and  opened  fire  once 

more  upon  the  galleon,  and  then  to  our  wonderment  we  saw 
her  crowd  all  sail  and  begin  to  gather  way,  for  she  had  lost 
a third  of  her  company  and  was  not  minded  to  lose  more. 

‘Hocus  pocus,’  roared  Captain  Swan,  ‘ twenty  ducats  to 
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the  man  who  cripples  her,’  but  ere  he  had  done  speaking. 
Simon  had  trained  a gun  upon  her,  and  the  shot  from  it 
hurtled  into  her  mainmast,  and,  aided  by  the  press  of  sail, 
brought  it,  and  with  it  the  foretopmast,  crashing  by  the  board, 
killing  or  wounding  half-a-score  of  men.  ‘ Bravo  ! ’ yelled 
the  captain,  forgetting  in  his  excitement  even  to  hocus 
pocus.  ‘ Now  for  them,  my  sea-dogs,  and  hurrah  for  the 
ingots  and  Queen  Bess  ! ’ 

‘ Hurrah  ! ’ shouted  the  crew,  thinking  more  of  the  ingots, 
I warrant,  and  as  we  ran  alongside  of  the  unwieldy  and  dis- 
mantled galleon  they  swarmed  up  her  lofty  sides  like  cats, 
caring  nothing  for  pike-thrusts  or  pistol-shots,  and  so  gained 
her  decks.  With  them  went  Simon  and  myself,  and  I can 
remember  how,  as  I gained  the  poop,  I stood  and  looked 
forward  in  wonder  at  the  vast  sweep  of  her  waist  and  fore- 
deck— the  former  littered  with  the  wreck  of  the  mainmast, 
the  latter  the  scene  of  a fierce  conflict,  for  we  had  boarded 
the  galleon  fore  and  aft.  I had  little  time  left  for  wonder, 
howbeit,  and  was  soon  at  work  again  thrusting  and  parrying 
a multitude  of  blows  which  were  aimed  at  me,  shouting  and 
cheering  with  the  rest,  and  stopping  only  to  wipe  away  the 
blood  which  ran  down  into  my  eyes  from  the  splinter  wound. 
For  a time  the  Spaniards  fought  like  fiends,  but  at  last  they 
began  to  give  way  before  the  fierce  onslaught  made  upon 
them,  and  taken  front  and  rear  were  driven  from  point 
to  point,  till  finally  those  who  remained  took  refuge 
below. 

Having  awed  the  prisoners  by  pointing  a cannon  down 
each  of  the  hatchways,  we  had  time  to  look  about  us,  and 
found  ourselves  master  of  the  galleon  Donna  Bella,  of  one 
thousand  tons  burthen,  carrying  in  all  four-and  twenty  guns, 
of  which  a dozen  were  of  brass— though  many  had  been 
rendered  useless  by  the  fire  of  the  Water  Sprite.  She  had 
sailed  over  a week  before  from  Nombre  de  Dios  with  a com- 
pany of  a hundred  and  seventy  all  told,  of  whom  one 
hundred  were  now  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  remainder 
were  prisoners  below.  They  were  brought  up  in  batches 
to  be  bound,  and  from  some  of  them  we  learnt  that  she  was 
indeed  a lucky  capture,  for  she  had  on  board  much  treasure 
brought  over  the  isthmus  from  Panama. 

She  had  been  bound  for  Cadiz  when  she  fell  in  with  us. 
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and  her  captain,  Don  Diego  de  Valdez — who  had  been 
slain  in  the  fight — had,  against  the  wish  of  most  on  board, 
resolved  to  give  us  battle,  being  a most  gallant  soldier 
though  but  little  of  a mariner.  As  you  may  suppose,  we 
were  much  elated  at  our  success,  and  after  the  wounded  in 
both  ships  had  been  seen  to,  the  decks  flushed  and  swabbed, 
and  the  dead  thrown  overboard,  all  the  crew  who  could  be 
spared  were  set  to  work  upon  the  wreck  of  the  mainmast, 
and  the  making  of  a mast  to  replace  that  which  had  been 
shot  away.  Captain  Swan  had  resolved  to  shift  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  on  board  the  galleon,  as  she  was  a 
roomy  ship  and  could  hold  the  prisoners  well,  and  he  placed 
Master  Rogers  in  command  of  the  Water  Sprite.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  latter  had  received  one  shot 
between  wind  and  water,  and  was  leaking  badly,  so  that  it 
was  needful  for  her  to  sail  for  land  as  quickly  as  might  be. 
Nevertheless,  none  of  the  crew  would  sail  in  her  till  some 
of  the  treasure  had  been  transferred  to  her  hold,  and 
a merry  time  we  had  of  it,  shifting  boxes  filled  with 
bars  of  silver,  ducats,  and  holy  images  with  precious  stones 
set  in  them.  The  two  ships  lay  close  to  each  other  all 
night,  and  the  pumps  were  kept  agoing  on  board  the 
Water  Sprite,  while,  as  the  moon  gave  good  light,  the  men 
were  busy  repairing  ropes  and  spars.  All  being  in  readiness, 
the  next  morning  old  Hocus  read  out  a list  of  twelve  who 
were  to  sail  in  the  barque.  I was  not  a little  surprised  to 
find  that  while  I was  to  go,  Simon  was  destined  to  remain  on 
the  galleon ; but  when  I made  representation  of  this  to  the 
captain,  he  bade  me  hold  my  peace,  as  Simon  had  proved 
himself  so  good  a gunner  that  the  Donna  Bella  could  not 
do  without  him. 

At  this  I stormed  and  raved  in  anger,  but  could  do  nothing 
else,  albeit  Master  Rogers  put  in  a word  for  me,  though  the 
crew  being  in  good  spirits  cared  not  a whit  for  my  grievance. 
Simon  himself  said  nothing,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  I that 
old  Hocus  was  but  wreaking  his  spite  upon  me,  knowing 
that  I had  no  grounds  for  protest,  as  I had  not  taken  Simon 
into  my  service  and  paid  him  no  wage.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  it  then  but  to  give  the  faithful  fellow  a hearty  hand- 
clasp and  wish  him  Godspeed,  and  to  trust  that  we  might 
meet  again  ere  long  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  though  little  did 
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either  of  us  think  where  and  in  what  manner  we  were  to 
renew  our  comradeship. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Water  Sprite  was  speeding  to  the 
eastward,  bound  once  more  for  San  Domingo,  u'ith  a small 
company  on  board,  to  wit,  Captain  Rogers,  Sir  Jaspar  Love- 
day,  who,  as  he  said,  had  come  with  us,  ‘ being  a great  friend 
of  Master  Rogers  and  hating  old  Hocus  Pocus  as  he  hated 
the  devil,’  Master  Harry  Trelawney,  who,  though  but  a lad, 
was  yet  a most  comely  gentleman  and  a brave  one,  as  you 
shall  see,  my  humble  self,  an  under  officer,  one  carpenter, 
four  mariners  and  a boy. 

God  knows  this  was  but  a scanty  crew,  yet  more  could  not 
be  spared,  as  it  needed  all  the  twenty  and  odd  men  aboard 
the  Do7ina  Bella  to  look  after  the  prisoners  and  keep  the 
great  galleon  in  trim.  For  all  that,  I would  have  been  merry 
enough,  my  wound  being  in  a fair  way  to  heal,  and  the  talk 
of  Sir  Jaspar  being  mightily  diverting,  had  Simon  not  been 
left  behind,  for  I had  grown  very  fend  of  the  old  soldier 
with  his  queer  tales  and  queerer  ways,  and  missed  his  com- 
pany more  than  I had  thought  possible. 

Nevertheless,  as  Captain  Rogers  put  it,  ‘ there  was  no  use 
crying  after  spilled  ale,’  and  though  I felt  downhearted  for 
some  few  hours,  yet,  by  dinner-time,  I could  laugh  as  loud 
as  any  at  Sir  Jaspar’s  witticisms.  This  Sir  Jaspar  had  been 
a gallant  at  Court  and  somewhat  of  a roving  blade,  but  having 
slain  a man  in  some  duel  about  a lady-in-waiting,  he  had 
raised  a blood  feud  against  him,  and  deemed  it  wiser  to  make 
the  seas  his  home  for  a brief  space.  He  had  as  many  airs 
and  graces  as  any  fine  dame,  besides  little  tricks  of  manner, 
and  a most  elegant  fashion  of  blowing  his  nose,  such  I have 
seen  in  no  other,  for  he  was  wont  to  give  a curious  flourish 
to  his  kerchief  and  make  a most  genteel  sound  which  I have 
even  tried  to  imitate  but  without  avail.  He  was  so  proud 
of  this,  that,  as  I live,  he  would  blow  his  nose  without  cause 
twenty  times  in  an  hour,  as  if  he  had  been  taken  with  a cold 
in  the  head,  and  he  had  a very  fine  selection  of  gay-coloured 
kerchiefs  which,  when  not  in  use,  he  wore  round  his  neck 
one  above  another,  for  he  had  no  ruff ; till,  what  wish  his  gay 
clothes  and  rouged  cheeks,  at  a distance  he  was  like  a bright- 
plumaged  bird  such  as  one  sees  in  the  woods  of  Trinidad. 
Moreover,  he  used  a pleasant-smelling  grease  of  his  own  pre- 
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paring,  wherewith  to  anoint  his  moustachios,  which  was  very 
long  and  fair  in  colour.  He  was  an  admirable  mimic,  so  that 
he  kept  us  roaring  with  laughter,  as  he  hocussed-pocussed,  and 
fussed  and  fumed  like  the  former  captain  of  the  Water  Sprite. 

For  our  diversion  he  would  mimic  others  also — Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Raleigh,  Leicester,  and  many  such  worthies  whom  he 
had  known  at  Court,  where  I fear  he  must  have  been  looked 
upon  as  somewhat  of  a buffoon,  though  he  could  write  most 
excellent  verses  and  tell  a story  with  much  spirit  and  merriness. 

We  were  able  to  dine  with  some  pleasure,  for  a sail  well 
oiled  had  been  dragged  over  the  shot-hole,  and  thus  the 
pumps  had  not  ever  to  be  kept  clanging,  which  was  comfort- 
ing, as  they  make  a most  vile  noise  and  remind  one  over- 
much of  the  frailty  of  any  craft.  There  were  but  the  four 
of  us  at  the  table,  and  it  makes  me  sad  when  I think  of  these 
worthy  comrades  laughing  and  jesting  with  each  other  and 
with  me ; though  truly  there  was  little  cause  for  merriment, 
as  in  a leaky,  under-manned  craft  we  ploughed  our  way 
through  the  Carib  Sea  for  San  Domingo. 

Of  Sir  Jaspar  I have  already  made  mention,  save  only  that 
I did  not  say,  he  was  short  in  stature  and  of  a slight  build, 
for  as  he  was,  wont  to  say  ‘ if  an  article  be  elegant  it  matters 
not  though  it  be  small,’ and  he  ever  made  a point  of  asking 
me  if  I did  not  agree  with  him,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  company. 

Master  Rogers,  who  was  now  captain,  was  in  nowise  like 
him,  for  though  of  middle  height,  yet  he  was  very  broad  and 
thick-set,  albeit  I could  have  spared  him  a few  inches.  He 
had  a close-cropped  beard,  a cheery  face,  and  a lively  manner, 
and  was,  I well  knew,  a most  skilled  mariner,  besides  being 
of  good  family  and  a very  excellent  shot  with  pistol  or  mus- 
quetoon. 

Master  Trelawney  was,  I have  said,  but  a lad ; yet  he  was, 
as  far  as  height  goes,  the  tallest  of  us  all,  being  a big  Cornish- 
man  with  a ruddy,  beardless  face  and  a merry  laugh,  giving 
promise  of  great  strength  in  years  to  come, — as  regards  body, 
I mean — though  for  that  matter  his  laugh  might  have  in- 
creased as  well,  had  not — but  I am  fore-reaching  again. 

This  was  his  first  voyage,  for  he  was  a younger  son  and 
had  been  shipped  off  to  make  his  fortune,  or  die  of  fever, 
if  the  Spaniards  did  not  finish  him,  yet  he  was  as  merry  as 
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a boy  upon  a fair  day,  and  marvelled  mightily  at  Sir  Jaspar’s 
tales  of  life  at  Court,  tavern  brawls,  affairs  with  the  town 
watch  and  others  of  less  repute. 

‘ ’Sdeath,  gentlemen,’  said  this  worthy,  ‘ methinks  I have 
been  ill-named,  for  I have  ever  loved  the  night  better  than 
the  day,  though  why  I cannot  tell.’ 

‘ I doubt  me  t’is  because  your  works  are  evil,’  quoted 
Captain  Rogers. 

‘Go  to,  Jack,  go  to,  you  will  put  Master  Harry  there  to 
the  blush,  while  our  friend  of  the  squat  frame  will  have  naught 
more  to  say  to  me;  but,  Jack,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us 
an  we  fell  in  with  some  well-laden  Spanish  ship  which 
we  might  serve  as  we  did  the  galleon,  on  the  poop  of 
which  now  stands  our  worthy  Hocus  Pocus  ? This  to  his 
health.’ 

‘ God  forbid  ! ’ said  the  captain,  1 for  the  serving  is  likely 
to  be  on  the  other  side.  Why,  man,  what  could  we  do  against 
a ship’s  company  ? ’ 

* Well,  well,  who  knows  ! our  friend  Master  Clephane  there 
is  worth  three  men  of  proper  stature,  while  Master  Ham’  is 
equal  to  a couple,  and  I warrant,  captain,  you  and  I could 
hold  our  own  with  any  twain.’ 

He  said  this  so  funnily,  and  blew  his  nose  in  such  a 
fashion,  that  we  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  him,  at  which 
he  was  by  no  means  displeased  and  even  seemed  flattered, 
and  then  he  fell  to  showing  us  his  ideas  for  the  taking  of 
ships,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  night  attacks 
and  setting  kegs  of  powder  floating  under  their  sides,  by  the 
igniting  of  which  the  vessel  might  be  blown  into  the  air,  and 
such  like  follies,  which  served,  however,  to  pass  the  time 
and  keep  us  in  good  humour,  though  he  would  have  us 
argue  with  him  as  if  he  talked  of  weighty  matters  and  knew 
himself  in  the  right.  For  two  days  we  headed  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  on  the  third  day  made  the  western  coast  of 
the  island,  and  with  much  labour  ran  the  vessel  partly  out 
of  the  water,  and  careened  her  till  we  could  reach  the  shot- 
hole.  Then  we  set  to  work,  under  direction  of  the  carpenter, 
and  first  scraping  her,  after  two  days’  work  we  got  the  plank 
mended  and  the  ship  made  watertight. 

The  place  where  we  had  beached  her  was  a sandy  bay 
between  rock  reefs,  well  sheltered  and  well  hidden,  so  that 
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we  had  no  fear  in  the  lighting  of  fires  and  shooting  what 
came  within  our  reach. 

Though  the  woods  came  close  down  to  the  shore  and 
were  very  dense  and  dark,  there  were  few  animals  to  be  seen, 
and  we  shot  nothing  larger  than  a sharp-snouted  quadruped 
no  bigger  than  a rabbit  and  somewhat  like  one  in  colour. 

There  were  a few  birds  resembling  pigeons,  and  turtles 
and  crabs  were  plentiful,  so  that  we  had  some  variety  in  our 
diet.  Sir  Jaspar,  who  was  a clever  cook,  made  us  a very 
pleasant  soup,  which  was  indeed  half  a stew,  being  full  of 
pieces  of  flesh  and  fowl,  and  flavoured  with  spices  from 
aboard  the  ship. 

We  saw  nothing  of  any  inhabitants,  and  after  putting  the 
barque  in  order  and  floating  her  into  deep  water  we  spent 
another  day  in  laying  by  a stock  of  fish,  there  being  plenty 
of  divers  kinds  to  be  caught  from  the  rocks.  Having  cleaned 
them,  we  dried  them  in  the  sun  so  that  they  might  keep  well, 
and  soon  had  a goodly  store  of  them  aboard.  Sir  Jaspar 
had  wandered  off  upon  his  own  account  to  find  something 
to  shoot  in  the  woods,  but  though  we  heard  the  sound  of 
his  gun  he  did  not  appear  at  the  time  fixed  for  sailing,  and 
we  began  to  wonder  if  any  mishap  had  befallen  him. 

When  a full  hour  had  passed  our  wonder  changed  to  fear 
and  leaving  one  of  the  mariners  and  the  boy  on  board  the 
ship,  we  armed  ourselves  and  prepared  to  go  in  search  of 
the  missing  knight. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


OF  THE  ORDER  TO  FIRE,  AND  THE  ENDING  OF  THE 
‘WATER  sprite’ 

Ere  we  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods,  however, 
the  missing  knight  was  missing  no  longer,  for  Sir 
Jaspar,  flushed  and  heated,  hatless  and  dishevelled, 
came  in  sight,  his  clothes  torn  and  face  and  hands  scratched. 
We  ran  to  meet  him  and  plied  him  with  questions,  but  he 
was  so  breathless  that  we  had  to  wait  for  a space  of  full  five 
minutes  before  he  could  tell  us  the  cause  of  his  strange 
appearance. 

‘ So  you  thought  I was  lost,’  he  said  at  last.  ‘ Well,  my 
friends,  I came  near  being  lost  for  ever,  and  we  must  make 
haste  if  you  would  stop  as  vile  a piece  of  devilry  and  cruelty 
as  I have  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of ; but  we  have  need  of 
care  and  must  surprise  the  Spaniards.’ 

‘ Spaniards  ! ’ we  cried. 

‘ Yes,  Spaniards,  five-and-twenty  of  the  dogs,  but  as  we 
go  I will  tell  you  the  tale.’ 

‘ Guided  by  Sir  Jaspar,  we  plunged  into  the  dense  woods, 
and  as  we  struggled  through  the  thick  undergrowth,  having 
in  places  to  cut  our  way  with  the  hatchet,  he  told  us  of  the 
adventure  which  had  befallen  him  and  what  he  had  seen. 
It  seemed  that,  some  distance  from  the  outskirts  of  the  wood, 
he  had  come  upon  a herd  of  wild  pigs  and  had.  shot  at  and 
wounded  a boar,  no  doubt  the  leader  and  patriarch  of  the 
herd.  It  had  separated  from  the  others,  and  Sir  Jaspar, 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  had  scrambled 
after  it  as  best  he  could,  tracking  it  by  the  trail  of  blood 
which  it  left  behind,  for  it  was  hard  hit.  He  must  ha\e 
followed  it  for  the  better  part  of  a mile,  or  even  more,  when, 
entering  a kind  of  glade  in  the  wood,  he  had  come  upon  it 
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lying  down  and  rooting  at  the  earth  in  its  pain  and  rage. 
Ere  he  could  fire  his  musket  again,  it  rushed  at  him  furiously, 
squealing  and  grunting  with  foam  and  blood  upon  its  tusks, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  seek  safety  in  a 
great  tree  close  at  hand.  As  it  was,  he  had  just  time  to  get 
out  of  the  brute’s  way,  and  found  himself  a prisoner,  with  the 
boar  as  guard  and  jailor.  He  could  see,  however,  that  he 
had  wounded  it  in  such  a fashion  that  its  strength  was  fast 
ebbing  away,  and  that  he  would  not  be  a prisoner  long  ; but 
in  the  meanwhile,  being  in  the  tree,  he  thought  fit  to  take  a 
view  from  it,  and  for  this  purpose  scrambled  upwards,  find- 
ing his  way  made  easy  by  the  many  creepers  and  climbing 
plants  which  festooned  this  giant  of  the  woods.  He  was  in 
a mortal  fear  lest  a lurking  snake  should  bite  him,  but  he 
encountered  none,  and  soon  was  seated  in  a fork  of  the  great 
tree,  gazing  round  about  him  and  mightily  pleased  with  the 
prospect.  All  about  and  below  him  were  the  forest  trees, 
some  with  broad,  some  with  narrow  leaves,  a few  bright  with 
gay  blossoms,  but  all  strange  and  marvellous  to  his  eyes, 
and  far  away  rose  great  verdure-clad  mountains  stretching 
northwards. 

He  had  but  little  time  to  gaze  at  them,  however,  for  his  eye 
caught  the  gleam  of  water  at  some  distance,  and  he  soon  saw 
that  he  had  discovered  a small  lake,  or,  as  it  is  there  called, 
a lagoon,  which  nestled  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  woods. 
Moreover,  on  the  further  shore  of  it,  he  saw  to  his  surprise  a 
little  group  of  huts  close  to  the  water’s  edge  and  people 
moving  about  near  them,  while  some  seemed  to  be  fishing 
in  the  lagoon,  though  he  was  too  far  off  to  be  certain  of  this. 
Being  of  an  inquiring  mind,  he  was  mightily  pleased  at  his 
discovery,  and  sat  watching  the  natives,  who  lit  a fire,  and, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  made  preparation  for  cooking,  while 
those  upon  the  water  began  to  paddle  shorewards.  He  was 
so  interested  in  the  watching  of  this  little  colony  that  he 
forgot  how  time  was  passing,  and  only  remembered  that  he 
might  be  left  behind  when  he  noticed  that  the  squealing  and 
grunting  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  had  ceased,  and  judged 
thereby  that  the  boar  was  either  dead  or  had  raised  thf 
siege. 

He  was  then  about  to  descend  when  his  eye  caught  the 
glint  of  something  in  the  sunlight  moving  through  the  woods 
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which  fringed  a little  stream  that  ran  into  the  lagoon,  and 
which,  from  his  airy  perch,  he  could  follow  for  some  distance 
A second  glance  convinced  him  that  this  glint  of  light  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  gleam  of  armour,  and  the 
thought  of  Spaniards,  and  what  he  had  heard  of  their  doings 
in  the  island,  made  him  keep  to  his  post  and  renew  his  look- 
out with  the  keenness  of  a hawk.  For  a time  he  could  see 
nothing,  but  at  last,  at  a part  of  the  wood  where  the  trees 
grew  sparsely,  a couple  of  men  appeared  and  began  to  cross 
the  open  space.  Though  they  must  have  been  over  half  a 
mile  away,  yet  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  wrhat  they  were. 
Their  steel  caps  and  jackets,  pikes  and  muskets,  proclaimed 
them  soldiers,  and  there  could  be  no  other  soldiers  there  than 
those  of  Spain,  and  following  close  upon  them  came  other 
two  and  then  another  pair,  and  so  on,  two  dozen  in  all,  and 
one  officer,  as  Sir  Jaspar  could  tell  by  his  carrying  no  musket 
and  keeping  in  the  rear  of  the  others.  But  a narrow  belt  of 
forest  separated  them  from  the  peaceful  little  colony  which, 
all  unconscious  of  their  approach,  was  gathering  for  the  mid- 
day meal.  Sir  Jaspar  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Spaniards,  for  when  we  had  landed  at  San  Domingo  we  had 
heard  blood-curdling  tales  of  their  cruelty  to  both  Indians 
and  negroes.  Indeed,  since  the  discovery  of  the  island,  the 
former  had  been  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  had 
been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  wildest  parts.  Therefore 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  a moment,  but  swung  himself  down 
from  his  perch,  and  finding  the  boar  had  given  up  the  ghost 
by  virtue  of  his  bullet,  he  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  bay 
where  lay  the  Water  Sprite , though  much  distressed  by  the 
heat  and  the  denseness  and  gloom  of  the  forest. 

As  you  may  suppose,  we  were  not  a little  excited  at  this 
news,  and  hurried  on  as  fast  as  might  be,  now  making  good 
progress,  now  tripping  or  stumbling  over  a fallen  log  or  some 
strong  creeper  which,  snake-like  crossed  our  path.  For  my 
part,  I wondered  how  Sir  Jaspar  had  managed  to  make  such 
good  pursuit  as  to  come  up  with  the  boar,  but  I took  note 
that  he  was  the  most  nimble  of  the  whole  of  us,  jumping 
hither  and  thither  in  the  most  lively  fashion,  and  bringing 
to  my  mind  the  springs  of  a grasshopper.  After  having 
advanced  a good  mile  into  the  wood,  we  halted  for  a moment 
to  win  back  our  breaths  and  wipe  the  sweat  from  our  fore- 
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heads,  but  a sound  as  if  a musket  had  been  fired,  and  then 
another,  and  yet  another,  set  us  scurrying  on  again,  nor  did 
we  pause  till,  more  by  good  luck  than  good  guidance,  we 
reached  one  end  of  the  lagoon,  a little  stretch  of  water  some 
half  mile  in  length,  and  a few  hundred  yards  across.  A 
small  stream,  the  further  part  of  the  one  Sir  Jaspar  had  seen 
from  the  tree,  ran  out  of  it,  and  this,  as  it  was  shallow,  we 
crossed  with  ease  and  hurried  on,  for  during  our  brief  halt 
we  had  seen,  through  the  fringe  of  bushes  which  concealed 
us,  a sight  that  made  our  blood  boil.  We  had  seen  the  little 
cluster  of  huts  and  gardens  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  and 
the  small  dug-out  boats  drawn  up  at  the  water’s  edge ; but  we 
had  seen  more,  for  there  were  dark  objects  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  and  one  of  the  huts  was  ablaze,  the  smoke  rising 
from  it  above  the  belt  of  scrub  and  palm  trees  which  lay 
beyond  the  village.  The  Spanish  soldiery  were  to  be  seen 
here  and  there,  going  and  coming  from  the  huts,  and  we 
could  even  hear  their  shouts  and  laughter  as  they  rifled  and 
looted  them  to  their  heart’s  content.  All  this  was  bad 
enough,  but  what  sent  us  hurrying  on  our  way  in  mad  haste 
was  the  sight  of  that  which  told  us  that  the  devilish  work 
was  not  yet  finished,  and  that  we  were  yet  in  time  to  spoil, 
in  part,  at  least,  the  Spaniards’  game. 

Fastened  together  was  a little  crowd  of  the  Indians,  and 
even  at  that  distance  we  could  see  they  were  women  and 
children,  and  every  now  and  then  a low  wail  would  come 
from  them,  or  at  times  a shriek  as  one  of  the  brutal  soldiery 
struck  or  maltreated  them. 

These  were  gathered  in  front  of  the  huts,  beyond  which 
was  a broad  stretch  of  shore,  and  we  could  note  a line  of 
some  dozen  tall  palms,  very  pretty  and  graceful  to  see,  with 
their  slender,  light-coloured  stems  and  feathery  tops.  They 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  for 
they  stood  between  the  scrub  and  the  water’s  edge,  though 
nearer  the  former.  To  the  stem  of  each  the  figure  of  a man 
was  fastened,  and  Master  Rogers,  who  knew  the  ways  of 
Spaniards,  cursed  softly  below  his  breath. 

‘What  is’t ? ’ asked  Sir  Jaspar. 

‘They  will  make  targets  of  these  men  presently,’  said 
Master  Rogers. 

‘ God  forbid  ! we  shall  be  there  before  that,  and  may  1 
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be  roasted  an  we  do  not  make  other  targets.  Come  on 
quickly ! ’ 

‘Stay  a moment,’  said  I,  ‘ we  have  no  plan.’ 

‘ Right,  oh,  most  cautious  Scot ! ’ answered  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘ but 
a rush  will  do’t  methinks.  We  are  but  ten  men,  yet  they  will 
be  taken  wholly  by  surprise.’ 

‘ You  forget,’  I said,  ‘ we  can  afford  to  loose  none  of  the  ten.’ 
‘ True,  but  have  you  a better  plan  ? ’ 

‘Well,  look  you,  may  we  not  come  upon  them  from  the 
other  side  of  the  village,  and  post  ourselves  in  the  under- 
growth, opposite  those  spaces  between  the  palms  ? Then  I 
warrant  the  firing  will  be  in  a somewhat  curious  fashion,  and 
should  puzzle  the  yellow  skins,  as  Simon  calls  them.’ 

‘By  my  head,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  your  brains  are  far  from 
squat,  whatever  your  body  may  be.  ’Tis  a most  pretty  plan. 
What  say  you,  Master  Rogers  ? ’ 

‘ I know  of  none  better.’ 

‘And  you,  Master  Trelawney?’ 

‘The  sooner  we  are  there  the  better,’  quoth  the  Cornish- 
man. 

Next  moment  we  were  at  it  again,  skirting  the  side  of  the 
lagoon  and  keeping  well  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  bushes, 
though  near  the  margin  of  the  forest,  till  we  got  close  to  the 
huts. 

Then  we  plunged  deeper  into  the  woods,  and  making  a 
half  circuit,  at  last  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest  again,  behind 
the  line  of  palms.  Very  gently  we  crept  to  the  margin  and 
looked  out  through  the  leafy  screen,  five  of  us  being  opposite 
one  space  between  the  palms,  and  five  opposite  another. 

We  were  quite  close  to  them,  and  could  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  brown,  coppery-skinned  Indians  who  were  fastened  by 
thin  cords  run  round  their  bodies  and  the  tree  stems. 

Moreover,  we  could  see  the  band  of  women  and  children 
with  their  Spanish  guard,  and  I marvelled  to  see  how  beauti- 
ful many  of  the  women  were,  despite  their  colour,  their  eyes 
being  large  and  soft  as  a deer’s  and  their  dark  hair  most 
luxuriant.  They  were  simply  clad,  and  numbered  nearly 
twenty,  while  the  children  were  without  clothing,  and  there 
were  but  few  of  them  ; but  both  women  and  children  were  a 
piteous  sight,  the  former  weeping,  the  latter  whimpering  a 
little  and  looking  around  them  in  terror. 
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Some  ten  men,  as  far  as  we  could  tell,  had  been  slain  by 
the  dons,  and  their  bodies  lay  as  they  had  fallen,  stripped  of 
whatever  ornaments  they  might  have  worn,  some  cut  and 
hacked  in  a manner  which  made  me  long  to  have  a grip  of 
the  Spaniards’  throats,  that  I might  serve  the  brutes  as  I had 
served  Ned  Saltcombe,  only  more  so.  The  dons  themselves 
were  scattered  about  here  and  there,  some  still  rifling  the 
huts,  others  guarding  the  prisoners,  and  yet  others  stretched 
out  at  their  ease,  smoking,  talking  and  laughing  as  if  well 
pleased  with  their  day’s  work.  They  were  fierce  and  cruel- 
looking  men,  clad  in  armour,  as  Sir  Jasper  had  told  us,  with 
pikes  and  muskets  as  weapons.  They  were  black  bearded 
and  yellow  skinned,  for  the  most  part  of  middle  stature,  not 
broad  built,  but  very  wiry  looking  and  much  tanned  by  the 
hot  sun. 

They  must  have  taken  the  little  village  completely  by  sur- 
prise, for  only  two  of  them  were  wounded  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  and  we  counted  five-and-twenty,  including  their  leader, 
the  heaviest-built  man  among  them,  with  a fat,  sensuous  face, 
thick  lips,  and,  methought,  a trace  of  the  negro  in  him. 

Clearly  they  knew  nothing  of  our  presence,  and  we  watched 
them  gather  together  and  eat  the  meal  of  cakes  and  fish  the 
poor  Indians  had  prepared,  jesting  with  each  other  and  drink- 
ing deeply  of  the  wine  each  man  carried  in  a leathern  bottle. 
We  would  have  fired  upon  them  there  and  then  had  they  not 
been  so  far  off,  but  we  knew  that,  were  we  to  win,  every  shot 
must  tell;  therefore  we  bided  our  time  and  lay  low,  talking 
in  whispers  and  chuckling  to  ourselves  at  the  thought  that 
there  was  no  need  for  many  of  these  Spaniards  to  make  so 
good  a meal.  They  were  a long  time  over  it,  but  we  waited 
patiently,  and  Sir  Jaspar,  who  knew  Spanish  well,  could  now 
and  then  catch  the  drift  of  their  talk,  and  told  us  they  would 
shoot  the  Indians  after  they  had  made  an  end  of  eating. 
And  sure  enough  this  was  their  intention,  for,  at  an  order 
from  the  commandant,  six  of  the  villains,  posted  themselves 
twenty  paces  in  front  of  one  of  the  bound  men,  and  other  six 
did  the  same  before  a second,  beginning  with  the  Indian 
nearest  the  huts  and  opposite  that  part  of  the  wood  where 
we  lay  concealed.  We  noted  this  with  joy,  for  it  did  away 
with  the  risk  of  our  being  discovered,  as  might  have  been  the 
case  if  we  had  been  forced  to  move. 
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We  were  well  pleased  also  to  see  the  rest,  save  two,  who 
guarded  the  women  and  children,  group  themselves  together 
to  view  the  sport  in  a way  most  convenient  for  shooting  at 
them,  and  we  watched  eagerly  for  the  signal  which  was  to  be 
the  order  for  the  Spaniards  to  fire,  as  we  were  not  minded  to 
let  them  have  a chance  of  hitting  us. 

I can  close  my  eyes  and  see  it  all  again. 

Our  little  party  lying  in  two  companies  at  the  margin  of 
ihe  forest,  the  palms  in  front  of  us  with  the  bands  encircling 
each  poor  captive  passing  round  their  stems.  Beyond  these 
the  firing-parties  and  the  Spanish  soldiery  outlined  against 
the  still  waters  of  the  lagoon,  the  huts,  one  of  which  was  still 
smoking,  a shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  the  poor  women  and 
children,  and  beyond  all,  the  great  tropical  forest,  lying  still 
and  calm,  bathed  in  the  noon-day  heat. 

It  was  a strange  sight,  and  I have  seen  many  strange  ones, 
but  few  to  match  it,  yet  I had  not  long  to  crouch  gazing  at 
it,  for  there  came  the  quick,  sharp  word  of  command, — 

‘ Un,  Dos,  Tres,  Tirar  ! ’ 

The  last  part  of  the  order  was  drowned  in  the  crack  and 
rattle  of  our  muskets  as  we  poured  in  a most  deadly  fire  upon 
the  dons.  Three  of  the  villains  leaped  into  the  air  and  fell 
forward  on  their  faces,  while  others  spun  round,  crying  aloud 
and  throwing  up  their  arms ; and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared 
we  could  see  eight  of  them  lying  on  the  ground,  five  still 
and  quiet,  the  others  twisting  about  in  agony,  moaning  and 
cursing. 

The  rest  were  so  horror-struck  and  so  utterly  taken  by 
surprise  that  they  stood  gazing  stupidly  at  their  fallen  com- 
rades and  those  of  us  who  had  pistols,  or  who  had  reloaded 
quickly,  poured  in  a second  volley,  which  put  three  more  of 
them  hors  de  combat  as  the  French  say. 

Then  with  swords  drawn  and  muskets  clubbed  we  rushed 
out  upon  them,  ten  to  thirteen,  but  ere  they  had  quite  re- 
covered their  wits,  four  more  of  them  had  no  power  of  re- 
covering wits  or  aught  else.  The  two  men  guarding  the 
women  and  children  joined  in  the  fray,  and  to  do  the 
Spaniards  justice,  they  fought  bravely  awhile,  and  their  leader 
would  have  made  an  end  of  Sir  Jaspar  had  I not  run  him 
through  in  the  nick  of  time ; and  it  was  wonderful  to  note  the 
surprise  on  his  face  as  he  felt  the  point  of  my  rapier  between 
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his  ribs.  When  he  had  fallen  the  others  lost  heart  and  sought 
to  fly,  but  we  feared  to  let  any  escape,  not  knowing  but  that 
a larger  body  of  troops  might  he  within  reach  of  a fugitive, 
and  therefore  we  did  our  work  grimly  and  well,  and  finished 
it  in  the  waters  of  the  lagoon,  the  last  two  of  the  Spaniards 
having  tried  to  escape  by  swimming ; but  we  overtook  them 
in  the  shallow  water,  and  there  they  died  like  men,  with 
weapons  in  their  hands  and  their  faces  to  the  foe ; and  this  I 
will  say,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Spanish  soldier  is  no 
coward,  albeit  he  has  the  hardest  heart  God  has  placed  in 
man. 

When  all  was  over  we  found  that  we  had  not  gone  un- 
scathed, for  young  Trelawney,  when  crushing  one  of  the 
don’s  heads,  steel  cap,  skull  and  all,  by  a fearful  blow  with 
his  musket  butt,  had  received  a flesh  wound  in  the  side ; 
David  Skipness,  one  of  the  mariners,  had  been  slain  out- 
right by  a pike  thrust,  and  three  others  of  them  had  been 
wounded,  happily  none  severely.  Four  of  the  Spaniards 
were  but  wounded,  and  we  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  we 
should  do  with  them  as  they  lay  upon  the  blood-stained 
ground,  two  quiet  enough,  but  the  others  cursing  and  striv- 
ing to  get  at  us.  Our  doubts  were  soon  solved,  however, 
for  Sir  Jaspar,  having  without  thought  loosed  two  of  the 
Indians,  the  poor  creatures  threw  themselves  upon  the 
Spaniards  in  a fury,  and  made  an  end  of  them  before  our 
eyes,  and  I cannot  say  we  were  over  sorry  for  it  when  we 
thought  how  the  Indians  had  been  served.  When  we  loosed 
the  others  and  set  free  the  women  and  children  their  joy  was 
pitiful  to  see.  They  knelt  before  us  and  kissed  our  feet, 
they  picked  up  their  little  goods  which  the  Spaniards  had 
scattered  broadcast,  and  would  have  us  take  them.  They 
shouted  and  danced  and  threw  mud  upon  the  dead  dons,  all 
save  a few  who  sat  them  down  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
and  made  lamentation  in  a curious,  wailing  fashion  most 
plaintive  and  melancholy. 

Then  Sir  Jaspar,  who  ever  loved  display,  made  them  a 
speech  in  Spanish,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  better  fly  to 
some  other  part  of  the  island  with  all  speed,  and  gave  them 
much  good  advice  and  knowledge  as  to  England  and  Queen 
Bess,  and  then  set  them  to  work  to  bury  the  dead,  though 
we  ourselves  buried  poor  Skipness  at  the  base  of  the  tallest 
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palm,  and  little  did  we  think  that  he  was  to  be  accounted 
lucky  at  having  met  his  death  on  a pike  end,  swiftly  and 
surely  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

Then,  having  partaken  of  fish  and  cakes,  we  took  with 
us  the  best  of  the  Spanish  weapons,  and  left  the  others  with 
the  Indians,  to  their  great  joy,  though  they  seemed  to  be  a 
contented,  peace-loving  folk  ; but  cruelty  will  make  a worm 
turn  in  the  long  run.  An  hour  or  so  afterwards,  having 
taken  a slice  or  two  from  the  boar’s  haunch,  we  were  aboard 
the  Water  Sprite  again,  drawing  gently  out  of  the  bay,  and 
I call  to  mind  that  the  cool  sea  breeze  was  very  pleasing  to 
us  after  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  fierce  fight 
on  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  which,  indeed,  I could  scarce 
believe  had  taken  place. 

That  night  we  held  a council  as  to  what  we  should  now 
do,  for  we  were  in  doubt  whether  or  not  to  make  for  the 
mainland.  There  were  but  seven  of  us  could  work  or  fight, 
though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  wounded 
men  being  soon  fit  for  duty.  In  the  end,  however,  we 
resolved  to  shape  a course  for  Nombre  de  Dios,  trusting 
there  to  find  the  English  fleet  and  the  Donna  Bella. 

Two  days  passed  without  misadventure,  and  the  wounded 
men,  all  save  one,  were  themselves  again,  while  we  were  sail- 
ing on  a peaceful  sea  of  the  deepest  blue,  which  reflected 
all  the  glory  of  the  vault  above,  and  I spent  my  time  in 
lying  at  the  prow  watching  the  cut-water  sheer  through  the 
tiny  wave-tops,  and  watching  how  the  bluff  bows  of  the  stout 
old  barque  buffeted  the  little  billows,  bursting  them  into 
clouds  of  spray,  tinged  rainbow  colours  by  the  sunlight. 

Captain  Rogers  was  of  opinion  that  we  would  soon  reach 
the  mainland,  and  I began  to  hanker  after  the  fruits  of  these 
parts,  for  they  are  grateful  in  the  heat  if  nothing  else ; but 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  a man  who  had  gone  aloft 
hailed  the  deck  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a sail  to  the 
northward  of  us. 

Captain  Rogers  looked  ill  pleased  at  this  and  mounted  to 
the  fore-top  himself,  but  he  descended  shortly  afterwards, 
looking  glum  and  anxious. 

1 Whatever  she  is,’  he  said,  ‘ she  is  sailing  fast,  and  I have 
my  doubts  of  her,  for  there  are  six  Spanish  ships  to  every 
one  of  England’s  in  these  waters,  and  the  vessel  to  the 
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northward  is  a tall  one  and  rising  quickly  into  view,’  and  he 
gave  orders  to  alter  the  course  of  the  Water  Sprite  to  the 
southward,  so  as  to  place  the  stranger  astern. 

‘ Can  we  not  manage  more  speed  out  of  the  barque  ? ’ I 
asked. 

‘ I would  to  God  we  could,’  he  answered,  ‘ but  she  is  as 
slow  as  a snail  in  a wind  like  this,  and  no  wonder,  for  her 
bows  are  like  a duck’s  breast  and  her  stern  as  square  as  a 
Dutchman’s.’ 

An  hour  passed,  and  I could  see  the  stranger’s  topsail 
from  the  deck. 

‘She  has  seen  us,’  said  Captain  Rogers,  ‘and  means  to 
have  a look  at  us.’ 

‘Think  you  we  can  take  her?’  asked  Sir  Jaspar. 

‘ Take  her ! She  is  like  to  prove  a great  galleon  as  full  of 
men  as  the  Donna  Bella , that  is,  if  she  be  a Spaniard,  but 
time  will  show.’ 

The  hours  passed,  and  the  stranger  drew  closer  and  yet 
closer ; a great  two-masted  ship,  not  as  large  as  the  galleon 
we  had  taken,  but  with  a vast  spread  of  canvas,  and,  as  we 
feared,  a Spaniard.  Every  sail  that  could  be  set  was  crowded 
on  the  Water  Sprite , they  were  drenched  with  brine  and 
drew  well,  bulging  out  their  snowy  breasts  before  the  breeze, 
but  it  was  no  use,  as  we  could  well  see. 

Still,  as  the  saying  goes,  ‘ a stern  chase  is  a long  one,’  and 
we  hoped  against  hope  that  something  might  help  us  to 
escape.  It  was  a strange  feeling,  this  of  being  pursued  by 
an  enemy,  and  being  able  to  do  naught  by  way  of  rescue, 
and  I stood  and  looked  at  the  galleon,  which  came  sweeping 
after  us  at  a wonderful  rate  of  speed  for  such  a heavy  and 
unwieldy  craft ; and  Spaniard  though  she  was,  I could  not 
help  admiring  her  spread  of  sail  gleaming  white  in  the 
morning  light,  and  the  stately  way  she  heeled  over  and 
foamed  through  the  waters  as  the  breeze  struck  her. 

‘ It  is  all  up  with  us  in  this  race,’  said  Captain  Rogers,  sadly. 

‘ I fear  she  is  too  strong  to  fight  with  a view  to  capture,’ 
said  Sir  Jaspar,  cheerily,  ‘ but  might  we  not  carry  away  some 
of  her  spars  ? ’ 

‘ It  is  for  you  to  say,  gentlemen,  for  should  we  fail,  and 
then  be  taken,  they  will  show  us  scant  mercy  for  having  fired 
at  her,  but  I long  to  try  it.’ 
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‘Then  do  so,’ we  all  three  cried,  for  we  were  not  minded 
to  douse  our  colours  to  the  big  Spaniard  without  a blow. 

One  of  the  larger  cannon  was  brought  astern,  trained 
carefully  upon  her,  and  fired  by  Captain  Rogers  himself. 

The  ball  skipped  over  the  waters,  and  passed  a few  yards 
in  front  of  the  galleon’s  bow,  but  a second  shot  hulled  her 
badly,  and  we  raised  a cheer  as  we  saw  the  white  streak  left 
upon  her  black  side. 

‘Now  for  it,’  said  Captain  Rogers,  as  the  galleon  yawed 
and  fired  two  guns  on  her  fore-deck.  One  of  the  shots 
went  screeching  harmlessly  between  our  masts,  but  the 
second,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  brought  our  maintopmast 
down  by  the  run,  and  it  was  the  Spaniards’  turn  to  cheer. 

The  galleon  swept  up  broadside  to  us,  and  a voice 
summoned  us  to  surrender,  but  we  let  drive  at  her  from 
three  cannon,  and  did  her  some  damage.  Scarce  had  the 
smoke  cleared,  however,  when  she  poured  a terrible  fire  into 
us.  It  swept  across  us  and  left  the  Water  Sprite  a helpless 
wreck,  her  masts  shot  away,  her  guns  clogged  and  useless, 
and  her  decks  cumbered  with  sails  and  rigging,  though, 
strange  to  say,  not  a man  was  hurt,  for  Captain  Rogers  had 
bidden  us  all  lie  down  behind  the  bulwarks. 

Further  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  I heard  the  good 
captain  groan  as  a boat  was  lowered  from  the  galleon,  and 
a company  of  pikemen  and  soldiers  with  two  officers  got 
into  her  and  shoved  off. 

‘If  I had  but  twenty  more  men,  Jeremy,’  he  said,  ‘we 
would  lead  them  a dance,  but  as  it  is — ’ He  sighed,  and  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  walked  to  meet  the  dons  who  were  clamber- 
ing up  the  side.  When  they  saw  how  few  of  us  were  on  the 
deck  they  feared  an  ambuscade,  and  Sir  Jasper  had  to  set 
their  minds  at  rest,  otherwise  I verily  believe  they  would 
have  bundled  into  their  boat  again.  As  it  was,  we  were  soon 
lowered  into  her  and  taken  to  the  galleon,  which  was 
crowded  with  mariners  and  soldiers  gazing  at  us  from  over 
the  bulwarks  and  from  the  shrouds. 

Her  captain,  a sour-visaged  man  with  a yellowish  hue  in 
what  should  have  been  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  a 
wrinkled  and  blotched  face,  received  us  in  no  very  gracious 
fashion,  and  cut  Sir  Jaspar  short  as  he  entered  upon  a 
speech  with  much  nose  blowing  and  bowing.  \\  e were 
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stripped  of  our  armour,  bound  and  hurried  below  amidst 
the  jeers  of  the  Spaniards,  and  when  an  hour  had  passed, 
during  which,  no  doubt,  the  treasure  on  board  the  gallant 
old  barque  passed  into  the  hold  of  the  galleon,  we  heard  a 
roar,  and  the  great  ship  shook  as  if  from  an  earthquake. 
Then  came  a dead  silence,  followed  by  a yell  from  the  deck 
above,  and  we  knew  that  there  was  an  ending  of  the  good 
ship  Water  Sprite. 


CHAPTER  XX 

OF  OUR  LADY  THE  VIRGIN,  AND  THE  GATHERING  OF 
THE  SHARKS 

IT  was  a dark  and  dirty  hole  into  which  we  had  been  roughly 
pushed,  and  we  sat  and  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
us  next,  while  Sir  Jaspar  must  have  been  the  most  miser- 
able of  us  all,  his  hands  being  tied  and  his  nose,  in  conse- 
quence, unblowable,  which  was  a sad  calamity,  as  he  was 
always  most  cheery  when  indulging  to  the  full  in  his  little  tricks 
and  oddities  ; and  God  knows  we  had  need  of  cheering.  V\  e 
could  tell  that  the  galleon  was  underway  again,  and  could 
faintly  hear  the  noises  from  her  deck,  but  a fearful  stench 
from  the  bilge  water  turned  us  sick  and  ill,  and  we  were 
glad  when  our  prison  door  was  thrown  open  and  we  were 
ordered  on  deck.  With  as  merry  a look  as  we  could  muster, 
we  obeyed  the  summons  and  found  ourselves  on  the  poop 
of  the  galleon,  with  a guard  of  pikemen  behind  us,  and  a gay 
group  of  dons  in  front.  The  Spanish  captain  was  there, 
no  longer  in  armour,  as  when  wre  had  first  seen  him,  but 
dressed  in  a suit  of  dark  red  velvet,  with  a heavy  chain 
about  his  neck  and  a huge  ruff,  which  made  him  look  for  all 
the  world  like  a pouter  pigeon,  and  a mighty  ugly  one 
to  boot. 

On  one  side  of  him  stood  a tall  man  with  a handsome 
face,  pale  for  a Spaniard,  and  most  courteous  looking.  He 
was  very  plainly  dressed  in  black  and  wore  no  ornament, 
and  in  my  own  mind  I contrasted  him  to  his  favour  with 
the  Captain  of  the  San  Fernando,  as  the  galleon  was  named. 

But  when  I looked  at  the  man  who  stood  upon  his  other 
side,  I felt  a shiver  run  through  me,  though  why,  I could  not 
tell.  He  was  a priest,  tall  and  gaunt,  clad  in  a long  robe 
fastened  round  his  narrow  waist  with  a piece  of  common 
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rope.  A black  hood  was  drawn  over  his  head,  but  did  not 
conceal  his  face,  which  thrilled  me  with  a nameless  dread. 
It  was  oval  in  shape,  dark  complexioned and  not  ill  looking, 
but  the  horror  of  it  lay  in  its  leanness  and  hungry  look,  in 
the  wild,  burning  light  of  his  piercing  eyes,  from  which  the 
sockets  seemed  to  have  shrunk,  and  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  called  to  my  mind  the  stalked  eyes  of  a lobster.  The 
skin  was  drawn  over  the  face  bones  so  tightly  that  one  could 
almost  fancy  it  clothed  a bare  skull  from  which  the  flesh  had 
long  since  rotted. 

Although  I shivered  as  I looked  at  him,  he  fascinated  me 
as  a serpent  does  a bird,  and  his  thin  lips  formed  the  shadow 
of  a smile  as  he  turned  and  stared  me  in  the  face. 

With  an  effort  I gazed  away  from  him,  and  then  my  blood 
seemed  to  chill  in  my  veins  and  my  skin  to  creep,  for  in  the 
group  of  men  who  stood  behind  the  captain,  the  soldier  in 
black  and  the  priest,  was  a man  I knew,  a man  with  a straw- 
berry mark  upon  his  face,  the  man  I had  seen  in  the  thicket 
between  Exeter  and  Plymouth. 

He  had  not  noticed  me  yet,  as  far  as  I could  tell,  for  he 
was  laughing  and  talking  to  a fat  man  who  stood  beside  him, 
and  nodding  towards  Sir  Jaspar,  who  stood  upon  my  right. 

I knew  he  must  ere  long  see  me,  and  for  my  own  sake  and 
my  comrades’  I felt  a fear  of  what  might  follow.  I would 
have  covered  my  face  had  my  hands  been  free ; as  it  was,  I 
waited  and  felt  my  heart  thumping  against  my  ribs  as  a bird 
beats  itself  upon  the  cage  bars. 

As  I had  feared,  he  shifted  his  gaze  from  the  little  knight, 
and  it  lit  on  me.  He  started  and  craned  his  neck  forwards 
to  see  me  better,  for  the  priest’s  form  hid  me  a little,  and 
then  he  sucked  in  his  cheeks  and  his  face  twitched  while  he 
touched  his  companion  on  the  arm  and  drew  his  attention 
to  me,  whispering  into  his  ear  as  he  did  so.  The  fat  man 
looked  at  me,  and  his  eyes  grew  big  with  surprise  ; then  he 
said  something  to  my  enemy,  for  so  I deemed  him,  and 
they  both  laughed,  but  silently,  while  I felt  that  my  fate 
was  sealed. 

By  this  time  the  captain  had  asked  if  any  among  us  spoke 
Spanish,  and  on  Sir  Jaspar  bowing  low,  he  bade  him  tell  our 
tale,  whence  we  had  come,  and  whither  we  were  going. 

Sir  Jaspar  having  plucked  up  his  courage  and  being  him- 
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self  again  swore  he  would  tell  nothing  till  his  hands  were  set 
fee  and  sleing  he  could  do  no  harm,  his  wish  was  granted 
TL  wo  thy  knight  at  once  unwound  a scarlet  kerchie 
from  his  neck  and  used  it  with  much  effect  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  all  save  the  priest,  who  stood  like  a statue,  noth 
ing  moving,  save  his  eyes,  which  roamed  over  us,  and  to  m> 
mfnd  seemed  to  gloat  over  us  as  though  we  were  food 
fim  Having  sounded  his  nose,  Sir  Jaspar  stepped  forward 
a little  and  made  a most  noble  speech  of  great  length,  whic  , 
as  fa  as  I could  gather,  was  as  full  of  lies  as  I was  of  fears 
Sr  he  set  forth  that  we  were  upon  a private  venture  mid 
had  lost  many  of  our  crew  from  sickness.  Moreover  he  said 
that  one  was  still  suffering,  and  here  he  pointed  to  the 
wounded  man  who,  misunderstanding  him,  bated  htsshould 
and  showed  the  line  of  a great  gash  upon  it  at  which  t 
captain  of  the  San  Ferna?ido  frowned  and  said  something 
Se  man  on  his  left,  while  again  the  fatn,  fiicker  of  a smtle 
came  and  went  upon  the  face  of  the  priest. 

Thereafter  they  brought  some  of  the  treasure  and  the 
weapons" we  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  and  had  not  had 
time  to  throw  overboard,  and  showed  them  to  Sir  Jaspar,  and 
STsK*  calmly,  made  up  a tale  for  each  with  a most  ready 
wit  but  I groaned  when  I noted  that  these  stories  did  not 
tally  in  all  points  with  the  first,  and  marked  the  priest  smile 

agfcursed  Sir  Taspar  inwardly  for  his  folly,  as,  though  I 
judged  Sat  I was  loomed,  he  seemed  ben.  on  pumn^the 
halter  about  his  own  and  his  comrades  neck,  for  there  was  no 
mercy *in  the  face  of  the  priest,  or  in  that  of  the  captain  of  the 

S"ir^aspm  finished  at  last,  bowed  low  and  stood  twist- 
ing  the  well-greased  ends  of  his  moustachios  looking  well 
pleased  with  himself,  as  was  ever  his  way  when  he  had 
chance  of  speaking,  no  matter  on  what  subject,  or  in  what 

C0^Well!’father,’  said  the  captain,  in  Spanish,  1 what  say  you 

t0>  The  heretic  lies,’  said  the  priest,  in  al°w,dcep  voice 
‘God  has  delivered  these  men  into  our  hands  and  Ho  > 
Church  shall  deal  with  them.  But  I would  speak  with  you  in 
private,  Sehor  Capital!.’ 
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‘ Very  good,’  answered  the  captain,  ‘ and  Don  Gomez,  we 
pray  your  company  in  the  cabin.’ 

The  priest  scowled  at  this,  but  said  nothing,  and  having 
given  an  order  to  the  pikeman,  the  captain  was  turning  away 
when  the  man  with  the  strawberry  mark  touched  him  gently 
on  the  sleeve,  and  then  took  him  apart  a little  and  spoke 
with  him  in  whispers. 

‘Ah,  ’tis  passing  strange,’  I heard  the  captain  say,  and  he 
glanced  at  me  curiously,  and  then  the  soldier’s  closed  around 
us  and  we  were  marched  back  to  the  prison  room,  and  I 
wished  that  it  had  been  the  Spaniard’s  head  I had  cracked 
on  the  road  to  Plymouth. 

1 Well,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  as  the  door  closed  upon  us,  ‘ things 
have  come  to  a pretty  pass.’ 

‘Thanks  be  to  you,  sir,’  I answered  coldly. 

‘ What  mean  you  ? ’ he  asked  quickly. 

‘ You  forget  that  I know  somewhat  of  Spanish,  and  hence 
could  see  the  folly  of  the  stories  you  told  the  dons  ’ 

‘ Master  Clephane,  you  are  right,’  he  said  humbly,  ‘and  I 
crave  your  pardon,  but  I had  perforce  to  make  some  answer 
to  show  these  villains  we  did  not  fear  them  ; but,  believe  me 
as  you  will,  no  story  I could  have  told  would  save  us  now.’ 
‘ What ! ’ we  cried. 

‘ It  is  but  too  true,  for  I heard  some  of  them  talking  apart, 
and  knowing  perchance  a little  more  of  Spanish  than  our 
worthy  friend  who  has  just  rebuked  me,  I found  we  one  and 
all  are  doomed  to  die,  but  in  some  curious  fashion — which 
from  what  was  said,  I could  not  understand  ; still,  it  is  a 
comfort  we  shall  not  be  hanged.  Verily,  I have  made  a 
couplet  without  meaning  it  j my  muse  is  in  excellent  trim, 
’tis  a pity  she  is  so  near  her  end.’ 

He  rambled  on,  blowing  his  nose  and  laughing  softly  to 
himself,  while  the  rest  of  us  sat  in  horror,  saying  nothing, 
but  I trust  trying  to  find  some  way  of  escape — at  least,  so 
it  was  with  me,  for  I had  not  liked  the  look  of  the  captain 
of  the  San  Fernando , and  still  less  that  of  the  priest 
‘God  save  us  all,’  said  Master  Trelawney,  at  length. 

‘I  fear  me  much  He  alone  can,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘and  as  for 
your  last  word,  Trelawney,  it  is  hardly  needed,  for  I opine 
that  we  shall  all  escape,  or  all  go  heavenward,  as  these  devils 
of  Spaniards  have  no  half-measures.’ 


i So  BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD 

1 Master  Rogers,  sir,’  asked  one  of  the  men,  can  st  tell 
me  how  we  are  to  be  killed,  if  killed  we  are  to  be? 

‘ I know  not,  lad,  I know  not ; but  I fear  the  priest  has  a 

hand  in  this.’ 

‘ May  God  have  mercy  on  us  then,  said  the  manner, 

< for  I had  a brother  who  died  at  their  hands  in  Spam,  and 
one  who  was  with  him  in  prison  escaped,  and — poor  Jim  . 

poor  Jim!’  , . 

He  broke  off  suddenly  with  a sob,  but  we  could  guess  the 
rest,  for  in  those  days  the  name  of  the  Inquisition  was  a 
name  by  which  to  terrify  a crying  child,  and  had  sent  a 
shiver  down  the  back  of  many  a strong  man. 

For  a long  time  we  sat  in  silence,  each  wrapt  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  then  Sir  Jaspar,  who  could  never  keep  his 
tongue  still,  gave  a kind  of  hoarse  laugh. 

‘ This  is  but  a sorry  gathering,  gentlemen,  he  said  ; by 
my  faith,  we  are  not  dead  yet,  and,  thank  God,  have  voices, 
so  what  hinders  us  striking  up  a merry  stave  and  showing 
these  Spaniards  we  are  men,  and  Englishmen.  I crave  your 
pardon,  Master  Clephane,’  he  added,  bowing  low  to  me,  as 
I could  see  by  the  feeble  light  of  an  oil  lamp  which  hung 
swinging  from  the  roof;  then  in  a very  tuneful  way  he 
sang  aloud : — 

‘“What  is  an  Englishman’s  trust,  my  lads, 

Say  what  is  an  Englishman’s  trust  ? 

’Tis  the  land  that  he  loves,  and  the  Queen  whom  he  serves, 

And  die  for  them  both  he  must,  my  lads, 

And  die  for  them  both  he  must. 

With  a roar,  which  made  the  timbers  ring,  we  joined  in 
the  chorus — 

‘ “ And  die  for  them  both  he  must,  my  lads, 

And  die  for  them  both  he  must.”  ’ 

Again  Sir  Jaspar  sang, — 

< “ Who  must  the  Englishman  fight,  my  lads, 

Say  who  must  the  Englishman  fight? 

The  Scotsman,  the  Turk,  the  Frenchman,  the  Don, 

And  all  who  would  do  his  land  wrong^my  lads, 

And  all  who  would  do  his  land  wrong.” 

‘ We  crave  your  pardon  for  this  verse,  Master  Clephane. 

‘ By  no  means,’  said  I ; ‘ ’tis  easy  here  to  change  England 
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to  Scotland,  and  a Scotsman  to  an  Englishman,  though 
mayhap  a trifle  difficult  on  Tweedside.’ 

‘ By  my  faith,  a good  answer,’  laughed  Sir  Jaspar ; ‘ but 
the  chorus,  lads,  methinks  it  sounds  well,  and  will  stir  up 
his  lean  reverence  ; excellently  sung,  and  now  : — 

‘ “What  does  the  Englishman  trust,  my  lads, 

Say  what  does  the  Englishman  trust  ? 

He  trusts  in  his  sword,  his  courage,  his  God, 

Till  he  rests  under  sea-wave  or  sod,  my  lads, 

Till  he  rests  under  sea-wave  or  sod; 

• “ Then  let  us  be  faithful  and  true,  my  lads, 

Then  let  us  be  faithful  and  brave, 

And  guard  well  the  land  which  our  forefathers  loved, 

Till  like  them  we  are  laid  in  the  grave,  my  lads, 

Till  like  them  we  are  laid  in  the  grave.” 

‘With  a will,  gentlemen  ! with  a will,’  shouted  Sir  Jaspar, 
and  with  another  roar,  tuneless  no  doubt,  but  as  hearty  as 
strong  lungs  and  throats  could  make  it,  the  chorus  rang  out — • 

1 “ Till  like  them  we  are  laid  in  the  grave,  my  lads, 

Till  like  them  we  are  laid  in  the  grave.”  ’ 

Ere  we  had  ceased,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  on  the 
threshold  stood  the  Spanish  captain  and  the  gentleman  in 
black. 

‘ This  is  a pretty  noise,  sir,’  said  the  former,  in  an  angry 
tone,  to  Sir  Jaspar. 

‘ By  my  faith  that  is  also  my  opinion,’  answered  the  little 
knight. 

‘ Let  me  tell  you,  senor,  you  had  better  be  at  your  prayers.’ 

‘ Most  fitting,  most  fitting  Senor  Capitan,  prayers  and 
praise,  or,  an  you  will,  praise  and  prayer.’ 

‘Dog  of  an  Englishman,’  began  the  captain,  but  he  was 
cut  short  by  the  tall  man  beside  him. 

‘These  are  brave  men,’  said  he.  ‘ Would  to  the  Virgin  I 
had  a thousand  such  to  follow  me  to  Guiana,  and  look  you, 
Captain  Gamboa,  I protest  against  this  plan  of  yours  and 
Father  Miguel’s,  I tell  you  it  is  infamous.’ 

‘ Then  you  had  best  protest  to  the  holy  father,  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say,  Don  Gomez,’  answered  the  captain 
roughly,  with  an  ugly  smile  upon  his  face.  ‘ Perchance  you 
would  have  me  do  it  for  you  ? ’ 

‘Nay,  nay,’  said  the  other,  hastily,  his  face  paling  a little, 
and  I could  see  at  a glance  that  he  was  in  mortal  dread  of  the 
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long,  thin  figure  in  the  black  robe,  with  the  skull-like  face 
and  the  piercing  eyes. 

‘Look  you,’  said  Captain  Gamboa,  ‘if  there  is  any  more 
of  this  howling  I will  have  water  run  on  you  from  above  and 
drown  the  singing  birds.’ 

‘ And  this  vile  smell  as  well,  I trust,’  Sir  Jaspar  called  after 
him  as  the  door  closed. 

‘ Poor  man,’  he  continued  in  English,  ‘ he  has  no  heart 
for  melody.  Well,  of  a truth  it  would  not  suit  his  face,  and  a 
saw  at  work  is  music  to  his  voice,  but  a good  tale  is  as  good 
as  a merry  stave,  so  let  us  tell  one  in  turns.’ 

It  was  a cheerful  device  this  of  Sir  Jaspar’s,  and  kept  us 
from  brooding  over  our  troubles  and  the  fate  which  we  knew 
awaited  us,  for  we  could  find  no  way  of  escape;  and  so  we 
kept  up  our  spirits  for  two  long  days  in  that  evil  stinking 
hole,  and  held  bone  and  flesh  together  with  the  scanty  fare 
which  our  jailor  set  before  us  twice  in  the  day. 

We  could  catch  the  sound  of  hammering  and  much  noise 
and  rattle  on  the  deck  each  time  the  door  was  opened,  but 
when  we  asked  the  fellow  the  meaning  of  it,  he  leered  at  us 
in  horrid  fashion,  and  bade  us  have  patience  and  we  should 
soon  know  all.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  from 
the  sinking  of  the  Water  Sprite , that  after  our  wretched 
breakfast  we  heard  the  sound  of  many  footsteps  outside,  and 
then  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  we  were  ordered  forth 
one  by  one,  and  our  bonds  tightened  as  we  stepped  out.  A 
body  of  pikemen  were  in  waiting,  and  they  straightway  led 
us  on  deck,  but  I noticed  that  their  faces  had  a grave  and 
silent  look  as  of  men  uneasy  in  their  minds,  and  I wondered 
in  what  fashion  we  were  to  die. 

We  reached  the  poop  at  last,  and  the  pikemen,  setting  us 
before  them,  formed  guard  in  a semicircle  behind  us,  and 
within  the  circle  stood  only  Captain  Gamboa,  the  popish 
priest,  and  the  man  with  the  strawberry  mark  upon  his  face. 

I had  no  eyes  for  them,  however,  but  stared  before  me  in 
a dull  surprise,  marvelling  at  what  I saw. 

A portion  of  the  high  bulwarks  had  been  cut  away,  and  at 
a level  with  the  deck  a platform  of  planks  had  been  built  out 
over  the  water,  and  on  these  planks  was  the  figure  of  a 
woman— a woman  without  arms  and  without  legs,  a woman 
of  iron  ' 
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Her  face  was  moulded  most  beautifully,  so  that  she  seemed 
to  smile  upon  us,  but  methought  it  was  such  a smile  as  I had 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  priest  when  he  had  listened  to  Sir 
Jaspar’s  lies,  and  a shiver  once  more  passed  down  my  back. 

A halo  carved  of  wood  and  painted  a pale  blue  colour  was 
set  about  the  head  of  this  strange  image,  and  a double  ruff 
of  polished  steel  adorned  its  neck,  while  in  front  of  it,  upon 
the  planks,  was  a ring  of  metal  in  a half-circle,  with  but  space 
enough  between  it  and  the  figure  for  a man  to  stand.  A 
great  beam,  forked  at  the  end,  stretched  out  from  the  bul- 
warks, held  aloft  by  a tackle,  passing,  as  far  I could  see,  to 
the  mainvard,  and  I marvelled  still  more  what  all  this  might 
mean.  I looked  around  me.  There  was  the  little  group  of 
Englishmen  huddled  together  like  sheep  in  the  shambles, 
bound  and  helpless,  while  close  by  stood  Captain  Gamboa 
and  the  priest.  Beside  the  image  upon  the  platform  was 
the  Spaniard  who  had  lain  in  wait  for  Sir  Francis,  and  he 
smiled  as  his  eyes  met  mine. 

Behind  and  around  me  was  the  single  line  of  pikemen,  all 
clad  alike  in  steel  caps  and  leathern  jerkins,  while  over  their 
heads  I could  see  the  tapering  masts  and  network  of  rigging 
of  the  great  galleon,  and  on  the  yards  and  spars  were  crowded 
her  crew  and  many  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  ; but  I looked 
in  vain  for  Don  Gomez  and  some  others  I had  seen  before. 

‘Surely,’  thought  I,  ‘mortal  man  never  saw  so  strange  a 
sight  as  this;’  but  something  told  me  that  stranger  sights 
would  be  seen  ere  that  day  ended. 

As  I turned  to  look  at  the  image  again,  I saw  away  beyond 
it,  on  the  horizon,  what  I took  for  a ship’s  sail,  but  a second 
look  told  me  it  was  but  a seabird’s  plumage  glancing  white 
in  the  morning  sunlight,  and  I felt  that,  be  it  bird  or  ship,  it 
would  avail  us  little  now,  and  fell  to  watching  Sir  Jaspar, 
who  was  gazing  at  the  image  in  a quizzical  fashion,  and  pok- 
ing Master  Trelawney  in  the  ribs.  I could  scarce  refrain 
from  smiling,  till  I chanced  to  look  at  the  latter  s face,  and 
then  I was  far  from  smiling,  for  I called  to  mind  he  had  been 
talking,  ere  we  left  the  room,  with  the  brother  of  the  man  who 
had  fallen  a victim  to  the  devilry  of  the  secret  Inquisition. 
I looked  at  the  latter  and  saw  that  his  face  was  even  worse 
than  Master  Trelawney’s,  and  then,  at  a sign  from  the  priest, 
the  villain  upon  the  platform  began  to  speak. 
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1 Listen,  you  dogs  of  Englishmen,’  he  shouted.  ‘ Here  we 
have  the  iron  Virgin,  or,  if  you  will,  our  Lady  of  the  Papacy, 
and  a strange  lady  she  is,  for  her  food  is  the  heretic,  and 
naught  but  the  heretic,  and  yet  she  is  ever  ready  for  a meal, 
and  look  you,  she  is  ready  even  now.’  With  that  he  touched 
some  secret  spring  in  the  figure,  and  as  I looked  I saw  the 
front  part  of  it  resolve  itself  into  two  doors  which  swung 
slowly  outwards  towards  us,  and  then  the  fiendish  design 
of  the  image  was  clear  to  me,  for  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
these  doors  were  set  row  on  row  of  knives,  long  and  sharp 
pointed. 

‘ She  is  ready  for  the  meal,  you  mad  Englishmen  who  think 
to  mock  the  holy  truth  and  trade  in  lands  which  are  not 
yours  ; she  is  ready,  and  mark  you,  her  teeth,  are  they  not 
sharp  ? are  they  not  keen  ? She  is  hungry,  I tell  you,  and 
the  meal  is  a good  one.’ 

The  villain  had  worked  himself  into  a fury  by  this  time, 
and  the  strawberry  mark  upon  his  face  had  turned  a dusky 
purple,  while  his  cruel  visage  had  turned  yet  more  cruel. 

‘She  thought,  poor  Virgin,’  he  continued,  ‘ that  she  would 
have  naught  to  fill  her  but  poor  devils  of  Indians,  and  here, 
by  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  she  has 
fallen  foul  of  a band  of  beef-fed,  ale-loving  Englishmen,  and 
she  is  hungry,  I tell  you,  she  is  hungry  ! 

‘ Now,’  he  shouted,  ‘look  how  our  Lady  eats,’ and  touch- 
ing another  spring,  the  doors  closed,  and  at  a signal  the  great 
beam  descended  and  pressed  them  home. 

‘Simply  done,  is  it  not  ?’  he  asked  with  a sneer;  ‘and 
mark  you,  the  platform  slides,  and  the  food,  well  chewed,  my 
heretics,  well  chewed,  is  cast  out  and  falls  downwards  where 
there  are  other  images,  figures  with  sharp  teeth  also,  though 
not  so  pretty  as  our  Lad)',  and  if  she  should  fail  to  eat  well, 
which  I have  never  known  her  do,  then  the  work  will  be 
finished  speedily  and  quickly  in  the  waters  below  the  plat- 
form. Our  Lady  is  after  the  pattern  in  the  vaults  of 
Nuremburg,’  said  he,  ‘and  it  may  please  you'  he  added, 
pointing  at  me,  ‘ to  know  that  this  is  my  design,  my  plan, 
and  I will  be  revenged  upon  you,  for  the  Virgin  shall  em- 
brace you  last  of  all’ 

He  paused,  and  then  shouted  aloud  in  Spanish, — 

‘ Now,  God  save  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  and  all 
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men  good  and  true,  but  may  every  heretic  he  accursed  and 
burn  in  the  fire  for  ever  and  for  ever.’ 

‘Amen,’  said  the  priest,  in  a solemn  voice,  and  I heard  the 
pikemen  behind  me  draw  deep  breaths  of  mingled  horror  and 
relief.  We  captives  stared  dully  at  each  other,  hardly 
realising  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  then  the  villain 
spoke  again. 

‘ Listen,’  he  cried,  ‘ whoever  will  not  bow  before  the 
Virgin  dies  within  her,  while  he  who  does  bow  to  the 
authority  of  Holy  Church  and  to  our  Lady  is  saved  ; ’ and 
then  he  raised  his  hand  and  from  away  forward  came  the 
heavy  clang  of  the  ship’s  bell,  a single,  sullen  stroke  which 
chilled  me  to  the  heart,  and  gave  signal  to  begin. 

Four  pikemen  stepped  forwards,  and  separating  Sir  Jaspar 
from  the  others,  set  him  in  front  of  us,  and  then  brought 
their  weapons  to  the  charge  to  thrust  him  over  the  fatal 
circle  within  the  grasp  of  the  image,  which  again  stood  open 
waiting  for  its  prey.  The  little  knight,  however,  was  not 
minded  to  die  without  a last  speech.  He  bowed  most 
courteously  to  Captain  Gamboa  and  the  priest,  and  after 
threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  Queen  Bess,  began  a 
long  rigmarole  in  Spanish,  complimenting  them  upon  the 
good  looks  of  our  Lady,  and,  as  I live,  passing  many  a jest 
upon  her  and  her  character,  though  all  the  time  he  had  a 
cunning  look  in  his  eyes  which  made  me  guess  he  had  some 
plan  running  in  his  head.  Finally,  he  thanked  them  in  a 
most  gracious  fashion  for  refraining  from  hanging  him,  which 
he  said  was  the  only  form  of  death  he  feared,  and  then,  keep- 
ing silence  for  a moment,  with  bowed  head,  he  looked  up 
and  nodded  cheerily  to  us. 

‘ Gentlemen,’  he  said,  ‘ if  any  of  you  should  manage  to 
escape  from  these  rogues.  I pray  you  carry  my  most  humble 
respects  to  her  good  Majesty,  who,  I doubt  not,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  me,  for,  as  she  has  often  said — But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  Also,  I beg  you  to  remember  me  to 
the  Lady  Camberden  and  her  set,  as  also  to  Susan  Wrotterly, 
whom  you  will  find  at  the  sign  of  the  Boar’s  Head,  half-way 
between  London  town  and  Temple  Bar.  I have  a few  small 
debts  which  matter  little,  and  as  for — ’ 

How  long  he  would  have  continued  talking  in  this  fashion 
I know  not,  but  at  an  order  from  Captain  Gamboa  he  was 
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set  on  one  side  and  curtly  told  that  instead  of  dying  in  the 
Virgin  he  would  be  hanged  when  an  end  had  been  made  of 
the  rest  of  us,  and  at  this  he  feigned  to  look  downcast  and 
much  perturbed ; but  I marvelled  at  his  wit,  for  he  had  told  me 
before  that  hanging  was  a painless  death,  as  he  had  learned 
from  several  boon  companions  who  had  become  cut-purses 
and  had  half  suffered  the  penalty  which  is  the  proper  ending 
to  the  life  of  a road  robber. 

Master  Rogers  was  the  next  seized  upon  as  the  great  bell 
gave  out  its  dread  summons,  and  being  set  before  the  pike- 
men,  just  where  deck  and  platform  met,  he  was  bidden  bow 
before  the  image.  He  paid  no  heed,  but  straightened  hL 
broad  back  and  called  out  to  us,  ‘ Gentlemen  and  comrades, 
farewell.  Lads,  follow  your  captain,  but  an  any  of  you  break 
free,  I charge  you  to  seek  out  a certain  maid  called  Rose 
Tregarthen,  a Cornish  lass  in  the  harbour  street  of  Plymouth, 
and  tell  her  how  I died  and  what  I thought  of  in  the  end.’  But 
here  a sob  choked  his  utterance  and  again  came  the  heavy 
clang  of  the  great  bell  amidships.  The  pikemen  closed  in 
upon  him,  and  though  I could  not  see  him,  yet  I knew  he 
had  been  pushed  beyond  the  fatal  circle,  and  that  the  doors 
had  opened  and  closed  upon  him,  for  there  was  a spring 
placed  within  the  ring  of  metal,  which  acted  as  the  spring  in 
the  figure  had  done. 

There  was  no  cry,  and  no  sound,  but  as  I looked  upwards 
I saw  the  heavy  beam  fall,  and  heard  it  thud  as  it  struck 
upon  the  image,  and  after  a moment’s  pause  there  came  a 
splash,  and  the  villain  on  the  platform  gazed  down  upon  the 
water,  and  then  said  aloud  in  English, — 

‘ By  Saint  Anthony,  there  are  three  of  them  here  already, 
and  a fourth  is  on  his  way.’ 

Then  I closed  my  eyes  and  shuddered,  for  I called  to 
mind  the  bathers  from  the  Water  Sprite , and  the  sharp  fin  I 
had  seen  as  we  sailed  by  the  shores  of  Dominica. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

OF  THE  BURSTING  OF  THE  BONDS,  THE  UPTURNED  BOAT, 
AND  THE  COMING  OF  THE  ‘GOLDEN  DRAGON’ 

AGAIN  the  deep-toned  bell  sounded,  and  as  the  pike- 
men  stepped  aside,  I saw  that  the  image  was  open 
again,  but  every  knife  bore  upon  it  a crimson  stain, 
while  here  and  there  a little  stream  of  blood  trickled  down- 
wards on  the  white  planking.  It  was  a gruesome  sight,  but 
the  fear  had  left  me  now,  and  in  its  place  I was  filled  with 
a fierce  rage  and  anger.  And  yet,  when  I looked  at  the 
priest,  I could  have  sworn  he  liked  the  sight  no  more  than  I 
did,  and,  as  I live,  I think  he  was  but  a fanatic  who  thought 
he  did  his  duty  in  thus  murdering  innocent  men ; but  as  for 
Captain  Gamboa  and  the  villain  on  the  platform,  they  gloried 
in  it,  if  one  could  judge  from  their  faces,  and  I longed  to 
have  them  both  by  the  throat,  if  only  for  a moment. 

Master  Trelawney  was  the  next  seized  on,  and  right 
bravely  did  the  poor  lad  meet  his  fate. 

‘ I have  no  one  who  cares  for  me  save  an  old  mother  at 
Jaspar’s  Dene,  by  St  Ive’s  town,’  he  said,  ‘and  break  it  to 
her  gently,  I pray,  that  is,  if  anyone  escapes,  and  now  I 
commend  myself  to  God,  farewell ! ’ and  with  that  I heard 
the  beam  thud  again,  but  saw  it  not,  for  I could  not  bear  to 
see  him  die,  having  taken  a great  liking  for  him  and  know- 
ing him  to  have  been  full  of  hopes  and  plans  for  making 
a name  for  himself  as  a gentleman  of  fortune.  I have  no 
heart  to  write  of  this  fearful  butchery,  for  even  the  Spanish 
seamen  and  soldiers  sickened  at  it  ere  it  was  done;  but  I 
call  to  mind  with  pleasure  how  the  man  who  had  been 
badly  wounded  at  San  Domingo  made  a desperate  fight  for 
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it,  and  kicked  the  legs  from  under  two  of  the  pikemen, 
bruising  them  very  sorely,  ere  he  was  pushed  within  the 
fatal  circle. 

Nor  can  I forget  how,  when  it  came  to  the  carpenter’s 
turn,  he  called  out  to  Sir  Jaspar,  in  a steady  voice, — 

‘ Tell  these  devils  I am  a Catholic,  born  and  bred,  but  I 
am  still  more  an  Englishman,  and  rather  than  bow  to  this 
accursed  figure  I will  die  as  my  comrades  have  done.’ 

‘ Bravo,’  shouted  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘ God  bless  you  for  a gallant 
fellow  ! ’ and  was  about  to  give  the  message,  when  at  a sign 
from  the  man  with  the  strawberry  mark,  Captain  Gamboa 
clapped  his  hand  across  the  little  knight’s  mouth,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  brave  carpenter  was  driven  into  the 
Virgin,  and  the  beam  fell.  I think  the  priest  would  have 
saved  this  man,  but  the  lust  of  blood  was  come  upon  the 
other  two,  and  they  were  angered  at  the  way  each  of  their 
victims  scorned  them  and  met  their  fate. 

At  last  none  were  left  save  the  little  cabin  boy  and  myself, 
but  by  this  time  the  platform  was  dyed  red  around  the  base 
of  the  image,  and  from  the  water  came  the  sound  of  splash- 
ing and  whip-like  cracks  as  the  monsters  of  the  deep  fought 
for  their  prey.  The  little  fellow  had  fallen  to  the  deck  in  a 
faint,  and  I thought  that  surely  these  inhuman  workers  of 
iniquity  would  have  pity  upon  him  as,  even  if  he  would,  he 
could  not  have  bowed  to  the  Virgin.  In  the  best  Spanish 
I could  muster  I begged  for  his  life,  but  I was  struck  upon 
the  mouth  with  the  butt  end  of  a pike,  and  as  the  bell 
clanged,  his  body  was  lifted,  and  without  ceremony  thrown 
overboard  before  my  eyes.  I thanked  God  he  was  without 
sense  and  feeling,  and  then  braced  myself  for  the  end.  Like 
a flash,  the  thought  of  De  Cusac,  of  Maid  Marjorie,  of  the 
brown  box  and  the  slaying  of  De  Papillon,  passed  through 
my  mind.  I saw  once  more  the  pirate  galley,  and  Phil 
Bartelow  drumming  with  his  heels  upon  the  deck.  I felt 
the  rope  tighten  as  it  had  tightened  in  the  market  square 
of  Portsmouth,  and  called  to  mind  the  fierce  fight  upon  the 
road  to  Plymouth.  I thought  of  my  good  friend  Simon 
Grisel,  and  felt  glad  he  was  not  here  to  die ; and  then  the 
great  bell  sounded  again  and  I knew  the  moment  had  come. 
I looked  up  and  almost  started  as  I saw  that  what  I had 
seen  upon  the  horizon  was,  after  all,  a ship,  and  that  she  had 
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drawn  nearer,  and  at  the  sight  hope  dawned  within  me,  for 
I knew  that  the  strands  which  bound  me  were  not  over- 
strong, and  rage  had  given  me  the  power  of  a madman. 

‘Farewell,  Master  Clephane,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  sadly,  as  the 
bell  tolled  again  and  the  doors  opened. 

‘ By  no  means,’  said  I,  in  a firm  voice,  and  then  the  pike- 
men  closed  around  me.  The  priest  stepped  forward  beside 
me  and  bade  me  bow. 

‘ That  will  I,’  I answered  in  Spanish,  and  bent  my  head  while 
I could  hear  a murmur  from  behind  me,  and  a curse  come 
from  Sir  Jaspar.  But  as  I bowed  I got  the  rope  across  my 
haunches,  and  with  a prayer  for  help  I put  out  all  my  strength. 
The  blood  surged  to  my  head,  my  sinews  strained  as  though 
they  would  tear  asunder,  and  the  rope  bit  deep  into  my  wrists, 
and  then  there  came  a rending,  a sudden  crack,  and  I was 
free.  With  a roar  of  triumph  I turned  and  leaped  at  one  of 
the  pikemen  with  clenched  fist  and  swinging  arm.  His  face 
crashed  inwards  as  a hazel  nut  crashes  beneath  the  boot 
heel,  and  in  a moment  he  was  lying  a corpse,  and  I had 
wrenched  the  pike  from  him.  I bounded  at  the  outer  line 
of  soldiers,  but  they  fled  before  me  like  frightened  sheep. 
For  the  mere  joy  of  the  thing,  I struck  one  of  them  down, 
and  then  rushed  along  the  poop  and  leaped  into  the  waist. 
Two  men  strove  to  stop  me,  but  one  I felled,  and  the  other 
I seized  and  hurled  against  the  mast  with  such  fearful  force 
that  I heard  his  skull  crack,  and  he  dropped,  a huddled  heap, 
upon  the  deck. 

None  dare  touch  me  now,  for  they  deemed  me  mad,  nor 
were  they  far  wrong,  and  I reached  the  foredeck  unharmed 
and  sprang  upon  the  bulwarks.  Even  as  I had  rushed  along 
the  deck,  however,  I had  heard  from  behind  me  a wild  shriek 
of  pain  and  horror,  and  now,  as  I gazed  towards  the  stern,  I 
saw  a form  drop  from  the  platform,  a form  clad  in  a long, 
dark  robe  which  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  through  the  gaps  the 
red  flesh  showed  as  it  flashed  downwards  to  the  water  which 
was  churned  into  froth  and  foam  by  the  ravenous  sharks. 
It  was  Father  Miguel,  the  priest  who  in  my  place  had  by 
mischance  been  thrust  into  the  figure,  and  had  met  the  doom 
which  had  awaited  me ; for,  as  I learned  thereafter,  he  had 
started  back  across  the  fatal  ring  and  the  doors  had  closed 
upon  him,  while  the  men  who  worked  the  beam  had  been 
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so  startled  at  my  escape  that  they  had  let  it  fall,  and  so  he 
perished. 

At  the  sight  I threw  up  my  arms  and  shouted  aloud,  but 
a musket  cracked,  and  I felt  a sharp  sting  in  my  left  shoulder, 
as  though  a red-hot  iron  had  seared  it ; then  with  a spring  I 
leaped  overboard  and  sank  into  the  depths.  I was  not  fool 
enough  to  rise  at  once,  but  swam  under  water  for  as  long  as 
I could  hold  my  breath,  and  then  rose  to  the  surface.  As 
my  head  came  above  the  water,  there  was  a rattle  of  musketry 
and  the  balls  sputtered  and  splashed  about  me,  but  none 
reached  me,  and  I dived  again,  and  so  continued  till  out  of 
range.  Although  at  last  there  was  no  danger  from  the  bullets, 
I felt  far  from  happy,  and  wished  the  priest  had  been  a bigger 
man  with  more  flesh  upon  his  bones  to  keep  the  sharks  in 
play,  for  the  thought  of  them  gave  me  a horrid  feeling  of 
creepiness  in  the  toes,  and  every  moment  I feared  would  be 
my  last  as  I swam  silently  onwards.  My  shoulder  pained 
me  a little,  but  the  sea  was  calm,  and  I threw  myself  upon 
my  back  to  rest  awhile,  and  saw  them  busy  with  a boat  upon 
the  galleon.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a confusion  as  they  tried 
to  lower  her,  for  she  swung  this  way  and  that,  and  stuck  fast 
ere  they  got  her  into  the  water,  and  then  four  men  leaped 
into  her,  and  they  began  to  pull  towards  me  while  sail  was 
hoisted  on  the  galleon.  I raised  myself  from  the  water  as 
best  I could,  and  caught  a glimpse  of  the  strange  ship’s  sails, 
and  I could  see  that  she  was  seen  from  the  San  Fernando 
now,  and  trusted  that,  were  she  an  English  ship,  her  company 
would  have  some  desire  to  know  what  all  this  firing  meant. 
Then  I lay  flat  on  my  back  again  and  husbanded  my  strength 
anent  the  coming  of  the  boat.  I soon  saw  with  joy  that  the 
fools  in  their  hurry  had  brought  no  muskets  with  them.  Two 
were  at  the  oars,  while  a black-bearded  man  with  a pike  stood 
in  the  bow,  and  I heard  him  shouting  to  the  rowers. 

The  fourth  sat  in  the  stern  and  leant  over  the  side  to 
keep  an  eye  on  me.  I felt  that  I had  but  a sorry  chance 
between  these  villains  and  the  sharks,  but  it  was  no  worse 
than  it  had  been,  and  1 thanked  God  1 had  learned  to  swim 
as  few  men  can  swim,  therefore  1 bided  my  time  and  thought 
how  I might  best  cheat  both  monster  fish  and  Spaniards. 
I lay  quiet  and  still  till  they  were  close  upon  me,  and  then 
I turned  on  my  face  and  swam  slowly,  as  though  hurt.  A 
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moment  more  and  they  were  up  with  me,  but  as  the  man 
in  the  bow  leaned  over  to  seize  me  by  the  collar  of  my 
doublet,  I let  myself  sink  slowly  out  of  his  reach.  With  a 
shout  he  craned  over  the  side,  and  though  I could  not  see 
them,  yet  I knew  the  others  did  the  same,  and  at  once  I 
kicked  my  legs  apart  and  rose  a little,  reaching  upwards  with 
my  arms  as  I did  so.  My  hands  grasped  the  gunwale,  I 
jerked  at  it  with  a mighty  tug,  and  slowly  the  boat  heeled 
over.  The  Spaniards,  terrified  for  themselves,  had  not  the 
sense  to  strike  at  me,  but  rose  to  rush  to  the  other  side,  and 
what  with  the  movement,  and  my  weight  upon  her  gunwale, 
the  boat  gave  a sudden  dip,  and  then  over  she  came  crack 
upon  the  water,  the  dons  leaping  out  of  her  while  I dived 
and  swam  beneath  her  to  the  other  side. 

So  quickly  had  it  all  happened,  that  the  boat  floated  bottom 
uppermost,  having  taken  in  little  water  when  turning  over, 
and  I saw  my  chance  of  safety.  Swimming  to  her  stern,  I 
climbed  up  upon  her  with  great  ease,  though  my  shoulder 
now  pained  me  cruelly,  and  within  two  minutes  of  her 
capsizing,  was  seated  astride  her  keel. 

I looked  around  for  the  discomfited  dons,  and  saw  but 
three  of  them,  for  one  had  sunk.  Nearest  the  boat  was  the 
black-bearded  pikeman,  and  he  had  the  pike  below  his  arms, 
and  was  swimming  to  the  boat.  One  was  swimming  towards 
the  bow,  and  I could  have  shouted  for  joy  when  I saw  that 
not  only  was  he  the  man  who  had  been  seated  in  the  stern, 
but  he  was  the  wretch  who  had  planned  the  torture,  the 
villain  who  had  gibed  at  us  from  the  platform,  the  man  with 
the  strawberry  mark  upon  his  face. 

Furthest  out  of  all  was  one  of  the  oarsmen,  but  still 
further  away  I saw  with  a shudder,  and  yet  with  a feeling  of 
relief,  the  sharp  back  fin  of  a shark,  and  I marked  that  it  was 
drawing  nearer.  The  man  with  the  pike  reached  the  side 
of  the  boat,  but  being  without  brains,  poked  the  spear  at  me, 
and  with  but  little  trouble  I wrenched  it  from  him,  and 
turning  it  in  my  hand,  prepared  to  strike  him.  With  a curse 
he  pushed  himself  off,  and  then  a wild  look  of  horror  came 
upon  his  face  as  a fearful  scream  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
man  furthest  from  the  boat.  I saw  him  rear  himself  out  of 
the  water  and  throw  up  his  arms,  while  there  was  a turmoil 
around  him,  and  then  his  cry  was  choked  and  he  was  gone. 
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At  this  the  bearded  man  yelled  with  terror,  and  his  face 
grew  livid.  He  swam  to  the  stern  and  strove  to  climb  up 
on  the  keel,  but  though  I sat  facing  the  bow,  I half  turned 
and  struck  at  him  furiously,  pushing  his  hand  away,  so  that 
each  time  he  fell  back  into  the  sea.  He  cursed  and  raved 
at  first,  and  then  strove  silently,  save  for  his  splashing,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  drive  away  the  sharks.  For  a moment 
I thought  he  would  yet  escape,  as  there  was  no  shark  to  be 
seen,  and  the  villain  at  the  bow  had  got  astride  the  keel,  and 
with  a knife  in  his  hand  was  creeping,  or  rather  shuffling, 
towards  me,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

Suddenly  I caught  sight  of  two  of  the  dreaded  fins  moving 
hither  and  thither,  and  then,  as  though  the  monsters  on 
whose  backs  they  were  had  scented  prey,  they  darted  towards 
the  boat.  The  wretched  pikeman,  who  had  been  glaring 
over  his  shoulder,  saw  them  also  and  redoubled  his  splashings, 
while  I even  had  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  him,  so  ghastly  was 
his  face ; but  I could  do  nothing  for  him  as  I had  to  reckon 
also  with  the  villain  upon  the  keel,  the  man  with  the  straw- 
berry mark  upon  his  face  ! 

It  was  a strange  game  to  witness.  Whenever  the  miserable 
man  at  the  stern  relaxed  his  efforts,  the  sharks  drew  closer, 
going  and  coming  like  sentinels  upon  the  beat,  till  at  last  I 
could  see  their  great  bodies  showing  dark  and  shadowy 
through  the  blue  water,  and  all  the  time  the  man  upon  the 
keel  was  drawing  closer  to  me,  and  I knew  it  was  a game  in 
which  time  was  everything,  and  I prayed  the  sharks  would 
hasten  to  their  work.  Moreover,  there  was  a new  danger, 
for  with  the  weight  at  the  stern  increasing  as  my  enemy 
shuffled  towards  me,  I noted  that  whenever  the  man  in  the 
water  laid  hold  of  the  boat  she  tilted  upwards  at  the  bow  a 
little,  and  I feared  that  in  consequence  she  would  sink  ; 
therefore  the  hair  bristled  upon  my  head,  and  I struck  and 
better  struck  with  the  pike  till  the  man’s  hands  were  covered 
with  blood  and  bruises.  At  last  he  wearied  and  I saw  a 
look  of  wild  despair  come  upon  his  face  as  his  leg  moved 
more  and  still  more  feebly,  and  then  there  came  a sudden 
rush  and  swirl,  a cry  choked  ere  it  was  half  uttered,  a gleam 
of  white  bellies,  a splashing  and  a fearful  struggle,  and  as 
tire  waters  took  a ruddy  hue  and  the  bubbles  were  crimson 
tinted,  I was  alone  with  the  man  upon  the  keel. 
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Setting  my  teeth,  and  firmly  grasping  the  pike,  I moved 
slowly  to  meet  him,  for  I deemed  it  better  to  finish  the 
matter  quickly  and  as  near  the  centre  of  the  boat  as  might 
be  ; but  ere  I did  so,  I glanced  around  and  saw  the  galleon 
drawing  near,  and  a great  three-masted  ship  clearly  in  sight, 
and  coming  briskly  onwards,  with  a breeze  behind  her,  and 
judged  that  the  San  Fernando  did  not  fire  at  me  because  of 
the  man  who  was  with  me  on  the  boat’s  bottom,  and  a plan 
came  into  my  head  whereby  I might  keep  her  from  firing 
yet  awhile.  ° 

As  soon  as  the  villain  saw  me  facing  him  with  the  pike,  he 
turned  pale  under  his  yellow  skin,  and  strove  to  edge  away 
from  me,  but  I could  move  faster  forwards  than  he  could 
backwards,  and  soon  I had  him  within  reach  of  the  weapon. 

‘ Dog  ! ’ I roared,  ‘ accursed  dog  ! I have  you  at  last  and 
you  shall  die  at  my  hands.’ 

I would  have  taunted  him  further,  being  mad  with  rage  at 
the  thought  of  my  poor  comrades,  but  I saw  that  in  his°eyes 
which  told  me  to  finish  the  matter  quickly  else  he  would 
drag  me  with  him  to  destruction;  therefore  I steadied  myself, 
and  after  a rapid  feint  I lunged  fiercely  at  him,  and  ran  him 
through  the  middle,  and  then  clung  to  the  pike  with  both 
my  hands.  He  groaned  and  writhed  a little,  and  then  his 
eyes  glazed  and  his  head  fell  forward,  but  still  I sat  and  held 
him  there,  though  the  strain  was  terrible,  for  my  plan  was  to 
keep  him  on  the  keel  as  though  he  yet  lived,  and  so  to  cheat 
the  crew  of  the  San  Fernando. 

Now,  whether  they  would  have  fired  when  they  had  come 
closer  and  seen  the  truth  of  the  matter  I cannot  tell,  but  as 
the  strange  ship  came  sweeping  on  I saw  there  was  much 
to-do  upon  the  galleon,  and  men  running  hither  and  thither, 
while  the  image  was  dragged  aboard,  and  I heard  the  sound 
of  hammering  upon  the  platform.  Moreover,  sail  after  sail 
was  hoisted,  and  as  the  first  of  the  fresh  breeze  came  down 
upon  her,  rippling  the  water  into  what  mariners  call  the  cat’s 
paws,  she  wras  put  about  and  began  to  draw  away  from  the 
boat ; and  from  all  these  signs  I judged  that  Captain  Gamboa 
liked  not  the  look  of  the  strange  ship  to  windward,  and  was 
striving  to  escape. 

As  for  me,  I jammed  the  pike  butt  beneath  my  thigh  to 
ease  the  strain,  and  sat  with  the  dead  man  facing  me,  and 
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1 watched  the  colour  fade  from  the  mark  upon  his  face, 
and  the  blood  begin  to  trickle  down  the  spear  shaft,  for  I 
dare  not  let  him  go,  lest  the  boat  should  turn  over  again,  and 

I knew  the  sharks  were  not  far  off. 

There  I sat  therefore  and  watched  the  chase,  and  I soon 
saw  that  the  new-comer  had  the  heels  of  the  Spaniard, 
though,  as  I have  before  said,  the  latter  was  no  laggard.  T he 
stranger  was  soon  abreast  of  me,  and  passed  by  within  a half 
mile  of  the  boat,  but  before  this  she  had  hoisted  English 
colours,  and  as  I looked  at  her  I became  certain  I had  seen 
her  before,  and  as  she  swept  past  with  the  breeze  astern, 
her  whole  fabric  now  dipping  a little,  now  plunging  upwards 
with  a tremulous  heaving  motion  as  if  she  were  a living  thing, 
bv  the  great  gilded  head  and  neck  beneath  her  heavy  bow- 
sprit, as  well  as  by  her  hull,  spars,  and  the  number  of  hei 
ports,  I knew  her  to  be  the  Golden  Dragon. 

P ‘Good  lack,’  thought  I,  as  I stared  at  her,  and  saw  the 
rows  of  black  heads  on  board  her  watching  me.  I will 
wager  my  friend  the  Puppy  is  there,  and  if  that  be  so,  it  may 
prove  a case  of  from  frying-pan  into  fire ; and  I man  e.led  at 
the  strange  freak  of  fortune  which  had  sent  this  craft  ot  all 
others  to  my  rescue;  and  then,  thinking  she  might  prove 
but  a forerunner  of  the  fleet,  I swept  the  horizon  with  my 
gaze,  but  there  was  nothing  save  the  blue  expanse,  now 
covered  with  little  white-topped  waves,  and  these  same  waves 
made  it  very  hard  for  me  to  keep  the  Spaniard  as  I would 
have  him  sit,  albeit  at  the  same  time  I was  thankful  for  the 
breeze,  which  lessened  somewhat  the  fearful  heat  ot  the  sun 
that  beat  down  upon  my  uncovered  head,  and  was  like  to 
turn  me  sick  and  giddy. 

The  English  ship  paid  no  heed  to  me  further  than  that 
a man  leapt  into  the  shrouds  and  waved  his  hand,  but  I 
dared  not  wave  back  to  him,  and  though  I sent  him  a hail, 
vet  I doubt  if  it  reached  him,  for  my  voice  was  strangely 
weak,  and  my  throat  as  dry  as  any  wine-bibber  s. 

With  straining  eyes  I watched  her  come  and  go,  and  a 
great  fear  arose  within  me  lest  the  chase  should  pass  out  of 
view,  and  lest  I might  be  left  to  sit  upon  the  boat  s keel, 
till,  from  sheer  lack  of  strength,  I would  fall  off,  or  till,  instead 
of  one  corpse  upon  it,  there  would  be  two.  ,, 

I might  have  kept  my  mind  easy,  howbeit,  for  the  galleon 
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had  been  too  late  of  getting  the  breeze,  and  now,  despite  her 
best  efforts,  had  no  chance  with  her  pursuer,  and  soon  I saw 
the  latter  yaw  a little,  a white  puff  of  smoke  curled  from  her 
bows,  and  there  came  the  sound  of  a gun  across  the  waters. 

They  were  two  far  off  for  me  to  note  if  the  Spaniard  had 
come  by  any  damage,  as  her  masts  still  kept  standing  and  all 
her  sails  remained  set,  but  I prayed  that  she  might  not  escape, 
and  at  last,  to  my  joy,  I saw  her  shorten  sail  and  await  the 
coming  of  the  Golden  Dragon.  They  were  full  two  miles 
away  from  me,  yet  I could  see,  as  was  ever  the  case  with 
Spaniards,  that  the  English  ship  had  got  the  weather  gauge 
of  the  galleon,  and  then  there  came  the  roar  of  cannon,  and 
the  white  smoke  rose  about  the  two  great  vessels  and  drifted 
away  to  leaward  in  heavy  masses  as  the  breeze  caught  it. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  to  sit  and  watch  a fight  in  this 
fashion ; nor  was  it  what  I would  have  chosen,  for  to  see  it 
I had  to  screw  my  head  round  till  I took  a crick  in  my  neck, 
and  what  with  this,  the  motion  of  the  boat,  the  weight  of 
the  dead  man  and  the  fear  of  sharks,  I felt  that  I had  rather 
run  the  risks  of  a dozen  fierce  battles  than  sit  another  hour 
astride  the  boat.  My  tiny  craft,  however,  was  drifting  to- 
wards the  scene  of  battle,  and  though  the  warships  may 
have  drifted  too,  yet  I thought  I was  drawing  a trifle  nearer 
them,  though  by  this  time  I was  past  much  thinking,  and 
there  was  a clanging  in  my  head  like  the  sound  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  San  Fernando,  and  strange  fancies  took  me  and 
I saw  dead  faces  in  the  water— the  faces  of  Jack  Rogers,  of 
Trelawney,  and  the  carpenter,  and  the  ghastly,  skull-like 
face  of  the  priest. 

Fearing  lest  my  brain  should  turn  with  the  horror  of  the 
thing,  I shook  myself  and  tried  to  pipe  Sir  Jaspar’s  song; 
but  though  the  air  of  it  ran  in  my  head,  yet  my  parched 
lips  and  dry  tongue  made  but  sorry  work,  and  after  a time 
I ceased,  and,  steadying  the  dead  man — for  he  was  sway- 
ing overmuch  I fell  to  twisting  my  neck  and  watching  the 
fight  once  more.  I could  see  that  the  galleon  was  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  as  though  for  the  most  part  the  English  ship 
hid  her  from  me,  yet  now  and  again  I got  a glimpse  of  her. 
One  of  her  masts  had  been  shot  away,  and  even  at  the 
distance  from  which  I watched  her  she  looked  more  like  a 
wreck  than  a warship  of  Spain,  while  the  Golden  Dragon 
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seemed  to  have  suffered  but  little.  How  long  the  battle 
rawed  I know  not,  but  the  dead  Spaniard  and  I seemed  to 
si” for  hours  ere  the  roar  of  the  cannon  ceased  and  the  red 
flash  and  smoke  from  the  guns  were  things  of  the  past , but 
at  last  I saw  that  the  galleon  had  been  taken,  and  remember 
trying  o cheer  as  I thought  I should  see  the  hanging  of 
Captain  Gamboa,  and  I prayed  he  was  unharmed,  and  then 
in  a hazy  way  I can  remember  that  I spoke  to  the  dead 
man  and  taunted  him,  and  strove  to  tickle  him  with  the 
nike’  and  then  I can  recall  nothing  of  what  followed  till  the 
sound  of  voices  was  in  my  ears,  and  I opened  my  eyes  ana 
stared  dully  around  me. 

The  Golden  Dragon  and  the  galleon-now  a ^P1^1 
sight,  for  her  other  mast  had  gone-lay  some  half  mnem  , 
and  close  to  me  was  a boat  filled  with  men,  and  it  was : the 
voices  I had  heard,  and  again  a man  in  her  bows  hailed  i i • 

1 could  not  answer,  but  sat  and  looked  at  her,  and  w0™lered 
[f  the  dead  man  saw  her.  She  ran  alongside  the  upturned 
boat,  and  I heard  a murmur  of  many  voices  and  i is  I , 

T snw  Sir  Tasoar’s  little  face,  and  then  I felt  a kind  ot  teal 
and  strove  to  rouse  myself  lest  ill  should  befallme>f°^ 
the  stern  sheets,  beside  Sir  Jaspar,  sat  a man  I knew  a 
young  man  with  a handsome,  sneering  face,  the  man  whose 
throat  I had  gripped  in  the  prison  at  Portsmouth.  _ . 

I can  call  to  mind  other  faces  full  of  pity,  and  being  seized 
by  strong  arms,  and  I remember  hearing  a splash  and  a roar 
of  lauehter  as  Sir  Taspar  said  something  in  his  piping  voice  , 
and  then^  I felt  sleepy,  and  the  clanging  bell-sound  came 
into  my  head  again,  only  slower  now,  as  it  had  clanged  whei 
he  image  did  its  fearful  work,  and  then  it  too  passed ^way 
and'what  next  came  to  pass,  and  what  happened  after  the 
galleon  was  taken,  I must  tell  as  Sir  Jaspar  told  it  me  when 
we  lay  bound  on  board  the  Golden  Dragon  oft  the  Island  o 
Trinidad,  half-stifled  by  the  heat,  and  the  food  of  insects 
innumerable. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


OF  THE  TALE  AS  TOLD  ME  BY  SIR  JASPAR,  AND  MY 
SWIM  IN  THE  NIGHT 

‘ T T 7" ELL,  old  Broad-back,  dost  feel  better?  You  have 
V V lost  n*gh  four  good  days  of  life,  and  in  these  times, 
four  days  are  four  days,  I warrant ; and  to  say 
truth,  Master  Clephane,  ’tis  time  your  senses  came  back, 
for  things  have  come  to  a pretty  pass  once  more.’ 

It  was  Sir  Jaspar’s  voice  1 heard  as  I rolled  over  on  my 
side,  and  found  myself  lying  in  a dark  and  dismal  timber- 
walled  space,  which  somehow  seemed  strangely  familiar  to 
me.  My  head  was  clear,  my  shoulder  did  not  pain  me,  the 
flesh  wound  having  healed,  and  save  for  a great  emptiness 
of  stomach  and  a craving  for  food,  I felt  myself  again,  and 
as  I remembered  all  that  had  gone  before,  I found  the  horror 
of  it  had  passed  away,  and  thanked  God  my  reason  was  still 
with  me.  Still  I wondered  why  I should  be  lying  in  this 
place  with  the  little  knight,  and  still  more  why  my  arms  should 
be  fastened  to  my  sides,  and  therefore  being  anxious  to  know 
what  had  befallen  me,  I turned,  and,  despite  the  gloom  of  the 
place,  made  out  Sir  Jaspar,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a similar  plight. 

‘ I am  myself  again,’  I answered,  ‘ but  how  comes  it  we 
are  bound  ? ’ 

‘’Tis  a long  tale,  Jeremy,  a long  tale,  but  having  naught 
better  to  do,  I may  as  well  tell  you  what  has  come  to  pass 
while  you  have  been  lying  as  senseless  as  a log,  and,  to  say 
truth,  I fear  we  are  in  as  bad  a plight  as  when  with  the  brave 
fellows  of  the  Water  Sprite  we  lay  bound  aboard  the  galleon.’ 
‘But,’  said  I,  ‘this  is  a ship  of  England,’  for  I had  recog- 
nised that  this  dirty  hole  was  the  same  I had  been  thrust 
into  when  I had  been  picked  up  by  the  Golden  Dragon  in 
the  North  Sea. 
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1 No  doubt,’  he  answered,  ‘ no  doubt,  but  a sorry  English- 
man commands  her.’ 

‘Why,  Captain  Ambrose,  though  a trifle  strict,  seemed  to 

me  a most  worthy  gentleman.’ 

‘ Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  aught  against  his  grey  head,  but 
you  see,  Jeremy,  my  boy,  Captain  Ambrose  happens  to  sleep 
in  some  few  fathoms  of  sea  water,  and,  as  the  Scripture  hath 
it,  his  worthy  nephew  reigns  in  his  stead. 

‘ Not  Ned  Saltcombe?  ’ 

1 Even  so,  as  villainous  a scapegrace  as  ever  missed  the 
gallows.  Pray  God  he  swings  some  day,  for  he  has  done  a 
foul  deed  and  is  like  to  do  more.’ 

< Amen  to  that,’  said  I ; ‘but  what  has  happened?' 

< Listen,  then,  Jeremy,  and  you  shall  hear  all,  and  then^ve 
must  form  some  plan  of  escape  as  we  value  our  necks.  After 
you  had  tricked  the  Spaniards  and  gone  overboard,  that  lean 
old  rascal,  Father  Miguel,  stepped  back  a trifle  far  as  the  pike- 
men  rushed  forward  to  stop  you,  and  getting  within  the  spring, 
was  straightway  resolved  into  minced  meat,  or  rather  into 
minced  bones  and  skin,  to  my  great  joy  and  the  horror  of 
the  dons.  For  a moment  I wondered  why  you  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  escape,  though  I would  not  have  missed  the 
sight  for  a pension,  as  the  death,  if  painful,  was  a quick  one, 
till  I saw  the  Dragon  away  to  windward,  and  then,  deeming 
it  prudent  to  delay  my  hanging  if  I could,  I slipped  below. 
In  the  confusion  I was  unnoticed,  and  hid  myself  in  the  room 
we  had  so  lately  left,  and,  Jeremy,  it  was  a bitter  hour  I spent 
there,  thinking  of  the  murderous  work  on  deck,  and  toe  last 
looks  of  my  brave  comrades,  though,  to  say  truth,  I took  some 
comfort  at  the  thought  of  Father  Miguel  and  the  pikeman 
you  had  struck  down,  for  you  had  well-nigh  driven  your  fist 

clean  through  his  skull.  . 

‘ I feared  you  must  have  fallen  a victim  to  sharks  or  bullets, 
for  I did  not  know  they  had  lowered  the  boat,  though  I heard 
the  musket  shots,  and  believe  me,  Jeremy,  I grieved  for  you 
likewise  as  I have  ever  loved  a man  who  could  strike  a shrewd 
blow,  be  he  what  he  might.’ 

To  this  doubtful  flattery  I made  no  answer,  and  Sir  Jaspar, 
being  now  in  his  element,  continued  his  tale. 

1 However,  after  a time,  I heard  the  sound  of  a gun,  and 
then  felt  that  the  galleon  had  been  hove  to,  and  soon  I 
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knew  we  were  being  pounded  by  the  stranger  ship,  and 
gave  thanks  accordingly,  but  deemed  it  wise  to  sit  and  wait, 
either  till  we  began  to  sink  or  were  taken.  Nevertheless, 
when  a ball  came  plunging  in  beside  me,  I thought  I might 
as  well  see  how  matters  went,  and  very  cautiously  crept  up 
to  the  hatchway,  and  saw  with  much  delight  some  dozen  of 
the  galleon’s  crew  squirming  under  the  mainmast,  which  had 
fallen  on  them  as  they  w'orked  the  guns.  I also  caught 
sight  of  Don  Gomez  and  some  others,  who,  I learned  after- 
wards, had  stood  out  against  the  cruelty  of  the  priest  and 
Captain  Gamboa,  and  had  been  surprised  and  shut  into  the 
the  stern  cabin  while  the  devilry  was  going  on. 

‘The  decks  were  littered  with  spars  and  tangled  rigging, 
dead  and  wounded  men,  and  I saw  that  full  half  the  cannon 
had  been  silenced,  and  that  the  galleon  was  doomed.  The 
dons  fought  well,  howbeit,  but  ere  long  the  Dragon  ran 
alongside  her,  and  then  I hid  myself  below  again  till  all  was 
quiet  on  deck. 

‘Then,  Jeremy,  I had  a merry  time  o’t,  for,  coming  on 
deck,  I found  the  Spaniards,  who  had  made  away  with  the 
platform  and  the  image,  were  throwing  dust  in  Captain 
Ambrose’s  eyes,  and  had  trumped  up  some  tale  of  mutiny 
to  explain  the  firing.  By  my  head,  they  were  like  to  go  mad 
when  I appeared  from  below  and  stepped  upon  the  poop. 
I was  in  no  hurry,  and,  as  my  fashion  is,  blew  my  nose  very 
carefully  on  three  several  occasions,  after  which  I made  the 
dons  a little  speech,  which  turned  them  sick  with  fear,  and 
then  I made  known  the  story  of  their  fiendish  work. 

‘ By  Queen  Bess,  my  boy,  Captain  Ambrose,  as  you  say, 
was  a worthy  gentleman,  for  in  a twinkling  he  had  Captain 
Gamboa,  and  half-a-dozen  more,  with  nooses  round  their 
necks, and scarcegiving  them  timeforan  Ave  oraPaterNoster, 
he  ran  them  up  to  the  yard-arm  of  the  Dragon , in  sight  of 
both  crews,  and  I could  have  hugged  him  for  it,  so  fearful 
was  I lest  the  villains  should  escape.  As  I have  told  you, 
Jeremy,  hanging  is  an  easy  death,  but  that  arch  fiend,  Ned 
Saltcombe,  has  a way  of  making  it  most  mightily  prolonged, 
only,  as  we  are  likely  to  make  acquaintance  with  it  ere  long, 
I shall  say  naught  more  concerning  it,  save  that  I had  rather 
die  twice  over  in  the  Virgin  than  dangle  as  Captain  Gamboa 
dangled.  It  was  only  then  that  I noticed  our  friend,  with 
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the  mark  upon  his  face  had  not  perished  with  the  rest,  and 
I made  inquiry  for  him,  with  the  result  that  the  upturned 
boat  was  remembered,  for,  on  my  honour  as  a knight,  they 
had  all  clean  forgotten  having  passed  her,  and  so,  to  cut  a 
long  story  short,  you  were  rescued,  and,  as  I live,  never  have 
I seen  a stranger  sight  than  your  squat  self  and  the  ugly 
Spaniard  with  the  pike  sticking  in  him. 

‘It  was  then,  Jeremy,  that,  having  heard  there  were  four 
men  in  the  boat  when  she  left  the  galleon,  I came  to  look 
upon  you  as  something  out  of  common,  and,  by  my  faith, 
you  are  a marvel,  for  here  you  lie  and  naught  wrong  with 
you  but  an  unholy  greediness  after  meat.’ 

I laughed  a little  at  his  queer  way  of  putting  things,  and 
bade  him  go  on  with  the  tale. 

‘Well,’ said  he,  ‘I  soon  found  that  this  villain,  Saltcombe, 
had  no  great  liking  for  you,  and  I had  some  inkling  of  the 
reason,  for  poor  Jack  Rogers  told  me  something  of  your 
story. 

‘ Howbeit,  honest  old  Captain  Ambrose  treated  us  both 
well,  and  took  good  care  of  you,  but  he  had  occasion  to 
flog  six  of  his  crew  for  having  got  drunk  on  the  wine  taken 
in  the  San  Fernando,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  driten 
out  of  her  course  by  the  same  storm  of  which  old  Hocus 
made  such  a mess.  Now  methought  this  was  but  poor 
policy  in  a ship  separated  from  the -fleet,  for  they  were  surly 
fellows,  and,  moreover — curse  those  flies.’  _ 

‘ I have  done  so  a score  of  times  without  avail,’  said  I. 

Sir  Jaspar  groaned.  1 Moreover,’  he  went  on,  ‘ I had  seen 
an  ugly  look  come  into  Saltcombe’s  face  when  the  captain 
had  refused  to  bind  you,  and  seeing  all  this,  and  the  crew 
being  weakened  by  reason  of  those  on  board  the  galleon,  I 
deemed  it  wise  to  keep  my  ears  and  eyes  open,  and  I soon 
found  that  a pretty  plot  was  in  process  of  hatching.  Only 
the  night  before  last  I found  myself  close  to  a band  of  them 
talking  high  treason  and  forming  a plan  whereby,  on  the  day 
following,  they  might  capture  the  Dragon,  and  what  was  more, 
I made  out  that  Saltcombe  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  plot, 
and  had  so  worked  upon  the  crew  that  some  whom  I had 
thought  honest  fellows  had  joined  the  rogues.  As  you  may 
think,  I was  not  long  in  warning  Captain  Ambrose  against 
the  villains,  but  the  old  pig-head  only  laughed  at  me  and 
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hinted  that  the  sights  on  board  the  San  Fernando  had 
turned  my  head.  I reasoned  with  him,  but  it  availed  nothing, 
and  then,  being,  as  you  know,  a trifle  short  in  the  temper,  I 
rated  him  for  his  folly,  telling  him  that  if  he  desired  his 
throat  cut  I would  rather  keep  mine  whole,  till  he  clapped 
me  below  and  locked  me  up  in  this  very  hole,  and  what 
was  more,  one  of  the  rascally  mutineers  was  set  over  me,  so 
I had  no  chance  of  putting  the  honest  men  of  the  crew  upon 
their  guard.  It  was  a cunning  enough  plot  and  one  likely 
to  succeed,  as  the  galleon,  with  most  of  the  captive  dons 
aboard  her,  was  to  lie  and  refit  at  an  island  to  the  north  of 
Trinidad,  and  thereafter  join  us  off  Port  d’Espagne,  where 
we  had  learned  there  was  chance  of  booty ; also  I came  to 
think  it  was  nothing  new,  as  I gathered  that  having,  like  the 
Water  Sprite,  been  separated  from  the  fleet,  it  was  chiefly 
by  Saltcombe’s  trickery  that  they  had  decided  to  sail  south- 
wards instead  of  making  for  Nombre  de  Dios.  As  you  may 
suppose,  Jeremy,  I lay  here  and  listened  like  a cat  for  signs 
of  the  carrying  out  of  the  plot,  and  sure  enough,  on  the 
following  day,  the  sound  of  pistol  shots  and  a great  hubbub 
on  deck  reached  me,  and  then  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  without  a word  you  were  pitched  in  beside  me.  I 
feared  at  first  you  had  followed  the  rest  of  my  comrades, 
but  found  you  were  still  merely  in  the  strange  stupor  from 
which  you  have  just  now  wakened. 

‘Since  then  I have  learned  from  the  new  guard,  who  is 
not  a bad  fellow,  that  old  Ambrose  has  been  killed,  stabbed 
in  the  back  by  his  inhuman  nephew,  who,  as  far  as  I can 
gather,  owed  him  his  rank  and  position,  and  who  is  now  in 
command.  The  crew,  after  a wild  orgie,  have  settled  down, 
and  the  Dragon  is  off  Trinidad,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  abreast  a town  known  strangely  enough  as  San 
Fernando,  some  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Port  d’  Espagnc  ; 
and  what  is  more,  few,  if  any,  English  ships  have  ever  visited 
these  parts.  I cannot  learn  if  the  galleon  is  with  us,  but  I 
deem  it  unlikely,  for  the  most  of  her  crew  were  honest  fellows, 
and  the  man  in  command  of  her  called  Denham  is,  from 
what  I saw  of  him,  a good  man  and  true,  with  but  little 
liking  for  this  Saltcombe.’ 

‘ I do  not  wonder  at  it,’  said  I,  ‘ for  though  I have  not 
seen  much  of  him,  I have  each  time  hated  him  the  more.’ 
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‘ And  how  did  you  fall  in  with  him  at  the  first  ? asked 

Sir  Jaspar.  . 

Thereupon  I not  only  told  him  of  my  first  adventure  with 
the  Puppy,  but  having  his  sympathy,  and  knowing  him,  de- 
spite his  little  fopperies,  to  be  a trusty  comrade,  I made  known 
to  him  all  that  had  befallen  me  since  I met  De  Cusac,  and  I 
could  have  laughed  as  I saw  the  wonderment  on  his  face. 

‘ Heart  of  grace,’  said  he,  ‘ of  all  tales  this  is  the  finest, 
and  to  think  I once  looked  upon  you  as  one  void  of  experi- 
ence. We  live  to  learn,  Jeremy,  we  live  to  learn.  I do  not 
wonder  Master  Saltcombe  has  little  love  for  you,  but  concern- 
ing this  Mistress  Marjorie  of  whom  you  have  said  little, 
can’st  tell  me  more  about  her  ? ’ s 

‘ I care  not  to  say  much,  for  she  was,  I fear,  but  a jade. 
‘Nay,  nay,  Jeremy,  you  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
women.  Had  you  known  them  as  I do,  you  would  have  taken 
comfort  and  tried  your  luck  again.’ 

‘ But  you  have  seen  only  fine  ladies  of  the  Court. 

‘ So  you  say.  Well,  I will  not  gainsay  it,’  he  answered,  with 
a sly  look  on  his  face,  ‘but  they  are  all  alike,  as  full  of  fancies 
as — ’ 

‘ Sir  Jaspar  Loveday,’  I interposed. 

He  laughed,  not  a whit  ill  pleased,  and  after  cursing  the 
flies  again  he  lowered  his  voice. 

‘ We  have  other  things  to  think  of,  though,’  he  said  ; ‘ I have 
had  half-a-dozen  plans  in  my  head,  but  none  seemed  likely 
to  succeed.’ 

‘ Failing  the  galleon,’  said  I,  ‘ are  we  likely  to  find  another 
English  ship  in  these  waters  ? ’ 

‘ Well,  I have  heard  tell  of  some  curious  lake  of  pitch  with 
a beach  of  the  same  strange  make,  and  ships  go  there  to  refit 
and  be  daubed  over,  but  I fear  they  are  mostly  dons.’ 

‘ It  is  a poor  chance,’  I said,  ‘ but  it  seems  to  be  our  only 
one,  and  I had  rather  be  in  a strange  Spaniard’s  hands  than 
in  Ned  Saltcombe’s.’ 

Hast  a plan,  Jeremy?’ 

‘ Listen,  Sir  Jaspar.  Dost  know  where  this  strange  lake  is  ? 

‘ It  is  somewhere  in  the  south  of  the  island  and  near  the 
western  coast.  I think  the  place  bears  a French  name,  but 
cannot  say  for  certain,  though  I have  seen  it  marked  upon  the 
chart  as  having  good  holding  ground  and  being  sheltered. 
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‘Failing  the  San  Fernando , we  must  make  for  it  then.’ 

‘ Have  with  you,  Jeremy ; but  how  ? that  is  the  question,  as 
they  say  in  the  play-house.’ 

1 By  swimming  ashore,  and  then  on  foot.  It  cannot  be  far 
from  here,  for  I also  have  seen  the  chart  you  speak  of,  and  it 
showed  this  town  off  which  we  are  at  anchor.’ 

‘ But,  Jeremy,  I can  swim  no  better  than  a stone.’ 

I whistled  softly  and  thought  awhile. 

1 Could  we  not  steal  one  of  the  ship’s  boats  ? ’ 

‘It  were  well-nigh  impossible,’  said  Sir  Jaspar.  ‘There  is 
the  guard  at  the  door.’ 

‘ He  is  of  little  account,’  I answered.  ‘ I trow  I have  a plan 
for  him.’ 

‘ Good  lack  ! You  are  as  full  of  plans  as  a countryman  of 
fleas,  but  they  keep  a strict  watch  on  deck,  I know,  for,  like 
all  rogues,  they  distrust  each  other.’ 

‘ Then  I must  bring  help  to  you.’ 

‘ But  how  ? ’ 

‘ As  you  know  now,  I can  swim  a trifle  better  than  a stone. 
Well,  I will  set  you  free,  and  then  you  can  do  the  same  for 
me.  I will  manage  the  fellow  at  the  door,  and  slip  over- 
board and  so  ashore,  and  then  make  for  this  anchorage  of 
which  you  speak.  If  there  is  no  help  to  be  had  there  I 
must  find  some  other  means  of  getting  you  out  of  this;  but 
look  you,  Saltcombe  has  no  great  cause  for  hating  you,  as 
probably  he  does  not  know  that  you  warned  Captain 
Ambrose,  and  so,  after  I am  gone,  he  may  set  you  free  and 
you  may  thus  find  some  chance  of  escaping.’ 

‘ By  Queen  Bess,  it  is  a rash  plan,  yet  I can  think  of  none 
better,  and  something  must  be  done  and  done  quickly;  but 
I have  heard  that  these  waters,  being  rendered  muddy  by 
some  great  river,  swarm  with  sharks,  and  the  guard  has  told 
me  that  Saltcombe  is  friendly  with  the  Spaniards  on  shore, 
and  thus  they  are  likely  to  help  him  against  you,  and  they 
know  the  country.’ 

‘Well,  well,  I must  even  take  my  chance,  for  it  is  certain  if 
I stay  there  would  be  an  end  of  me,  and  mayhap  of  you  also, 
while  if  I escape  I may  draw  Saltcombe  after  me,  and  if  I get 
him  alone,  may  God  have  mercy  upon  him,  for  I will  have  none. 
What  say  you,  Sir  Jaspar.  The  crew  without  him  would  per- 
chance turn  honest.  As  I live,  you  might  even  take  command. 
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‘ Captain  Loveday  ! It  sounds  well,  and  were  welcome  as 
a change,’  said  the  little  knight,  and  I knew  he  was  longing 
to  pull  at  his  moustachios,  which,  despite  his  troubles,  he  had 
somehow  managed  to  keep  greased  and  curled.  ‘\ou  gi\e 
one  hope,  Jeremy,  and  should  have  been  a spy  like  your  long 
squinting  friend  on  board  the  Water  Sprite.' 

‘ Poor  Simon  ! ’ said  I.  ‘ Shall  I ever  see  him  again,  I 
wonder  ? ’ 

‘ I would  call  him  rather  happy  Simon,  for  had  he  been 
with  us  the  Virgin  would  have  had  him,  without  doubt,  like 
poor  Jack  Rogers  and  the  others,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  and  was 
silent  for  a time. 

We  thought  over  the  plan  till  nightfall,  and  Sir  Jaspar 
could  offer  no  better ; and  so,  before  the_  guard  paid  his  last 
visit,  I had  gnawed  through  the  rope  which  bound  the  little 
knight’s  hands,  and  he  had  loosed  me,  taking  care,  however, 
to  do  no  damage  to  the  lashings,  for  they  had  to  serve  to 
bind  him,  so  that  Saltcombe  might  think  he  was  no  part)'  to 
my  escape.  Then,  as  I heard  the  guard  fumbling  at  the 
door,  I crept  behind  it  and  waited  for  him.  He  entered, 
bearing  a pitcher  and  platter,  and  next  moment,  ere  he  could 
utter  a cry  or  start  backwards,  I had  grasped  his  neck  from 
behind  with  both  my  hands,  and  pressing  inwards  with  my 
fingers  in  a manner  Sir  Jaspar  had  shown  me,  I quickly 
caused  him  to  lose  his  senses,  and  Sir  Jaspar  seized  the 
pitcher  and  platter  before  he  let  them  fall,  and  closed  the 
door.  I laid  him  gently  out  at  full  length  and  bound  his 
hands  with  the  rope  that  had  fastened  Sir  Jaspar,  while  by 
sprinkling  the  water  on  his  face  we  soon  brought  him  back  to 
life,  though  for  a brief  space  he  remained  dazed  and  stupid. 
Then  I spoke  to  him  quietly,  and  with  my  fingers  gripping 
his  wfindpipe,  I let  him  know  that  he  should  have  his  life  it  he 
did  as  he  wfas  told,  but  that  if  he  cried  out,  or  made  any 
sound,  I would  strangle  him  forthwith.  Being  no  fool,  and 
at  heart  a worthy  enough  fellow,  he  promised  to  obey,  and, 
moreover,  told  us  that  he  cared  not  if  we  escaped,  provided 
only  he  should  not  suffer  for  it. 

Moreover,  we  found  out  from  him  that  the  galleon  had 
not  appeared,  after  which  I made  known  to  him  a plan  of 
escape,  which,  however,  was  not  ours,  and  then  I gagged  him 
lightly,  and  bound  Sir  Jaspar,  after  gripping  his  hand  till  the 
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tears  came  into  his  eyes.  Then  I ate  a little,  and  taking 
the  guard’s  dagger,  for  I was  without  a weapon,  I at  last  bade 
Sir  Jaspar  farewell,  and  fastening  my  shoes  around  my  neck 
I crept  out  and  closed  and  locked  the  door  behind  me.  It 
was  not  long  before  I reached  the  fore-hatchway,  meeting  no 
one,  and  hearing  nothing  but  the  tread  of  the  watch  on  the 
deck  above,  and  very  cautiously  I raised  my  head  above  the 
combing  and  looked  about  me.  It  was  a dark  night,  and  all 
abaft  the  foremast  vTas  faint  and  indistinct,  but  I caught  the 
sound  of  voices  coming  from  the  poop,  while  the  snore  of 
some  heavy  sleeper  sounded  strangely  loud. 

Forward  were  two  men  with  their  backs  towards  me,  lean- 
ing over  the  bulwarks,  and,  as  a second  glance  showed  me, 
looking  away  from  the  shore,  which,  despite  the  gloom,  I 
could  make  out  as  a dark  line,  and  judged  it  to  be  some 
half-mile  away.  ‘ The  fates  are  with  you,  Jeremy,’  said  I to 
myself,  and  very  softly  I crawled  upwards,  and  crouching 
low  I ran  across  the  deck  under  the  shadow  of  the  bulwarks. 
Then  I crept  forwards  yard  by  yard,  stopping  when  one  ol 
the  men  turned  and  yawned,  and  creeping  on  again  when 
his  back  was  to  me,  and  then  I turned  cold  with  fear,  for  I 
stumbled  against  a man  lying  on  the  deck.  For  a moment 
I stood,  irresolute  and  then,  as  he  did  not  stir,  quietly  and 
swiftly  I stooped  down,  and  running  my  hand  up  his  body 
I seized  his  throat.  But  as  I did  so  I all  but  cried  out  in 
horror,  for  it  was  a dead  man’s  throat  I clutched,  the  skin 
cold  and  clammy ; there  was  no  movement  and  no  sound  of 
breathing.  Next  moment  I had  loosed  my  hold  and  was 
creeping  onward  again,  wondering  whether  the  man  had 
been  done  to  death  or  no,  and  marvelling  at  my  luck,  and 
so  at  last  I reached  the  bows,  and  pausing  a moment  to  take 
breath,  for  I felt  half-stifled  with  excitement  and  the  beating 
in  my  chest,  I searched  for  the  hawse-hole  and  the  anchor 
rope. 

I found  both  readily  enough,  and  without  difficulty  glided 
over  the  side,  and  slipped  downwards  till  I grasped  the 
cable  with  both  my  hands,  and  I started  as  I did  so,  for  the 
night  silence  was  broken  by  the  clang,  clang  of  the  ship’s 
bell  sounding  the  hour,  and  I called  to  mind  when  last  I had 
heard  a bell  toll  loudly.  I hung  motionless  for  a second 
and  looking  downward  saw  the  dark  water  stretching  out- 
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wards  from  the  great  vessel’s  side,  and  thought  of  the 
monsters  which  might  be  prowling  in  it,  then  with  a prayer 
for  help,  and  a curse  at  my  own  folly,  I slipped  gently  down 
the  rope  and  so  into  the  sea.  The  water  was  warm  and 
pleasant  to  be  in,  and  very  gently  I struck  out,  swimming  on 
my  side,  and  going  slowly  for  a time  till  the  shape  of  the 
Golden  Dragon  began  to  grow  blurred  and  indistinct,  and 
then  quickening  my  pace  I darted  through  the  water  as  fast 
as  I could  ply  legs  and  arms. 

Once  I stopped  as  a hail  came  from  the  ship,  but  it  was 
merely  the  cry  of  the  watch,  and  I got  under  way  again  only 
to  pause  once  more  when  there  was  a loud  splash  not  far 
away  and  a blowing  sound.  Howbeit,  nothing  came  of  it, 
and  after  a long  time  I found  myself  close  to  the  shore,  and 
swimming  more  quietly  again  I reached  a place  where  bushes 
grew  close  upon  the  water,  and  I was  much  surprised  to  find 
their  stems  rising  from  out  it,  and  still  more  so  when  I felt 
shell  fish  of  the  shape  of  oysters  covering  their  stems  as  if 
they  grew  upon  the  bushes.  I dragged  myself  ashore  with 
some  difficulty,  and  taking  thought  for  the  morrow,  I 
gathered  some  of  this  strange  fruit,  and  then  scrambled 
onwards  over  the  snake-like  roots  of  thick,  low-growing 
bushes  under  which  I could  hear  the  water  lap  and  gurgle, 
and  from  a distance  came  a strange  chorus  of  croakings,  now 
a solitary  croak,  anon  a burst  of  sound,  the  noise  of  the  frogs 
which  lived  in  this  dreary  swamp  and  sang  praises  no  doubt 
as  best  they  could.  I was  right  glad  at  last  to  get  on  firmer 
ground,  and  putting  on  my  shoes  I stood  awhile  to  rest, 
being  afraid  to  sit  for  fear  of  snakes  and  venomous  insects, 
as  I had  heard  tell  of  scorpions  and  great  hairy  spiders 
whose  bite  is  death.  I can  remember  how,  as  I stood  there, 
a multitude  of  strange  sounds  came  to  my  ears,  the  croak 
of  frogs  and  the  hum  and  chirrup  of  insects,  the  harsh  cries 
of  night  birds  and  the  soft  rustle  of  the  shore  breeze  amongst 
the  forest  trees,  while  away  to  my  left  I could  faintly  hear 
the  burden  of  some  Spanish  song,  and  creeping  in  that 
direction  I made  out  a few  distant  lights  and  knew,  for  1 
had  taken  my  bearings  on  board  the  ship,  that  I was  to  the 
south  of  the  village  of  San  Fernando. 

Fearing  discovery,  I turned  and  plunged  into  the  woods 
again,  keeping  as  close  as  might  be  to  the  shore,  and  hurry- 
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ing  on  as  best  I could,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter,  for 
creepers  innumerable  covered  the  ground  and  formed  a 
coating  for  the  trees  which  had  fallen.  More  than  once  I 
heard  what  I took  to  be  a snake  glide  away  from  me,  and  I 
kept  the  knife  ready  in  my  hand,  as,  for  aught  I knew, 
I might  fall  in  with  ravenous  beasts  or  man-eating  savages. 
It  was  hard  work  forcing  a way  in  the  darkness  through  this 
tangle  of  tropical  growth,  and  what  with  this,  and  the 
adventures  I had  just  passed  through,  I soon  felt  weak  and 
paused  to  rest  as  I came  to  a part  of  the  beach  a trifle  more 
free  of  vegetation.  After  wringing  out  my  clothes,  I sat  down 
with  my  back  to  a queerly-shaped  black  rock,  which  stood 
like  a sentinel  near  the  water’s  edge,  and  a great  drowsiness 
stole  over  me  which  I strove  in  vain  to  shake  off,  for,  despite 
my  efforts,  I had  made  but  little  progress,  and  feared  that  I 
would  be  taken  if  I was  pursued.  I soon,  however,  found 
it  useless,  and  feeling  a trifle  reckless  and  devil-may-care,  I 
wormed  myself  into  a position  where  I might  lie  with  com- 
fort, and  the  air  being  free  of  flies  and  the  ground  of  creep- 
ing  things,  I fell  asleep  with  an  easy  mind  and  a resolve  to 
wake  ere  the  break  of  day. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  make  a resolution  and  another  to 
keep  it,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  sun  had  been  up  and 
at  his  work  a full  three  hours  before  I yawned,  and  stirred, 
and  wondered  where  I was  and  why  I felt  stiff  about  the  back 
and  knee  joints.  I soon  remembered  what  had  befallen  me, 
and  sitting  up  took  stock  of  my  surroundings.  The  beach 
was  the  strangest  I had  ever  seen,  being  hard  and  black,  with 
here  and  there  a stretch  of  silvery  sand.  The  trees  and 
bushes  grew  close  down  to  the  water’s  edge  in  parts,  and  the 
sea,  in  times  gone  by,  had  worn  the  rocks  into  fantastic  shapes 
and  hollowed  out  little  caves  and  crevices  into  which  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  gulf  were  lapping  gently,  and  out  of 
which  they  gurgled  as  if  beaten  back  by  an  unseen  foe.  On 
some  of  the  rocks  grew  strange  plants,  prickly,  and  fleshy 
leaved,  while  a few  of  the  larger  trees  bore  brilliant  blossoms 
of  red  and  purple,  and  others  were  festooned  with  flowering 
creepers.  b 

Away  out  across  the  gulf  I could  see  a dark  cloud  bank  on 
the  horizon,  and  judged  it  to  be  the  mainland,  for  on  board 
the  Water  Sprite  I had  studied  the  chart  to  good  effect,  but  I 
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cared  little  what  it  was,  for  my  whole  attention  was  taken  up 
by  seeing  the  Golden  Dragon  lying  at  anchor  and  finding  that 
as  the  crow  flies,  I was  not  much  more  than  a mile  away  from 
her,  for  in  my  scramble  through  the  woods  I had  followed  the 
curve  of  the  coast  line  and  was  now  at  the  end  of  a little  point 
of  land  which  jutted  seawards.  However,  I reflected  that  for 
the  nonce  I was  safe  enough,  and  though  I could  find  no  water 
to  drink,  I made  a breakfast  on  the  oysters  which  I had  plucked 
overnight,  and  found  them  not  far  short  of  those  I had  eaten 
in  the  inn  at  Exeter,  though  both  in  size  and  number  they  were 
too  short  for  me.  I had  scarce  finished  them,  and  got 
cautiously  upon  my  feet,  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  when 
the  boom  of  a gun  came  across  the  waters  and  I could  see  a 
curl  of  smoke  rise  from  the  Dragon's  bows,  and  looking  more 
intently  could  note  a bustle  on  deck,  and  then  a boat  was 
lowered  and  seven  or  eight  men  tumbled  into  her.  I waited 
only  to  see  where  she  was  going,  and  finding  her  pull  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  I entered  the  woods  again  and  at  my 
best  speed  made  for  the  lake  of  pitch,  taking  a short  cut  as  I 
saw  the  trend  of  the  shore  to  the  southward. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


OF  THE  SINKING  IN  THE  LAKE  OF  PITCH,  AND  THE 
MAN  WITH  THE  PIKE 

\/7’ERY  soon,  despite  the  shade  of  the  trees,  it  grew  hot 
' and  close,  and  in  places  I had  to  clear  a path  for 
myself  with  the  dagger,  which  luckily  was  sharp  edged, 
so  that  by  noon  I was  so  worn  out  that  I wished  I had  kept 
to  the  shore,  albeit  it  looked  a longer  way  and  lacked  shelter. 
Reaching  a place  where  the  trees  grew  more  sparsely,  and 
there  was  a carpeting  of  coarse  grass,  I squatted  down  after 
a careful  look  for  snakes,  and  took  in  my  belt  by  one  hole, 
lest  I should  get  hungry.  All  was  quiet  in  the  woods  now, 
the  silence  being  death-like,  for  in  these  regions,  man,  beast 
and  insect  must  hide  and  rest  in  the  noon-day  heat  when 
the  sun’s  fierce  rays  beat  down  on  sea  and  forest,  plain  and 
hill.  An  hour  passed  and  it  became  cooler,  so,  rising,  I 
once  more  set  out  upon  my  weary  search,  but  as  I began  to 
make  better  headway,  the  forest  being  more  open,  I suddenly 
stopped  and  listened  intently,  and  then,  with  a new  fear 
besetting  me,  I set  off  in  wild  haste,  slipping  and  scrambling, 
heated  and  sweating,  but  thinking  nothing  of  it,  for  what  I 
had  heard  away  behind  me  was  the  deep  bay  of  a hound, 
and  I called  to  mind  Sir  Jaspar  had  told  me  that  Saltcombe 
was  friendly  with  the  Spaniards. 

I saw  it  all  now  and  cursed  my  long  sleep  and  rest  in  the 
glade,  for  it  was  clear  to  me  that  I was  being  tracked  with 
bloodhounds,  as  I had  heard  the  Indians  in  San  Domingo 
were  sometimes  tracked,  and  I felt  that  Ned  Saltcombe  must 
indeed  bear  me  a terrible  hatred  to  chase  me  after  this 
fashion  in  such  a place.  Again  the  long  howl  of  the  dog 
reached  me  as  far  off  as  before  it  seemed,  and  on  I rushed, 
bruised,  and  with  my  hands  torn,  hoping  to  find  some  brook 
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or  river  where  I might  throw  my  pursuers  off  the  scent,  and 
wondering  if  it  was  much  further  to  the  lake  of  pitch. 

When  next  the  hounds  gave  tongue  I could  tell  that  they 
were  gaining  on  me,  and,  do  what  I couid,  I had  to  stop  no.' 
and  then  to  get  my  breath  back  and  ease  my  distress  a 
little.  I was  in  a sorry  plight,  for  even  if  I reached  the 
anchorage  near  this  lake  it  was  but  the  merest  chance  if  an) 
ship  was  there,  and  if  there  was,  and  she  should  prove  to  be 
a Spaniard,  I might  be  in  as  bad  case  as  before. 

As  I thought  of  those  things  and  took  a sharp  pain  m 
my  left  side,  I felt  it  would  be  easier  to  turn  and  die  fighting, 
but  then  came  the  thought  that  Sir  Jaspar  depended  on  me  ; 
and  so,  with  a prayer  for  help  and  a happy  ending  to  this 
terrible  chase,  I set  my  teeth,  and  with  clenched  hands  anc 
labouring  breath  ran  wildly,  crashing  into  and  through 
bushes,  starting  little  creatures  which  fled  from  me  in  terror, 
and  putting  flocks  of  gay-plumaged,  noisy  birds  to  flight. 
Now  and  again  my  foot  caught,  or  I slipped  and  fell,  and  I 
would  fain  have  rested,  but  ever  and  anon  the  deep  bay 
from  one  of  the  dogs,  for  I could  tell  that  there  were  at 
least  a couple,  sent  me  staggering  on  in  mad  haste.  At 
the  best,  however,  my  progress  was  but  slow,  and  despite 
my  good  start,  I knew  full  well  it  was  a matter  of  time 
only,  for  one  of  the  dogs  was  overhauling  me  rapidly. 
Very  soon  I saw  it  would  be  wiser  to  take  breath  for  the 
struggle  which  was  sure  to  come,  and  stepping  behind  the 
stem  of  a great  tree,  I waited  for  the  foe.  There  was  silence 
for  a space  of  ten  minutes,  and  then  quite  close  to  me  the 
doo-  gave  tongue  again,  this  time  in  short,  sharp  yelps  ending 
in  a whine,  as  the  clever  beast  knew  he  was  nearing  his  prey. 
At  last  he  came  in  sight,  a huge,  unwieldy  brute,  with  a tawny 
muzzle,  and  great  hanging  jaws,  on  which  the  foam  had 
gathered  in  whitish-yellow  flecks.  He  came  lumbering 
on  between  the  trees  at  a steady  trot,  throwing  his  nose 
up  now  and  then,  and  leaping  over  obstacles  in  a way  I 
envied,  and  I could  see  his  deep-sunk,  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
caught  a glimpse  of  his  great,  yellow  tusks.  His  hide  was 
of  a greyish  brown,  and  he  looked  an  old  dog  and  a wary 
one,  but  I trusted  that  he  might  be  a trifle  stiff,  and  would 
feel  the  knife  between  his  ribs  as  soon  as  he  was  abreast  of 
me.  I scarce  dared  to  breathe  as  I watched  him,  and  he 
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seemed  to  trust  solely  to  his  nose,  never  halting  and  travelling 
quickly.  I had  sought  to  baffle  him  in  my  manner  of  reach- 
ing the  tree,  for  I had  swung  myself  up  to  a great  branch 
which  hung  within  reach  across  my  path,  and  had  clambered 
along  it  to  the  stem,  and  now  I waited  anxiously  to  see  if  he 
would  be  at  fault.  On  he  came,  and  his  breathing  sounded 
deep  and  heavy,  and  then  as  I peered  through  the  creepers 
which  warped  round  the  trunk,  I saw  him  reach  the  spot. 
In  a moment  he  threw  up  his  head  and  gave  a long  howl  of 
dismay,  then,  with  nose  to  ground,  he  began  running  hither 
and  thither,  his  tail  lashing  from  side  to  side,  while  he  growled 
deeply  in  his  throat.  I clutched  the  dagger  firmly  and 
bided  my  time,  then  as  he  came  near  my  hiding-place  and 
turned  with  his  back  to  me,  I darted  out  upon  him.  With 
a single  leap  I was  upon  his  back,  and  grasping  his  rough 
neck  to  steady  me,  I plunged  the  long  blade  up  to  the  hilt 
in  his  side,  once,  twice,  and  yet  again.  Pie  gave  one  fearful 
howl  of  pain  and  then  sank  down,  the  blood  oozing  from  his 
mouth,  and  I knew  he  would  never  more  track  Indian  or 
Scot.  Dragging  my  knife  out,  I left  his  carcase  as  it  lay, 
and  took  to  flight  again,  for  the  bay  of  the  other  dog  reached 
me,  and  what  was  worse,  the  shouts  of  someone  urging  the 
dog  on,  and  though  I felt  that  I might  deal  with  one  or 
other,  both,  I feared,  would  be  too  many  for  me. 

I ran  with  more  ease  now,  for  my  breath  came  freely  and 
I felt  rested ; but  though  I made  good  progress,  the  dog 
soon  began  to  give  the  short,  eager  yelps  which  told  me  he 
was  getting  close.  I was  about  to  halt  and  turn  at  bay, 
when  I noticed  the  wood  seemed  thin  in  front  of  me,  and 
bursting  through  a thick  belt  of  broad-leaved  bushes  I came 
upon  that  which  I at  once  knew  to  be  the  lake  of  pitch. 
Imagine  a great  black  expanse,  one  and  a-half  miles  in 
length,  and  perchance  two-thirds  of  a mile  across,  circled 
by  the  green  forest,  interspersed  with  water-courses  which 
glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
little  islands  of  trees  and  shrubs.  About  my  feet  the  grass 
was  long  and  coarse,  and  there  were  many  lily-shaped 
flowers  of  a reddish,  yellow  hue,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  this  strange  lake,  beautiful  palms,  with  feathery  and 
tufted  tops,  rose  high  above  the  scrub  and  undergrowth. 

I had  little  time,  however,  to  gaze  at  this  weird  scene, 
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for  I could  hear  the  rustle  of  the  dog  as  he  sped  after  me, 
and  the  cracking  of  dry  twigs.  My  only  chance  lay  w try- 
ing to  cross  the  lake,  which  looked  firm  and  solid,  and  I 
trusted  the  dog  would  fear  to  follow  me,  as  a hot,  evil- 
smelling  wind  blew  upon  my  face— for  I knew  that  at  times 
an  animal  will  prove  wiser  than  a man,  and  will  not  \enture 
upon  a doubtful  place.  I dared  not  try  to  skirt  the  margin, 
and  to  turn  back  meant  speedy  death,  and  so,  wnh  mar  at 
my  heart,  and  the  sound  of  the  dog  at  my  heels,  I rushed 
out  upon  this  God-forsaken  waste.  . , , . 

I found  the  pitch  a trifle  soft,  but  quite  firm  under  foot, 
though  it  felt  hot  even  through  the  thick  shoe-soles,  ana  1 
ran  lightly  over  it,  leaping  the  water  channels,  in  which  I 
noted  tiny  fish  and  beetles,  and  a thick,  yellowish  shme  in 
some  parts.  I sped  on  past  one  of  the  islands,  and  I can 
call  to  mind  that  I saw  a tiny  bird  of  gorgeous  plumage 
flitting  like  a rainbow  chip  amongst  the  greenery,  and 
even  wondered  what  it  did  in  this  loathsome  spot,  and  then 
I thought  of  nothing  but  the  patter  behind  me,  and  I knew 
the  hound  had  followed  me  upon  the  pitch  Closer  and 
closer  I heard  him  come,  and  the  sound  of  the  man  s 'oice 
urging  him  on  grew  louder;  but  still  I laboured  forwards, 
drawing  my  breath  in  heavy  gasps  like  a hunted  deer,  and 
feeling  my  legs  heavy  as  lead,  while  the  sweat  ran  down  my 
face  as  if  it  had  been  rain.  Once  I leapt  short  and  landed 
at  the  edge  of  the  broad  water-course,  sending  a shower  ot 
the  dull,  brown  water  over  me,  and  losing  time  for  I 
slipped  backwards  a little.  At  last  I could  even  hear  the 
brute’s  hard  breathing  and  a coughing  noise  in  lus  throat, 
and  then  I suddenly  found  myself  running  straight  for  a 
horrible  place— a broad  stretch  where  the  pitch  was  soft,  and 
bubbled  and  seethed  like  porridge  in  a cauldron,  while  a 
sickly  steam  rose  from  it,  and  there  was  a stench  of  sulphur 
and  of  brimstone,  as  though  it  were  the  mouth  of  hell  itself. 
I had  no  time  to  run  around  this  fearful  spot,  and  1 doubted 
much  whether  I could  clear  it ; but  nothing  else  was  left  me, 
and  crouching  low  at  its  edge  I leaped  high  into  the  air. 
But  even  as  I did  so,  the  patter  behind  me  ceased,  there 
was  a hoarse  growl  and  the  sound  of  a splutter,  and  then, 
while  T was  in  mid-air,  my  doublet  was  gripped  from  behind 
and  down  I went  into  the  oozing,  bubbling  blackness.  It 
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was  not  so  soft  as  I had  thought  it,  nor  yet  so  hot,  and  I 
might  have  scrambled  out  but  that  the  hound — who  had 
fallen  with  me — still  gripped  me  as  in  a vice.  I strove  to 
wrest  myself  free  from  his  teeth,  and  then  a fearful  struggle 
began,  for  as  I dragged  the  cloth  from  him  he  made  at  my 
throat,  his  tongue  lolling  out  and  his  great  fangs  showing. 
I had  sunk  above  my  knees  in  the  horrid  stuff,  and  had  lost 
my  dagger,  but  still  I had  fight  left  in  me,  and  as  he 
spluttered  towards  me,  sinking  deeper  with  every  effort,  I 
seized  him  by  the  head  and  tried  to  thrust  him  downwards. 
For  a time  he  withstood  the  strain,  and  then,  as  he  felt  he 
was  being  conquered,  he  set  up  a hideous  noise,  yowling 
and  barking,  till  with  a great  effort  I smothered  his  head 
beneath  the  filthy  pitch  and  kept  him  down  till  the  quiver- 
ings of  his  body  and  the  lashings  of  his  tail  had  ceased,  and 
I knew  that,  like  the  other  dog,  his  hunting  days  were  over. 

As  I relaxed  my  hold,  a curse  reached  me,  and  then  a low, 
mocking  laugh.  I looked  up  and  saw,  on  the  further  edge  of 
this  hateful  slough,  the  man  whose  voice  I had  heard  cheer- 
ing on  the  hounds,  and  as  I gazed  at  him  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  for  he  was  no  other  than  the  villain  Saltcombe. 

I soon  found,  however,  that  it  mattered  little  who  he  was, 
for  in  my  fierce  conflict  with  the  hound  I had  sunk  up  to 
my  hips,  and  was  slowly  but  surely  going  down  inch  by  inch 
into  the  hot  and  stinking  pitch,  for  I could  not  get  a grip  of 
the  dog’s  body,  at  least  of  that  part  above  the  surface. 

A groan  burst  from  me,  and  I struggled  fiercely  to  free 
myself,  but  it  served  no  purpose,  save  to  hasten  my  sinking 
and  give  cause  for  merriment  to  the  sneering  wretch  who 
had  brought  me  to  this  plight. 

‘ So  ho  ! my  little  friend,’  said  he,  still  panting  from  his 
run,  ‘ I am  in  at  the  death,  it  seems.  I am  even  glad  you 
have  made  an  end  of  the  Spaniard’s  dog,  for  it  will  be  the 
means  of  giving  you  a more  pleasant  death,  and  your  rate 
of  sinking  is,  I think,  most  excellent.’ 

‘ You  vile  murderer,’  I answered,  ‘ would  to  God  I might 
slay  the  puppy  as  I have  done  the  dog.’ 

‘I  fear  you  have  but  little  chance,  nay,  I think  I might 
even  say  no  chance,’  he  sneered,  1 for  though  I might  per- 
haps help  you  to  get  free,  I am  not  minded  to  do  so,  Master 
Pirate.’ 
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‘You  are  a devil,’  said  I,  ‘and  not  a man.’ 

‘ Nay,  nay,’  said  he,  ‘ you  will  soon  find  who  the  devil  is 
and  know  more  of  him  than  I do,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  none 
meddle  with  Ned  Saltcombe  and  go  free,  and  think  you,  fool, 
you  left  this  kerchief  behind  you  and  so  gave  scent  for  the 
dogs.  As  I live,  you  must  have  desired  to  quit  this  world, 
and  am  I not  kind  to  aid  you?’ 

I paid  no  heed  to  his  ravings,  however,  for  away  beyond 
him  from  the  edge  of  the  forest  I saw  a man  appear,  a tall 
man,  who  stood  still  like  a statue,  leaning  upon  a pike. 
Though  he  was  over  a hundred  yards  away,  and  though  I 
could  scarce  believe  that  my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me,  I knew 
that  long,  lean  figure,  and  in  a moment  I set  up  a wild  cry. 

1 Simon,’  I shouted,  1 Simon  to  my  help  ! ’ 

The  villain  laughed  at  me  and  mocked  me  further. 

‘Soyou  are  a Catholic,’  he  said.  ‘I  thought  you  ever  called 
him  Peter.  Dost  know  him  well  ? If  you  think  to  gain  pity 
from  the  dons,  you  may  save  your  breath,  for  they  are  slow 
runners  and  are  far  behind,  and  by  the  time  they  are  here 
naught  but  the  head  of  your  ugly  carcase  will  be  showing.’ 
He  babbled  on,  taunting  and  mocking  me,  but  I never  so 
much  as  heard  what  he  was  saying,  for  at  my  shout,  I had 
seen  the  man  start  and  turn,  and  then,  bringing  his  pike  to 
the  trail,  he  had  begun  running  towards  us.  I had  sense 
enough  left  not  to  watch  him  fixedly,  lest  Saltcombe  should 
wonder  at  what  I was  staring,  and  escape,  so  I only  made 
sure  that  I had  not  been  mistaken,  and  then  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  villain’s  face,  and  saying  nothing.  I sank  downwards 
very  gently  and  very  slowly,  disturbed  only  by  the  steam 
and  vapour  which  well-nigh  choked  me  now  and  again. 

Suddenly,  when  the  stuff  had  reached  to  my  waist,  from 
behind  Saltcombe  there  came  a loud  sneeze  and  a hoarse 
shout.  He  started  violently,  lost  his  balance,  strove  to  save 
himself  by  digging  his  sword  into  the  pitch  behind  him,  but 
he  was  too  late,  and  with  an  ear-splitting  yell  he  fell  face 
forwards,  with  outspread  arms,  into  the  gruesome  slough.  So 
rapid  had  been  the  change,  that  I stared  dully  at  his  out- 
stretched form,  kicking  and  struggling,  and  already  beginning 
to  sink  a little,  but  Simon’s  voice  roused  me. 

‘ Quick,  lad,  quick,  make  use  of  him,  he  will  give  you 
footing.’ 
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I saw  his  meaning,  and  straightway  gripped  one  of  Salt- 
combe’s  arms  and  dragged  him  towards  me.  He  could  not 
well  resist  for  he  had  no  purchase,  and  soon  I had  hold  of 
his  shoulder,  and  then  I can  scarce  bear  to  think  upon  what 
followed. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  two  flies  which  have  stuck  fast  in 
the  preserves,  you  may  have  noted  how  the  one  strives  to 
obtain  a mastery  over  the  other,  and  by  aid  of  his  body  to 
clamber  out  of  the  sticky  mess.  You  may  have  watched 
how  theii  little  legs  work,  and  how,  with  their  feeble  strength, 
they  tear  at  each  other,  till  at  last  one  is  pushed  below  the 
surface,  and  chokes  and  perishes,  while  the  victor  reaches 
the  edge  of  the  bowl  and  so  escapes. 

Even  such  a struggle  has  something  of  horror  in  it,  but  how 
fearful  is  it  when  two  strong  men  know  that  one  must  die  if 
the  other  is  to  get  free  and  when,  instead  of  a sweet  stickiness, 
they  fight  and  wrestle  in  a black  and  filthy  mess  amongst 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  of  pitch?  So  it  was  with  Ned 
Saltcombe  and  myself,  and  for  a time  the  end  seemed  doubt- 
ful, for  if  he  was  lying  fiat,  yet  I had  been  hard  gripped  by 
the  slough  and  was  wearied  by  my  tussle  with  the  dog.  He 
grasped  me  round  the  body  and  I had  to  squeeze  his  wind- 
pipe till  he  let  me  go,  but  at  last,  with  a desperate  effort,  I 
loosened  myself  a little  and  crawled  towards  the  edge  by 
holding  on  to  him  and  working  along  him  as  one  might 
work  along  a bar.  More  dead  than  alive,  I managed  to  seize 
the  butt  of  the  pike  Simon  held  out  to  me,  and  with  a mighty 
heave  he  dragged  me  out.  I fell  panting,  besmeared  from 
head  to  foot  upon  the  firm  pitch.  How  long  I lay  thus  I know 
not,  but  I could  hear  Simon  speaking  to  me  and  striving  to 
rouse  me  and  after  what  seemed  a long  time  I rose  to  my  feet 
by  his  help  and  stood  shaking  like  one  stricken  with  a palsy. 

‘ Simon,’  I cried,  ‘ can  it  be  you  who  has  saved  me  ? ’ 

‘ Even  so,  Jeremy.  Dost  think  I am  a ghost  ? Deshrew  me 
if  I have  ever  seen  anything  like  this  in  all  my  fifty  years  of 
life.  But  who  comes  yonder  ? ’ 

• Quick,’  said  I,  ‘ they  are  Spaniards.  We  must  away  ; but 
whither  can  we  fly  ? ’ 

‘This  way,  lad,  this  way,  for  we  are  not  a mile  from  the 
sea  and  as  tight  a little  craft  as  I have  ever  sailed  in.  But 
look  what  you  have  come  from,  lad  ? ’ 
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I turned  and  gazed  at  the  fearful  slough  I had  just  left,  and 
then  shuddered  and  turned  away,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  above  its  hideous  surface  but  a broad  and  hairy  back 
and  a couple  of  feet  most  elegantly  shod  in  yellow  leather, 
soiled  and  dirted  by  the  pitch.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  were  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Dragon, 
saw  us  and  set  up  a shout. 

‘ We  must  make  haste,’  said  Simon.  ‘ I will  help  you  if  you 
have  no  strength  to  run,  but  ’tis  not  far  and  there  is  a way 
to  the  shore.  You  had  best  take  the  sword,  though.’ 

‘Why,’  I shouted  joyfully,  picking  it  up,  ‘as  I live,  it  is 
mine  own.’ 

‘All  the  better,  lad,  it  has  a knack  of  turning  up,  but 
hurry,  hurry ! ’ 

With  this  we  started  off,  and  soon  it  became  a race  for 
the  road  between  us  and  the  Spaniards.  They  ran  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake  while  we  ran  across  it,  and  the  chance 
of  safety  gave  wings  to  my  feet,  and  I kept  up  with  Simon, 
despite  his  long  legs. 

We  were  but  thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  dons  when  we 
reached  the  road  where  it  joined  the  lake,  and  our  pursuers 
lost  time  by  firing  a fruitless  volley  at  us.  The  road  was 
merely  a rude  path,  coated  with  pitch,  which  wound  through 
the  dense  woods,  but  it  was  fairly  clear  of  creepers  and  of 
logs,  and  so  we  made  good  progress.  For  all  that,  the 
Spaniards,  being  fresher,  gained  upon  us,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  half-a-mile  the  foremost  of  them  were  but  twenty  yards 
behind.  They  were  armed  with  spears  and  hatchets,  and 
followed  us  with  a great  clamour  at  times  ; but  we  saved  our 
breaths  and  ran  for  dear  life,  and  a strange  sight  I must  have 
been,  bareheaded,  smeared  to  the  waist  with  a grey  mud, 
for  the  pitch  does  not  blacken,  torn,  scratched  and" bleeding! 
dishevelled,  and  in  rags. 

On  we  rushed,  and  I found  it  hard  to  keep  up  with 
Simon,  but  he  suited  his  pace  to  mine,  and  we  kept  together. 
At  last  we  came  to  a place  where  the  black  road  took  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and  following  it  we  came  upon  a 
strange  sight.  A dozen  men  in  every  manner  of  dress  were, 
despite  the  heat,  playing  leap-a-back  quietly,  but,  for  all  that, 
as  merrily  as  any  pack  of  schoolboys.  Their  muskets  and 
other  weapons  leaned  against  some  convenient  tree  trunks, 
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and  they  were  so  intent  upon  the  game,  that  for  a moment 
they  did  not  notice  us,  the  road  of  pitch,  which  I opined 
to  be  an  overflowing  of  the  lake,  deadening  the  sound  of 
our  approach. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  they  knew  nothing  of  our 
presence  till  Simon  gave  vent  to  a loud  ‘hist,’  and  then  at 
any  other  time  it  would  have  been  laughable  to  see  them. 

At  Simon’s  signal  they  scarce  looked  at  us,  but  sprang  to 
their  weapons,  all  save  one,  who,  kneeling  down,  as  is  the 
fashion  in  the  game,  had  not  heard  Simon’s  ‘hist,’ and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  as  though  taken  with  inward  pains, 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  no  doubt  wondering  why  a 
comrade  did  not  leap  over  him. 

Ae  never  slackened  our  pace,  and  Simon  signed  to  those 
who  had  picked  up  their  arms,  and  as  he  ran,  pointed  behind 
him. 

They  were  men  I found  thereafter  who  had  faced  many 
a danger,  and,  therefore,  without  a word,  they  vanished  into 
the  wood  and  lay  in  ambush.  Meanwhile,  Simon,  coming 
upon  the  strange  form  on  the  road,  and  finding  him  a small 
man  and  a light  one,  lost  no  time,  but  seizing  him  by  his 
breeches  and  the  scruff  of  his  neck,  with  a mighty  heave 
hurled  him  behind  a thick  bush  bearing  white  flowers  which 
stood  by  the  roadside.  The  man  made  little  sound  in  fall- 
ing, and  afterwards  I found  that  Simon  accounted  this  a 
lucky  chance,  for  the  little  man  was  minded  to  dispute  his 
leadership,  having  a great  mind  and  much  ambition  for  so 
small  a body.  Scarce  had  he  vanished  behind  the  bush,  and 
S.mon  and  I got  under  way  again,  when  round  the  corner 
came  the  Spaniards,  six  of  them  together,  and  they  gave  a 
shout  when  they  found  they  had  gained  upon  us.  It  was 
the  last  they  ever  uttered,  for  next  moment  they  were 
opposite  the  ambuscade,  there  was  a flash  and  crackle,  and 
six  forms  lay  stretched  upon  the  black  piitch,  forming  no  very 
pleasant  sight  for  other  two  of  the  rascals  who  suddenly 
came  upon  the  scene.  Scarce  had  they  done  so  when 
Simons  men  came  upon  them,  and  as  they  were  stout 
fellows,  and  got  their  backs  set  against  the  tree  stems,  there 
was  straightway  some  lively  work  with  sword  and  hatchet, 
while  the  rest  of  the  pursuers,  with  whom  were  some  of  the 
Dragon's  crew,  thinking  that  Simon  and  I had  turned  at 
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bay,  came  briskly  round  the  corner,  but  being  suddenly 
charged  by  a new  enemy,  they  turned  and  fled  up  the  road 
again,  leaving  two  dead  men  behind  them,  and  one  of  these, 

I grieve  to  say  it,  an  Englishman  ; but  so  much  for  bad 
company,  as  the  proverb  hath  it. 

As  for  me,  when  I saw  all  danger  was  past  for  the  nonce, 

I threw  myself  upon  the  ground  and  lay  hot  and  panting, 
striving  to  regain  my  breath,  for  it,  and  with  it  my  strength 
was  well-nigh  gone,  and  I had  taken  a sharp  pain  in  the  side 
as  though  some  monster  had  seized  upon  my  vitals  with 
crushing  grasp.  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  turned,  and  was 
soon  at  it  with  the  pike,  but  I noticed  little  of  the  fight,  and 
felt  for  a time  as  though  I must  die ; yet,  ere  the  Spaniards 
fled,  the  breath  came  back  to  me,  and  I was  able  to  speak 
when  Simon  and  his  men  found  time  to  look  after  me.  So 
shaky  was  I,  and  so  tottering  my  legs,  that  without  ado  they 
raised  me,  and  carried  them  with  me  to  the  shore,  and  so 
strange  are  a man’s  thoughts,  that  I can  call  to  mind  that  as 
they  bore  me  amongst  them  I wondered  only  that  the  little 
man  whom  Simon  had  thrown  out  of  his  way  looked  not  a 
whit  downcast,  but  made  merry  over  it,  as  though  it  were  a 
jest,  for  I knew  that  had  any  man  served  me  in  such  a 
fashion,  that  is,  if  any  man  could,  I had  not  been  best 
pleased  and  would  have  turned  upon  him. 

It  was  but  a short  way  to  the  beach,  which,  like  the  road- 
way, was  of  pitch,  against  which  the  sea  lapped,  leaving  a shiny 
wetness  upon  it  and  gliding  from  off  it  as  water  trickles  from 
a duck’s  back.  I was  bundled  into  a small  boat,  and  after 
a short  row  we  reached  a little  stumpy  craft  and  I was  slung 
aboard  and  taken  straightway  below  by  order  ot  Simon,  who, 
as  I live,  looked  after  me  as  a mother  looks  after  her  sick 
babe  or  a hen  her  chick,  and  when  I strove,  being  full  of 
wonderment,  to  ask  him  anything,  he  clapped  his  great  hand 
upon  my  mouth  and  threatened  to  choke  me,  till,  for  very  fear 
of  him,  I kept  silence,  though  not  before  he  had  learned  from 
me  that  the  Dragon , with  Sir  Jaspar  aboard,  lay  to  the  north 
of  us.  I fell  asleep  at  length,  and  when  I wakened  I found 
we  were  under  weigh,  and  feeling  a trifle  better,  listened  to 
Simon’s  tale  of  all  that  had  befallen  since  the  Donna  Bella 
and  the  Water  Sprite  parted  company,  and  then  I fell  into 
a grievous  fever  begotten  of  the  swamp  and  the  terrible  lake 
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of  pitch,  and  perchance  also  of  all  the  horrors  I had  passed 
through  since  I lay  a prisoner  on  the  San  Fernando,  for  I 
had  witnessed  enough  in  these  few  short  weeks  to  turn  a 
man’s  head  gray  and  his  brains  askew.  Perchance,  however, 
before  I tell  you  Simon’s  tale  and  the  manner  of  my  sickness, 
it  may  be  fitting  that  I say  somewhat  as  to  this  isle  of 
Trinidad,  and  that  more  especially  as  I became  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  our  search  for  the  treasure  of  the  skull, 
of  which  more  anon. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

OF  THE  FATE  OF  THE  ‘DONNA  BELLA’  AND  THE  DOINGS 

OF  SIMON 

I HAVE  heard  it  said,  and  no  doubt  there  is  truth  in  it,  that 
this  great  island  was  so  called  by  the  Spaniards  after 
the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  yellow  skins,  though  great 
rascals  for  the  most  part,  are  yet  as  fond  of  prayers  and  the 
names  of  saints  as  they  are  of  oaths  and  garlic,  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  that,  on  sighting  the  three  southern  hill 
ranges  after  a weary  voyage,  they  should  have  returned  thanks 
and  named  the  isle  Trinidad. 

Now,  whether  or  not  this  be  a holy  name,  yet  to  my  mind 
the  Indian  name  Iere,  or  the  land  of  the  humming-bird,  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  ear,  for  in  very  truth  the  country  is  full 
of  these  tiny  gem  birds,  which,  though  scarce  larger  than 
bees,  are  yet  like  chips  broken  from  off  a rainbow,  so 
marvellous  are  they  in  lustre  and  colouring.  The  island  is, 
as  I have  said,  a great  one,  with  heavily-wooded  mountains 
in  the  northern  part,  and  great  forest-covered  plains  and 
swamps  to  the  south  of  these,  save  for  one  low  and  triple 
range  and  the  cone-shaped  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the 
village  of  San  Fernando. 

Many  large  and  muddy  streams  run  into  the  gulf,  and 
besides  the  great  lake  of  pitch  there  are  strange  hot  springs,  so 
that  in  very  truth  one  might  have  good  cause  to  think  that 
the  regions  of  darkness  are  not  situate  far  from  the  island. 

As  for  towns,  there  are  few,  if  one,  except  the  villages  of 
the  Arrawaks,  who  are  a peaceful  and  pretty  people,  much 
skilled  in  the  weaving  of  mats  and  hammocks  of  long  grass. 
The  north  and  south  parts  of  the  western  coast  come  very 
close  to  the  unknown  lands  of  Guiana,  and  at  the  northern 
part,  which  alone  I have  seen,  are  situate  the  islands  of  the 
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Bocas  at  the  Dragon’s  mouth,  and  there  the  currents  run 
very  strong  and  swiftly,  so  that  there  is  much  danger  to 
ships  in  a light  wind,  albeit  the  place  is  very  beautiful  by 
reason  of  strange  rocks,  great  palms,  and  mighty  creeping 
plants.  Moreover,  there  are  in  the  gulf  many  kinds  of  fish, 
some  of  gay  colours  and  others  horrible  to  see,  flat  and 
hideous,  while  sharks  abound  in  these  muddy  waters,  and  in 
the  rivers  are  great  lizards  with  claw-like  feet  and  horny  hides. 

The  Spaniards  who  have  settled  in  this  spot  spend  their 
days  in  search  for  gold  and  quarrels  with  the  Indians,  though 
some  grow  fruit  and  make  profit  thereby,  for  there  is  little 
trouble  in  the  growing  of  it,  by  reason  of  the  richness  of  the 
soil  and  the  sun’s  great  warmth.  Now,  what  else  there  is  to 
tell  of  this  strange  yet  lovely  land  you  will  learn  when  you 
read  of  the  search  for  the  treasure  of  the  skull,  for  it  behoves 
me  to  set  down  in  this  place  Simon’s  tale  as  he  told  it  me 
ere  the  fever  seized  upon  me  strongly,  while  with  many  a 
weary  tack,  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  we  stood  to  the 
northward  to  find  the  Golden  Dragon. 

1 Nay,  lad,  nay,  your  tale  will  keep  till  you  grow  stronger, 
and  meanwhile,  to  pass  time,  I will  tell  you  mine,  which  is 
strange  enough,  though  the  strangest  part  of  it  is  my  meet- 
ing with  you  up  to  the  waist  in  that  filthy  stuff,  and  the 
Puppy,  of  all  men,  gloating  over  your  struggles.  Beshrew 
me  ! but  I wonder  how  he  feels  now.’ 

‘ Cease,  Simon,’  I said.  ‘ Had  you  felt  the  grip  of  that  black 
mire  you  would  have  nought  but  pity  for  him.’  I shuddered  as 
I spoke,  for,  as  I have  said,  I was  weak  and  spent,  and  ever 
before  my  eyes  was  a vision  of  the  dog’s  great  hairy  back,  and 
the  two  feet  shod  in  yellow  leather  sticking  from  out  the  pitch. 

‘ Well,  well,  lad,  had  you  seen  all  I have  since  we  parted, 
your  stomach  would  not  turn  so  easily ; what,  you  smile  ? ’ 

‘When  you  have  heard  my  tale,  Simon,  methinks  you  will 
not  wonder,’  I answered  wearily,  and  signed  to  him  to  go  on. 

‘After  old  Hocus  had  played  us  that  scurvy  trick,’ con 
tinued  the  pikeman,  ‘we  were  kept  hard  at  it,  for  the 
new  masts  carried  sail  but  badly,  and  we  crept  along,  like 
some  great  sea  snail,  to  a mournful  chorus  of  groans  and 
sighs  from  the  wounded  and  captive  dons.  Yet  for  all 
that  the  crew  were  in  good  spirits  at  the  taking  of  such  a 
fine  galleon,  and  ceased  muttering  against  the  captain,  who, 
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I could  see,  was  much  troubled  in  his  mind  whither  to  go 
or  what  to  do,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  the  fleet,  and  there 
were  a trifle  too  many  yellow  skins  aboard  the  Donna  Bella. 

‘ What  resolve  he  would  have  come  to  I know  not,  but  the 
matter  was  settled  for  him  and  for  all  of  us  by  a great  gale 
which  burst  upon  us,  and  lasted  three  full  days,  driving  us 
at  great  speed  to  the  westward,  and  leaving  us  at  length 
little  better  than  a wreck  again,  with  half  the  wounded,  dead 
men,  and  the  other  half  scarce  living,  while  as  for  the  dons 
cooped  up  below,  their  prayers  and  curses  bade  fair  to  deafen 
us,  till  old  Hocus  threatened  to  hang  them  all,  and  even  that 
would  scarce  suffice  to  quiet  them. 

Now,  this  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  was  to  follow,  for  at  last 
we  made  land  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a shallow  river 
with  wooded  banks  in  a wild  place,  where  was  no  sign  of  man. 

‘ There  was  much  talk  as  to  where  we  were,  for  there  was 
naught  to  be  seen  but  forest  and  far  away  great  mountain 
ridges  and  peaks,  very  faint  and  cloudlike.  Most  were  of 
opinion  it  was  the  mainland,  but  none  were  certain  and  though 
we  had  up  some  of  the  Spaniards  they  could  tell  us  nothing 
of  the  place,  saying  only  it  was  not  Nombre  de  Dios,  the 
which  we  already  knew. 

‘ The  anchorage  being  'good,  however,  and  water  to  be  had, 
we  stood  into  the  river  mouth  and  took  up  position  there,  but 
that  same  night  the  Spaniards,  seeing  our  ignorance  of  the 
place,  took  courage,  and  breaking  loose,  swarmed  upon  deck. 

‘ We  were  not  taken  wffiolly  by  surprise,  for  old  Hocus  was 
a crafty  man  and  kept  strict  guard,  but  so  great  was  the 
number  of  the  yellow  skins,  that  wre  only  beat  them  back 
after  a fierce  fight,  in  which  we  lost  half  our  men,  and  amongst 
them  Gammon  and  Mortimer,  whom  you  may  remember  as 
being  great  at  the  dice.’ 

I nodded,  and  Simon,  after  a pause,  went  on  with  his  tale. 

‘ It  must  have  been  an  evil  spirit  which  brought  us  to  that 
river’s  mouth,  for  on  the  second  day  the  fever  of  those  parts 
broke  out  amongst  us,  especially  amongst  the  dons,  who 
died  in  dozens,  for  the  most  part  in  great  agony  with 
vomitings  and  twistings.  On  the  fourth  day  old  Hocus  fell 
a victim,  and  seeing  that,  if  matters  continued  so,  the  galleon 
would  ere  long  be  nothing  but  a great  coffin,  with  twelve 
men  I went  ashore,  leaving  the  sick  and  those  who  feared  the 
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forests,  and  setting  the  dons  free  to  do  as  they  pleased,  for 
the  sickness  had  done  away  with  enmity.  We  took  no 
treasure  with  us,  save  that  each  man  carried  with  him  a store 
of  ducats  in  case  of  need. 

1 Deeming  it  prudent  to  quit  the  stricken  spot,  we  plunged 
into  the  woods  and  began  a most  weary  march  through  the 
dense  forests,  across  swamps  and  rivers,  but  ever  keeping  close 
by  the  sea,  and  seeking  some  craft  to  carry  us  from  that  un- 
known country.  For  three  days  we  journeyed  on,  and  two 
men  who  had  the  fever  on  them  ere  we  left  the  galleon  sank 
and  died,  but  the  rest  of  us  struggled  forward,  though  sore 
troubled  by  heat  and  stinging  flies,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
what  awaited  us.  We  saw  naught  that  had  life  but  a few 
birds  which,  as  I live,  seemed  filled  with  the  melancholy  of 
the  forest,  and  for  the  most  part  sat  with  ruffled  feathers  and 
moping  look,  and  neither  piped  nor  chirruped. 

‘ L "'as  upon  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  our  leaving 
the  galleon  that  we  came  upon  an  Indian  village  situate  near 
the  mouth  of  a great  river,  with  stretches  of  sandy  banks  and 
a heavy  line  of  breakers  beyond  its  entrance,  and  our  first 
knowledge  of  it  being  near  us  was  the  sound  of  pitiful  cries,  the 
shrieking  of  men  in  pain,  and  I knew  well  what  these  cries 
meant,  for  I had  heard  the  like  before,  and  had  seen  the  yellow' 
skins  torture  Indians  to  find  the  secret  of  hidden  treasure. 
When  we  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  I found  I had 
not  been  mistaken,  but  if  there  was  a horrid  sight  before  us 
yet  we  could  have  shouted  for  joy  when  in  the  river  we  saw  a 
small  craft  moored,  this  very  vessel  upon  which  we  now  are.’ 

‘ Why,  Simon,’  said  I ‘your  tale  is  somewhat  like  the  one 
I have  to  tell  you.’ 

‘ Is’t  so,  lad  ? Well,  that  is  strange,  but — ’ 

Ere  he  had  done  speaking,  Simon  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  little  cabin  and  dragged  into  it  a man  who  had  been 
listening  with  his  ear  to  the  keyhole,  and  to  my  surprise  I 
saw  it  was  no  other  than  the  little  man  with  the  merry  visage 
(though  in  very  truth  all  merriness  had  gone  from  it),  whom 
Simon  had  served  so  roughly  upon  the  pitch  road. 

‘ Mercy,  mercy  ! ’ he  gasped.  ‘ I did  but  listen  to  hear  if 
the  new-comer  were  recovered.’ 

Simon  said  nothing,  but  squeezed  the  nape  of  the  little 
man’s  neck,  till,  from  writhing  like  an  eel,  he  hung  limp  and 
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gasping  in  the  pikeman’s  mighty  grip,  and  then  with  a heave 
and  a heavy  kick  Simon  sent  him  headlong  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  watched  him  as  he  picked  himself  up  and  darted  on  deck. 

When  Simon  turned  to  me  there  was  a twinkle  in  his  eye 
which  did  not  squint,  and  a little  twitching  at  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  and  he  gently  laid  his  finger  to  his  nose,  after  a 
fashion  common  with  Englishmen,  of  which  I have  before 
made  mention. 

‘ He  is  a cunning  rogue,  Jeremy,’  he  said,  ‘and  hoped  to 
hear  something  to  his  advantage,  but  I warrant  me  his  neck 
will  tingle  for  some  hours  to  come.’ 

‘ But  who  is  he  ? ’ I queried. 

‘Softly,  lad,  softly,  you  shall  know  all  in  good  time;  but 
where  was  I ? Ah  ! at  the  village  by  the  river’s  bank.  I must 
hasten  my  tale,  else,  despite  the  wind,  I shall  not  make  an  end 
of  it  before  we  reach  Sir  Jaspar,  and  if  I remember  aright  there 
is  no  chance  of  telling  aught  when  he  is  one  of  a company. 

‘ The  Spaniards,  as  I have  said,  were  making  sport,  for  they 
had  half-a-dozen  Indians  tied  to  stakes,  and  with  sticks  glow- 
ing red,  taken  from  a great  fire  which  they  had  lit,  they  were 
— but  there  is  no  need  to  say  more.  There  was  one  of  the 
Indians,  howbeit,  unlike  any  I had  ever  seen,  tall  and  of  a 
noble  build,  although  he  was  old  and  worn  looking.  There 
was  that  on  his  face  which  told  me  his  days  were  numbered 
as  was  little  wonder,  for  these  devils  of  Spaniards  had 
wreaked  their  fury  on  him  more  especially,  and  he  was 
scarred  and  burned  in  a horrid  fashion,  while  one  of  his  eyes 
had  been  put  out,  yet  I could  see  that  he  scorned  the  yellow 
skins,  albeit  he  said  nothing  but  stood  erect  and  still  as  the 
stake  to  which  he  was  fastened. 

‘ The  cries  we  had  heard  had  come  from  the  others  who, 
though  in  a sorry  plight,  yet  were  scarce  touched  as  compared 
with  the  old  man,  and  it  needed  but  a glance  to  show  they 
were  a different  people— Mosquito  Indians  of  the  mainland, 
as  we  found. 

‘ There  were  some  twenty  Spaniards  on  the  shore  and  more 
aboard  the  ship,  but  not  another  Indian  was  in  sight  and  I 
noted  with  joy  that  many  of  the  yellow  skins  were  drunken, 
and  that  they  had  left  their  weapons  in  the  small  boat.  I 
looked  at  the  men  of  the  Wafer  Sprite  and  saw  it  was  with 
them  as  it  was  with  me.  These  three  days  of  marching, 
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pestered  by  insects  and  half  roasted,  had  changed  them  from 
men  into  demons,  ready  for  anything,  and  here  was  their 
chance.  I pointed  to  the  dons,  tapped  the  butt  of  my  good 
pike  and  a fierce  smile  came  into  the  face  of  each  of  them 
for  they  were  Englishman  good  and  true,  and  hated  the 
brutal  work  of  the  Spaniards ; then  with  a shout  I charged 
out  of  the  wood  with  the  ten  of  them  at  my  heels.  Eeshrew 
me,  Jeremy,  but  it  was  a rare  sight  to  see  those  drunken  dons. 
1 hey  stood  and  gazed  at  us  like  silly  sheep,  till  half  of  them 
were  dead  as  mutton,  and  when  the  rest  rushed  for  the  boat 
we  went  with  them,  and,  all  fighting  in  a heap,  we  somehow 
reached  the  ship  and  got  aboard  her.  Then  indeed  we  had 
somewhat  of  a tussle,  for  there  were  ten  yellow  skins  in  her 
more  or  less  sober,  but  having  done  thus  well  we  were  minded 
to  finish  as  we  had  begun,  and  finish  we  did,  for  in  a brief 
space  we  had  rid  the  world  of  these  great  navigators  and  were 
masters  of  the  San  Jit  an,  as  their  craft  was  called.  Truly,  lad 
I think  they  never  knew  who  or  what  we  were,  for,  by  my  faith’ 
we  gave  them  little  time  to  think  at  all,  either  of  us  or  of 
their  sins,  which  were  many,  I make  no  doubt. 

‘After  we  had  made  an  endof  them,  we  set  free  the  Indians 
and  all  save  the  old  man  fled  into  the  woods,  being  still  over- 
come  with  terror,  as,  indeed,  was  no  wonder.  As  for  the  old 
Indian,  we  laid  him  gently  on  the  ground  and  bathed  his 
wounds  while  we  made  ready  a meal.  All  that  night  he 
lay  as  one  in  a stupor,  but  in  the  early  morning  his  senses 
returned  to  him,  and  he  called  to  me  in  Spanish  and  bade  me 
sit  beside  him,  and  then,  Jeremy,  he  hold  me  a strange  tale 
but  whether  a true  one  or  not  I cannot  yet  say,  though,  please 
God,  we  shall  find  out  ere  long. 

Listen,”  he  said,  “ white  man  who  has  put  the  Spaniards 
to  rout,  I know  your  nation  and  that  you  hate  these  accursed 
and  therefore  I would  reward  you  for  your  deeds,  seeing 
that  the  great  treasure  might  otherwise  pass  into  their  hands 
the  which  may  the  gods,  if  they  have  yet  aught  of  power  or 
majesty,  forbid.” 

‘There  was  a strange  bitterness  in  the  old  man’s  voice 
and  a wild  light  in  his  one  eye  which  made  me  wonder  if 
his  sufferings  had  turned  his  brain,  but  at  the  word  treasure 
I pricked  up  my  ears  and  listened  to  him  closely,  for  his 
voice  was  feeble  and  his  strength  was  ebbing  fast. 
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‘“Listen,”  he  continued,  “I  who  lie  before  you  am  a 
warrior  of  the  great  people,  the  people  of  the  white  cities 
which  are  burned  and  desolate.  I am  of  the  royal  blood 
of  the  household  of  the  great  King  whom  these  thrice 
accursed  Spaniards  slew.  My  name  it  matters  little,  and  I 
must  make  haste,  white  man,  for  the  gods  call  me  and  the 
hres  burn  low.  Suffice  to  say  that  I was  bom  long  since  in 
a little  city  of  the  wild  hills  which  the  Spaniards  had  not 
reached,  and  there  I grew  to  manhood,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  people  looked  to  me  to  drive  forth  the  invader, 
to  raise  the  ancient  temples  and  set  up  the  images  of 
the  gods,  and  I was  proud  because  of  it,  white  man,  and 
my  soul  burned  within  me  to  do  great  deeds,  and  I longed 
to  reach  man’s  estate  that  I might  summon  the  sons  of  the 
dead  warriors  and  lead  them  to  the  fray,  for  I recalled  the 
tales  of  the  fierce  battles  on  the  causeways  of  Tenochtitlan 
and  on  the  plains  by  the  lake.  Now,  when  I was  come  to 
be  a man,  the  old  priest,  who  with  his  own  eyes  had  seen 
him  whom  they  call  Cortes  the  Destroyer,  and  from  the 
heights  of  the  Teocalli  had  cursed  the  men  of  steel,  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  by  a secret  way  into  a temple 
hollowed  in  the  rocks,  and  there  he  showed  me  the  great 
treasure  of  which  I have  made  mention.  Set  upon  a flat 
stone  was  a great  skull,  the  skull  of  the  King  Montezuma, 
father  of  our  people,  and  in  its  eyeless  sockets  were  set  two 
mighty  gems,  red  and  gleaming,  which  glowed  a dull  crimson 
in  the  light  from  a silver  lamp.  The  priest  prayed  long  and 
wept  awhile,  and  then  he  laid  hold  upon  the  skull  and 
behold  the  top  of  it  rose  and  fell  back  upon  a hinge,  and 
within  was  a multitude  of  priceless  stones,  blue  and  white, 
green  and  crimson,  sparkling  with  a thousand  glints  of  light, 
and  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  Now  I cried  out  at  this  wonderful 
sight,  but  the  priest,  after  bidding  me  be  silent,  blessed  me, 
and  then  he  handed  me  the  great  skull  which  he  had  placed 
in  a bag  of  the  Spaniard’s  making,  and  there  and  then  he 
made  me  vow  by  Quetzal,  by  Huitzilopoclitli,  and  by  the 
bones  of  the  kings,  that  I would  rest  not  till  I had  driven 
out  the  accursed  ones,  or  fallen  and  died  ; and  moreover, 
he  pronounced  this  doom  upon  me — that  should  I let 
aught  come  between  me  and  the  sacred  work,  then  of  a 
surety  I should  die  in  torment  at  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
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steel,  and  look  you,  is  not  the  prophecy  fulfilled  ? But  give 
me  to  drink,  white  man,  for  I grow  faint.” 

r 1 ,ga''e  him  f ,flask  of  red  wine,  Jeremy,  yet  for  a time  I 

stre'nath6  T f n0t.recoveri  but  he  had  a marvellous 
strencth,  and  after  a time  continued  his  tale,  but  he  would 

et  none  come  near  him  save  me,  and  he  charged  me  to  tell 
the  tale  to  none  save  trusty  men,  and  then  only  if  it  must 
be  so.  You  will  wonder,  lad,  how  I call  to  mind  these 
strange  names,  but  it  is  in  large  measure  due  to  our  friend 
who  listened  for  a brief  space  at  the  door,  for  he  has  lived 
amongst  those  people  and  learned  something  of  their  ancient 
names  and  customs.  I cannot  well  tell  you  how  the  Indian 
spoke,  but  it  was  somewhat  as  I have  said,  and  he  continued 
in  this  fashion, — 

“‘Now  I vowed  this  vow  and  they  proclaimed  me  king 
over  the  remnant  of  the  people,  and  for  many  days  there 
was  the  tread  of  men  and  the  clash  of  arms  in  the  valleys 
and  the  news  spread  and  the  wild  mountain  dwellers  cast 
in  their  lot  with  us,  yet  the  Spaniards,  being  fools  and 
having  waxed  fat  upon  the  spoils,  saw  nothing  of  it  for  we 
had  spies  amongst  them  who  told  us  all.  Five  of  the  jewels 
I sold  for  arms  and  the  hire  of  men,  but  the  two  great  rubies 
in  the  eye  sockets  the  priest  bade  me  never  touch  if  I would 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  Montezuma. 

“ Alas ! white  man,  I was  undone,  and  by  the  wiles  of  a 
woman,  for  I loved  a maiden  of  the  city  and  she  gained  all 
my  secrets,  even  that  of  the  jewelled  skull,  and  then,  having 
sucked  me  of  my  knowledge  and  befooled  me,  she  betrayed 
the  plot  and  the  hiding-place  of  the  skull  to  one  of  the 
. pamsh  rulers,  who  had  been  placed  by  him  they  call  the 
viceroy  over  a city  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tezcuco. 

. ‘ “ the  great  skul1  was  stolen>  and  the  warriors,  hear- 

ing of  it,  drove  me  forth,  and  the  priest  cursed  me  with  many 
curses,  and  my  high  hopes  came  to  nothing,  but  I vowed  I 
should  be  revenged  on  the  false  woman,  and  the  Spaniard 
who  was  called  Pedro  de  Gonzalez.  Now  I have  no  time 
to  tell  all  that  befell,  suffice  to  say  that  I slew  that  woman 
ay,  even  as  she  shrieked  for  mercy,  and  the  Spaniard  fled 
from  place  to  place ; but  I was  ever  on  his  heels,  till  at  last 
m despair  he  took  ship  and  sailed  into  the  great  sea  towards 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  he  knew  not  that  I sailed  with 
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him.  And  so,  white  man,  we  came  to  many  lands,  but  I 
played  well  with  him,  meeting  him  suddenly  in  lonely  places, 
when  he  thought  me  dead  or  gone,  and  ever  sparing  him 
till  he  grew  thin  with  watching  for  me,  and  became  o.d 
before  his  time.  At  last  we  came  to  an  island  whereon  is  a 
wondrous  lake  of  pitch,  and  much  forest  land  and  great 
hills,  and  there,  having  wearied  of  my  vengeance,  I slew 
him  and  found  the  skull,  and  though  full  one-half  of  the 
gems  were  gone,  yet  there  remained  the  great  red  eyes,  and 
at  the  sight  I took  fresh  courage  and  trusted  yet  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  in  the  white  city  of  the  lake.  But  it  was  not 
to  be,  for  they  found  I had  slain  Pedro  de  Gonzalez  and 
they  hunted  me  with  great  dogs  till  at  last,  for  the  sake  of 
my  life,  I hid  the  treasure,  and  now,  listen  ! 

< « There  stands  a great  ceiba  tree  where  three  hill  ranges 
meet  on  the  northern  shore  of  this  island,  which  is  called 
Trinidad,  and  you  may  see  this  mighty  tree  above  all  others, 
but  it  is  hollow,  having  been  struck  by  fire  from  heaven,  and 
there,  oh,  white  man  ! there  lies  hid  the  treasure  in  the  sku. 

of  the  King  Montezuma,  and  to  find  it— ' . 

‘ Now  here,  Jeremy,  even  at  this  point,  the  old  Indian  s 
strength  failed  him.  He  gasped  and  strove  to  speak,  but 
could  not  I gave  him  wine  to  drink  and  chafed  his  hands, 
which  were  growing  cold,  but  for  a time  he  showed  no  sign 
of  life.  At  last  he  shuddered  a little,  the  colour  came  back 
to  his  lips,  and  he  looked  at  me  once  more.  , 

“‘Quick,’  said  I,  “what  of  the  hiding-place?  But  he 
heeded  me  not,  and  struggled  up  till  he  was  upon  his  knees, 
with  his  long,  thin  arms  outstretched,  and  his  white  hair 

streaming  out  behind  him.  . . „ . , t(  , 

‘ “ I prophecy,  I prophecy,  he  cried  in  Spanish,  and 
the  words  of  my  prophecy  are  true  words.  Listen,  oh, 
white  man  ! for  there  shall  come  a race  out  of  the  north,  a 
nation  like  unto  your  nation,  and  yet  not  of  your  nation, 
horsemen  and  footmen,  a great  multitude,  and  they  shall 
strike  the  accursed,  hip  and  thigh  shall  they  smite  them,  an 
they  shall  drive  them  from  the  land  of  the  ancient  people, 
even  as  the  accursed  have  driven  out  the  worshippers  of  the 
white  God.  Behold  it  shall  come  to  pass  though  thou  shalt 
not  see  it,  yea,  it  is  a true  saying,  for  I,  Chiapas  of  the  blood 
royal,  have  spoken  it.” 
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‘ Now,  Jeremy,  so  strange  was  the  sight,  that  I gazed 
upon  him  with  awe,  but  the  effort  had  caused  his  many 
wounds  to  burst  forth  again,  and  the  blood  trickled  from 
him  to  the  ground,  and  formed  a pool  about  his  knees.  I 
looked  to  see  him  fall,  but  what  was  my  wonder  when, 
tottering  and  shaking  the  while,  he  staggered  to  his  feet,  and 
uttered  a great  cry  in  a strange  tongue,  a cry  such  as  one 
might  raise  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  then  he  threw  up  his 
arms  and  fell  backwards  dead,  to  the  great  amazement  of  us 
all,  and  for  my  part,  I have  never  seen  a man  die  in  such  a 
fashion,  and  I have  seen  not  a few  yield  up  the  ghost. 

‘ There  is  but  little  more  to  tell,  lad,  for  having  heard  even 
so  much  about  this  strange  treasure  I was  not  minded  - to 
lose  it  without  an  effort,  more  especially  as  a tight  craft,  well 
provisioned,  lay  ready  for  us,  by  the  mercy  of  God.  ’ We 
buried  the  Indian  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  thereafter 
held  a council.  Now',  I was  by  no  means  fool  enough  to 
tell  my  comrades  of  this  treasure,  and  I remembered  the 
dead  Indian  s words — to  make  known  the  secret  to  none  save 
trusty  men  and  so  I was  at  some  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  sail  with  me  for  Trinidad,  till  I hit  upon  the  plan  of 
loosening  a plank  in  the  ship’s  bottom,  and  when  they  found 
she  leaked  they  were  but  too  willing  to  seek  out  the  lake  of 
pitch  whereof  I told  them.  So  we  groped  our  way  to  the 
southward  with  no  further  adventure,  but  that  on  a lonely 
island  we  fell  in  with  our  friend,  who  listened  at  the  door 
awhile.  He  had  built  him  a hut  and  made  a garden,  but 
was  mightily  glad  to  see  us,  and  gave  out  that  he  is  called 
Jonas  Squabbles,  and  that  he  had  been  set  upon  this  island 
by  his  rascally  crew,  but  I misdoubt  him,  Jeremy,  for  he 
knows  much  of  those  parts  and  told  us  talcs  of  the  Aztecs,  as 
the  race  to  which  the  old  Indian  belonged  is  called,  and 
when  he  heard  of  this  Indian  he  pricked  up  his  ears  so  that 
I deemed  it  wise  to  say  little  and  to  watch  much,  and  I soon 
found  he  was  bent  on  mischief,  having  a ready  tongue,  and 
being  minded  to  dispute  authority  with  me,  so  that  I was 
right  glad  to  serve  him  as  I did,  and,  as  I live,  he  will  find  it 
but  a sorry  thing  to  meddle  with  Simon  Grisel,  lad;  but 
now  drink  this,  for  I must  get  upon  deck.  We  should  be  in 
sight  of  the  Dragon  and  of  Sir  Jaspar,  if  he  is  still  in  the 
flesh  ’ 
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NOW,  though  I have  set  all  this  down  in  order  so  that 
one  may  read  plainly  and  understand  the  while,  yet 
I had  but  a vague  notion  of  Simon’s  tale  at  that  time, 
for  all  the  while  he  spoke  with  me  the  fever  was  creeping 
upon  me  and  gripping  me  more  and  more,  though,  soothed 
by  his  drawling  voice,  I lay  still  and  quiet.  After  he  left  me, 
however,  I grew  quickly  worse,  now  taken  with  a hot  fit,  and 
anon  with  a cold  shivering,  while  my  senses  wandered  and  I 
saw  horrid  sights,  and,  above  all,  a most  vile  delusion  which 
well-nigh  drove  me  mad.  For  as  I lay  upon  my  back,  the 
fancy  took  me  that  great  winged  beetles,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  cabin,  came  one  by  one  to  the  beam  abote  my 
head,  and  strove  to  fall  into  my  mouth,  so  that  in  a horror  I 
spat  at  them  and  covered  my  lips  with  my7  hands,  yet  o\  er 
they  came,  brown  and  black,  with  hairy7,  jointed  legs,  and 
long  feelers  which  waved  as  if  to  signal  others  to  the  game. 

How  long  I lay  thus  I cannot  tell,  but  at  last,  overcome  by 
my  terror  of  these  roaches,  I rushed  on  deck  half  clad,  and 
in  a raging  fever,  and  the  first  thing  I saw  there  was  the 
Dragon  but  a few  yards  away,  and  on  her  poop  no  other  than 
Sir  Jaspar,  strutting  like  a bantam  and  waving  a kerchief  to 
us,  and  at  the  sight  I laughed  long  and  loud,  and  would 
have  leaped  into  the  sea  had  they  not  hurried  me  below  and 
bound  me  down,  and  for  three  days  I lay  without  sense  or 
feeling,  and  then  came  back  to  life  weak  as  a child,  but  with 
a great  hunger  upon  me  and  the  fever  gone  from  my  flesh. 
Then  Simon  told  me  all  that  had  happened  when  I lay  sick, 
and  I found  that  my  seeing  Sir  Jaspar  on  the  deck  of  the 
Dragon  had  been  no  fancy,  for  the  little  knight,  after  I left 
him,  had  made  friends  with  the  jailor,  and  the  two  of  them  had 
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mounted  to  the  poop,  and  then  Sir  Jaspar  had  made  a speech, 
the  like  of  which  none  on  board  had  ever  heard  before,  for 
half  the  crew  were  sore  with  laughter,  and  the  other  half 
helpless  with  wonder,  and  so  in  the  end,  after  they  found 
that  the  dead  man  whom  I had  stumbled  over  had  not  come 
to  his  death  by  any  violence  of  mine,  they  made  Sir  Jaspar 
captain  in  place  of  Saltcombe,  and  he  was  about  to  start  in 
search  of  me  when  the  San  Juan  hove  in  sight,  and  so  all 
things  had  ended  happily.  Moreover,  I found  that  the  two 
craft  now  lay  at  anchor  off  Port  d’Espagne,  along  with  the 
galleon  which  had  come  there  as  Saltcombe  had  com- 
manded, and  none  were  over-grieved  to  hear  of  his  loss,  but 
the  Spaniards,  being  in  mortal  fear  of  us,  had  made  us 
presents,  and  were  perforce  friendly.  All  were  in  good 
spirits  save  Simon,  for  Jonas  Squabbles  had  escaped  ashore, 
and  he  feared  that  this  rogue  knew  somewhat  concerning  the 
treasure.  This  being  so,  we  told  Sir  Jaspar  the  tale,  for  we 
accounted  him  a trusty  man  despite  his  fopperies,  and  finally 
resolved  to  seek  for  it  as  soon  as  might  be.  Picking  out  five- 
and  twenty  good  men  who  were  willing  to  follow  us  on  a 
private  venture,  we  embarked  on  board  the  Francis , as  we 
re-named  the  barque,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  Golden  Dragon , 
which  set  sail  for  England,  the  crew  being  wearied  of  the  long 
voyage  and  enriched  by  the  ransom  paid  for  Don  Gomez  and 
the  company  of  the  San  Fernando , which  latter  vessel  Don 
Gomez  bought  back  and  continued  on  his  way  to  Guiana, 
being  stout-hearted  and  not  easily  turned  from  his  purpose. 

Then,  having  kept  our  secret  well,  we  sailed  northwards 
through  the  Bocas,  but  the  wind  failing,  the  currents  of  which 
I have  made  mention  drove  us  ashore,  and  the  rocks  boring 
a hole  in  the  ship’s  bottom,  we  lost  five  men  by  drowning,  to 
our  great  sorrow  ; but  though  much  down-hearted  at  this  sad 
beginning,  we  set  out  in  search  of  the  ceiba  tree  of  which  the 
old  Indian  had  spoken,  and  the  men  with  us  had  but  a vague 
notion  of  our  search,  for  we  kept  it  secret.  We  soon  found 
it  was  no  easy  work  to  make  our  way  through  the  forests, 
more  especially  as  it  was  uphill  and  downhill,  now  climbing 
steep  slopes,  anon  forcing  our  way  down  into  narrow  valleys, 
through  which  dashed  streams  of  clear  water  falling  in  cas- 
cades over  rocky  ledges,  and  foaming  down  stony  beds,  over- 
hung by  arching  trees  and  creeper-clad  cliffs,  and  mightily 
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tempting  to  the  wearied  traveller.  It  was  a strange  and 
beautiful  land,  for  all  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  crawling 
along  its  northern  coast,  looking  vainly  for  a great  tree  placed 
where  three  hill  ranges  met.  Nor  were  we  free  from  mis- 
adventure, for  one  man,  while  chasing  a little  creature  like  a 
pig,  fell  over  a cliff  edge  and  broke  his  neck,  and  two  others 
quarrelled,  and  one  was  wounded  so  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
with  us,  and  so  for  near  a week  we  wandered  on,  but  could 
find  nothing  of  the  great  tree.  At  last  the  men  murmured 
and  resolved  to  march  for  Port  d’Espagne,  and  though  Sir 
Jaspar  spoke  with  them  and  we  made  them  promises,  all  was  of 
no  avail,  and  finally  they  bade  us  farewell  and  left  the  three 
of  us  gazing  after  them  as  silently  and  quickly  they  strode 
down  the  hillside  and  were  lost  to  view  in  the  forest  depths. 

‘They  are  foolish  fellows,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘for  the  dons 
are  ever  fickle  and  may  clap  them  all  in  prison  now  that  the 
Dragon  has  left.’ 

‘lhat  is  so,’  answered  Simon,  ‘ but  methinks  we  do  well 
without  them,  for  though  honest  wights  enough,  yet  none  can 
say  what  effect  the  jewelled  skull  might  have  had  upon  them. 
I have  seen  a very  worthy  fellow  turn  thief  for  less.’ 

‘ I fear  I am  somewhat  to  blame,’  said  I,  ‘ for  they  must 
have  found  it  no  easy  work  to  help  me  at  the  first,  but 
truly  I could  scarce  set  one  leg  before  another.’ 

‘Nay,  nay,’  said  Simon,  ‘that  had  naught  to  do  wi’t,  for 
you  have  been  as  lively  as  a cricket  for  two  days  now,  and 
there  was  no  grumbling  till  yestere’en.  They  but  tired  of 
searching,  for  they  knew  not  what,  and,  for  my  part,  I do  not 
wonder  at  it.’ 

‘Nor  I,’  quoth  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘for,  by  my  head,  this  blessed 
tree  looks  as  if  ’twould  prove  a myth,  while  these  forests  are 
no  myth  but  a very  stern  reality.’ 

‘Well,’  said  I,  ‘ there  is  not  much  more  of  this  coast  line 
to  traverse,  I opine,  and  if  we  find  the  treasure  we  find  it,  and 
if  not — -’ 

‘Then  shall  I crack  both  your  skulls,  ’ laughed  Sir  Taspar, 

‘ for  you  brought  me  upon  this  wild  skull  chase,  and  God 
knows  where  it  will  end  ; howbeit,  we  have  come  through 
much  together,  and  are  likely  to  come  through  more.  Gad! 
had  I flask  of  Burgundy  I would  drink  to  our  good  com 
radeship,  as  it  is — ’ 
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‘ You  wil1  sound  your  nose  beyond  a doubt,’  said  I. 

‘ Right,  Solon,  right,’  quoth  the  little  knight,  and  favoured 
us  with  what  he  termed  his  graceful  art,  his  highest  and  best 
melody,  but  what  Simon  called  a noise,  like  the  blusterings  of 
a young  hoodie  crow,  or,  as  we  name  it  in  Fife,  a corbie.’ 

That  night  we  camped  in  a little  hollow  freed  from  trees 
and  made  a most  excellent  supper  from  one  of  these  little 
pig-hke  beasts  of  which  I have  made  mention,  and  very  sweet 
they  are  to  the  taste  and  much  loved  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  if 
they  make  saints  of  strange  folks,  make  gods  of  their  bellies, 
but  have  a most  unholy  love  of  garlic,  the  which  is  ever  an 
abomination  to  me. 

The  forests  were  much  more  plentifully  filled  with  creatures 
than  those  of  San  Domingo,  there  being  deer  of  several 
kinds,  but  of  a small  size,  monkeys,  and  wild  pigs,  also  cat-like 
creatures,  not  large  but  very  fierce,  and  dangerous  to  an  un- 
armed man.  Moreover,  there  were  birds  in  plenty,  and  of 
snakes  not  a few,  and  particularly  a little  serpent  of  a bright 
red  hue,  very  pretty  to  see  but  most  deadly  in  its  bite.  Albeit 
have  made  no  mention  of  it,  we  had  passed  through  one 
Milage  of  the  Indians,  and  found  them  peaceable  folk,  very 
curious,  slight  in  stature,  but  graceful  withal,  and  expert  at 
killing  deer.  They  could  tell  us  nothing  of  the  great  tree 
however,  and  so  we  tarried  but  a day  with  them,  and  left 
them  much  pleased  by  gifts  of  bright-coloured  cloth  and  a 
few  plates  from  an  old  breastpiece. 

And  now  we  three  were  alone  together,  and  for  my  part  I 
would  not  have  wished  for  better  comrades.  Simon,  as  he 
sat  by  the  camp-fire,  made  a strange  picture.  His  uncouth 
figure  was  bowed  over  his  beloved  pike  shaft,  which  he  was 
warping  round  with  a coarse  fibred  creeper,  his  long  legs 
\\ ere  crossed,  and  the  firelight  shone  upon  his  keen,  sharp 
face,  and  showed  up  his  hawk’s  beak  of  a nose  and  squint- 
ing eye.  He  had  but  little  hair  upon  his  head,  and  what 
there  was  lay  in  long  grey  wisps  across  his  scalp,  for  his 
steel  cap  was  lying  by  him.  He  was  whistling  softly  to 
himself  the  tune  of  some  old  war-song,  and  the  merry  notes 
seemed  out  of  place  with  his  grave,  wrinkled  face  and  spare 
gaunt  frame.  t ’ 

In  very  truth  they  had  come  better  from  Sir  Jaspar  who 
lay  upon  his  back  with  his  hands  clasped  across  his  paunch, 
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for.  despite  heat  and  heavy  marches,  the  little  knight  had 
grown  fat.  His  moustachios  was,  as  of  yore,  well  greased, 
and  he  had  grown  a tiny  pointed  beard  upon  his  chin,  and 
was  mightily  proud  thereof,  though  for  my  part  I admired 
it  little.  He  had  got  himself  up  in  some  finery  of  rsed 
Saltcombe’s,  which  he  had  cut  down  to  suit  him,  and  a 
queer  figure  he  made  in  velvet  doublet,  with  pointed  lace 
on  sleeves  and  collar,  a ruff  and  purple  trunk  hose,  ill-fitting 
and  stained  with  travel.  For  all  that  he  was  as  merry  as 
ever,  and  would  have  talked  without  ceasing  had  we  let  him, 
and,  as  it  was,  he  spoke  twice  as  much  as  both  of  us  together, 
and  all  to  no  purpose,  save  that  it  passed  time  and  kept  us 
in  good  humour. 

As  for  me,  I sat  with  my  back  to  a tree  stem,  squat  as 
ever,  and  perchance  a trifle  thicker  across  the  shoulders  than 
when  I left  Plymouth  town,  and  in  years  I might  have  been 
older  than  Sir  Jaspar,  were  one  to  judge  from  the  dark 
beard  I had  grown,  and  my  manner.  It  was  no  wonder,  for 
few  men,  I wot,  have  in  such  a space  of  time  passed  through 
what  I had  undergone  since  I had  shaken  the  dust  ot 
Kirktoun  from  off  my  feet. 

That  night  I fell  into  a gloomy  mood,  and  yet  1 know 
not  why,  for  I had  a goodly  supper  within  me,  two  trusty 
comrades,  and  mine  own  good  sword  for  company,  and  not. 
a touch  of  fever  in  my  frame.  Yet  for  all  that,  my  tnougbts 
were  far  away,  and  I fell  to  wishing  I were  home  again,  an 
though  I would  by  no  means  confess  it  to  myselt,  I knew 
full  well  it  was  not  my  father  I wished  to  see,  if,  indeed,  re 
were  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I knew  that,  despite  all 
the  strange  freaks  fortune  had  played  me,  I still  hankered 
after  the  maid  who  had  befooled  me  and  driven  me  from 
Kirktoun,  and  longed  once  more  to  catch  the  sidelong 
glance  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  watch  her  graceful  figure 
tripping  it  across  the  sward  at  Crookness  ; to  listen  to  her 
merry  laugh  and  mark  how  her  dimpled  chin  nestled  in  the 
ruff  folds,  and  for  a while  I lay  and  thought  of  her  and 
her  pretty  ways,  till  the  crackle  of  a branch,  as  the  flames 
scorched  it,  roused  me  from  my  reverie.  For  a time  1 ay 
and  watched  Sir  Jaspar,  who  had  fallen  asleep  with  his 
mouth  open  and  was  snoring  merrily,  and  I envied  him  his 
cheeriness  and  carelessness,  and  then  once  more  my  mind 
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ran  on  things  which  were  past  and  gone,  and  I wondered 
what  had  become  of  Honeyman  and  Crawford,  and  thought 
of  Bartelow  and  his  punishment,  and  of  the  many  men  I had 
known  who  were  no  more,  and  above  all,  I sorrowed  for 
Master  Rogers,  who  had  proved  himself  a trusty  friend  to 
me  in  time  of  need  ; and  as  I thought  of  him  and  his  sad 
fate  I sighed  long  and  deeply,  and  Simon  looked  up  from 
his  work  upon  the  cracked  pike  shaft. 

‘ Art  home-sick,  lad  ? ’ 

d ruly,  Simon,  I think  I must  be.  I would  I were  back 
in  Scotland.’ 

‘Ha,  ha,  this  Marjorie  has  you  still,  despite  her  scurvy 
trick,  said  Simon.  ‘ Have  naught  to  do  with  her,  lad,  when 
we  get  back  ; they  are  all  false,  and  bethink  you  of  the  old 
Indian’s  tale.’ 

‘A  murrain  on  you,  old  croaker,’  shouted  Sir  Jaspar,  who 
had  wakened  suddenly.  What  know  you  of  women  ? Your 
face  would  scare  any  maid  in  London  town.  Now,  look  you, 
Jeremy,  women  have  made  me  what  I am,  and  have  made 
us  three  comrades,  moreover,  a woman  has  given  us  a chance 
of  gaining  this  treasure,  and  as  for  this  maid  of  yours,  I 
doubt  not  it  was  but  a jest  to  test  you.  Good  lack  ! had  I 
taken  to  heart  one  half  the  tricks  which  they  have  played 
on  me,  I had  been  as  solemn  as  our  friend  Simon  there. 
False  or  true,  lovely  or  ugly,  God  bless  them,  say  I,  and  send 
me  a sight  of  some  few  dozen  of  a proper  colour  ere  long  ! ’ 

‘Your  chance  is  but  a faint  one,’  said  I,  ‘for  here  we  are 
without  a ship  full  four  thousand  miles  from  England.’ 

‘Go  to,  go  to,  Jeremy,  are  you  to  turn  croaker  also?  I 
warrant  we  were  in  a worse  plight  when  our  Lady  the  Virgin 
sought  to  have  us,  and  yet  here  we  are,  safe  and  sound,  but 
for  some  few  hundred  flea-bites  and  clothes  fit  for  naught 
but  a crow  scarer.  By  my  head  ! this  pig  we  have  eaten 
must  have  had  the  black  bile  to  cause  such  melancholy. 
Tis  time  we  were  asleep;’  and  with  that  the  little  knight 
winked  gravely  at  us,  and  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  was 
soon  snoring  again. 

‘He  is  a merry  fellow,’  said  Simon,  ‘and  were  it  not  for 
him  and  the  weed,  lad,  we  should  be  in  a sorry  way,  I fear, 
for  these  woods  are  as  gloomy  as  a prison  cell,  but  now' 
Jeremy,  I would  have  your  tale  from  your  own  lips,  for  God 
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knows  how  much  truth  there  wTas  in  the  tale  which  Sir 
Jaspar  told  me.  It  sounded  like  a fable.’ 

But  when  I had  finished,  Simon  found  that  the  knight  had 
lied  but  little  to  him,  and  knew  wrhy  I had  smiled  when  he 
spoke  to  me,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Francis , of  what  he  had  seen 
and  done.  For  three  days  after  this  we  journeyed  on,  but 
could  see  no  sign  of  what  we  sought,  and  we  wondered  much 
why  the  Indian  Chiapas  had  fled  to  this  part  of  the  island,  for 
the  coast  is  wild  with  wooded  cliffs  and  a heavy  surge  breaks 
ever  upon  it,  but  no  doubt  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  dons 
and  had  no  choice  but  to  take  refuge  in  the  dense  forests. 

Our  march  was  now  a trifle  easier,  and  we  talked  more 
freely,  being  by  ourselves,  and  Sir  Jaspar  told  us  tale  after 
tale,  till  at  times  I was  like  to  split  my  sides  with  laughter, 
while  even  Simon  chuckled  at  him,  and  what  with  this  and 
the  fact  that  it  had  grown  cooler,  our  spirits  rose,  and  three 
merrier  adventurers  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  in  all 
the  western  lands.  We  talked  of  many  matters  whenever  we 
halted,  and  amongst  other  things  of  swordsmanship,  and  so 
it  befell  that  Sir  Jaspar,  calling  to  my  mind  my  tales  of  the 
fights  with  Dick  Honeyman  and  the  French  bully,  challenged 
me  to  a trial  with  rapiers,  and  as  he  had  boasted  much  of  his 
skill  and  had  slain  one  man,  at  least,  in  duello,  which  I had 
never  done,  I was  in  doubt  whether  to  test  him  or  not ; but 
at  last,  being  minded  to  see  if  he  knew  the  old  wrist  stroke,  I 
assented,  and  with  Simon  as  judge  we  doffed  our  armour  and 
doublets  and  set  to  work  on  a level  piece  of  ground  by  the 
side  of  a tiny  stream,  after  having  guarded  the  sword  points. 

I soon  found  that  Sir  Jaspar  was  no  mean  opponent,  for 
if  he  had  not  all  the  feints  of  De  Cusac  or  the  wrist  power 
of  De  Papillon,  yet  he  was  as  supple  as  the  tree  they  call 
the  bamboo,  and  his  rapier  glided  hither  and  thither  like  an 
eel,  while  he  shouted  and  twisted  and  jerked  his  body  in  a 
ludicrous  fashion,  but  one  mighty  hard  to  follow.  For  a 
time  I could  hardly  parry  his  thrusts,  being  rusty  with  long 
want  of  practice,  but  as  the  sweat  began  to  come  out  upon 
me  I warmed  to  the  work,  and  my  long  reach  stood  me  in 
good  stead,  so  that  Sir  Jaspar  left  off  his  antics  and  was 
kept  busy  and  upon  his  guard.  I tried  him  a dozen  ways, 
but  lie  foiled  me,  and  at  last,  thinking  himself  secure  of 
victory,  he  smiled  and  gave  me  a little  nod. 
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* Ha,  ha  ! Jeremy,’  he  said,  * what  of  this  great  wrist  stroke 
of  yours  ? ’ 

‘ The  wrist  stroke  ? ’ said  I.  ‘ Dost  mean  De  Cusac’s  ? ’ 

‘Even  so.’ 

‘Why,’  said  I,  ‘there  it  is,’  and  with  that  I gave  the  old 
twist,  and  Sir  Jasper  stood  empty-handed,  with  so  bewildered 
a look  upon  his  face  that  Simon  and  I roared  with  laughter. 

‘By  my  head  !’  said  the  little  knight,  and  scratched  the 
same.  He  picked  up  his  rapier  and  looked  at  it,  and  then 
he  looked  at  me,  and  then  he  whistled  softly  to  himself  and 
put  on  his  doublet,  nor  did  he  say  much  for  a couple  of 
hours  thereafter,  only  at  night  he  told  us  what  we  had  not 
known  before,  that  he  had  been  accounted  the  best  with  the 
small  sword  in  all  London  town,  and  yet,  he  added,  1 1 am 
but  second  in  this  isle  of  Trinidad.’ 

‘ For  shame,  Sir  Jaspar,’  said  I,  ‘ you  take  no  thought  of 
the  dons.’ 

‘ Go  to,  go  to,  Jeremy,’  he  answered.  ‘ I am  content  to 
bow  to  you,  but  as  for  any  don — ’ He  shook  his  head,  and 
afterwards  I came  upon  him  trying  to  fathom  the  mystery  of 
the  stroke,  but  he  knew  not  the  trick  which  lies  chiefly. — But 
that  is  for  others  to  find  out,  and  I must  on  with  my  tale. 

For  three  days  more  then  we  held  on  our  way  till  we  were 
well-nigh  at  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  we  marvelled 
much  at  the  beauty  of  the  woods.  There  were  long  smooth 
trees  with  greasy  stems,  others  with  curious  tufted  tops,  and 
many,  even  of  the  largest,  bore  brilliant  blossoms.  On  the 
hill  ridges  were  rows  of  graceful  palms,  some  bearing  great 
green  nuts,  some  without  fruit,  but  all  beautiful,  while  there 
were  many  of  the  huge  ceiba  trees,  yet  none  like  that  of  which 
the  Indian  had  spoken.  The  ground  was  covered  with  long 
coarse  grass  and  short-stemmed  plants,  twisting  creepers  and 
low  bushes  with  strange  berries  and  stranger  flowers,  under 
which  lurked  snakes  and  crawling  creatures,  and  twice  I saw 
those  hideous  and  hairy  spiders  of  which  I had  heard,  and 
truly  they  looked  like  imps  of  darkness,  being  as  large  as  any 
toad,  and  thrice  as  ugly.  Also,  though  we  saw  none  of  them, 
there  are  in  some  parts  crabs  which  live  upon  the  land  and 
the  Arrawaks  eat  them,  and,  ’tis  said,  esteem  them  a deli- 
cacy ; but  this  I doubt,  for  a crab  without  the  flavour  of  the 
sea  must  be  like  an  egg  without  salt;  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  me. 
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Now  I could  write  much  of  trees  twisted  and  aged  as  any 
wizard,  of  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage  and  harsh  cries,  of 
great  moths  and  beetles,  and  bright  shining  flies  which  flit  to 
and  fro  in  the  night  time  like  glowworms  fitted  with  wings,  but 
I know  full  well  that  others  have  written  of  these  strange  lands, 
and,  as  I have  said,  I am  but  a plain  man  and  but  a poor 
hand  at  a description,  therefore  it  behoves  me  to  continue 
with  my  tale  of  how  we  found  the  treasure  of  the  skull,  and 
with  it  something  we  had  no  wish  to  find,  and  which  well-nigh 
made  an  end  of  Jeremy  the  Squat,  as  shall  in  time  be  seen 

It  was  on  a bright  morning,  an  hour  after  we  had  bathed 
in  a clear  pool,  that,  on  reaching  a high  ridge,  we  found  our 
selves  looking  down  upon  a wondrous  scene,  and  what  was 
more,  found  that  at  last  we  had,  beyond  a doubt,  discovered 
the  great  ceiba  tree,  and  at  the  sight  we  raised  a mighty 
shout.  Sir  Jaspar  also  hailed  the  tree  in  wondrous  language, 
and  made  us  a speech  as  to  the  reward  of  those  who  are 
diligent,  till  Simon  bade  him  remember  that  we  had  not  come 
thither  to  carry  off  a huge  tree,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
knew  if  the  skull  was  there,  and  if  it  was,  whether  the 
gems  were  yet  in  it,  and  so  the  little  knight  sobered  down 
and  rested  content  with  gazing  at  the  scene  before  us.  From 
the  ridge  we  could  see  beneath  us  three  low  but  wooded  hill 
ranges,  stretching  from  a single  point  of  cliff  at  the  ocean  s 
edge  away  to  the  southward.  Narrow'  valleys  ran  between 
each,  and  away  beyond  the  furthest  ridge  vTas  a vast  stretch 
of  sea,  the  w'aters  which  washed  the  island’s  eastern  shores 
and  reached  to  the  old  world  and  to  the  unknown. 

Now  this  w'as  all  beautiful  and  well  worth  the  seeing,  but 
what  we  gazed  at  was  the  crest  of  the  cliff — the  meeting- 
place  of  the  hill  ranges — for  upon  its  summit,  as  the 
Indian  Chiapas  had  said,  there  stood,  solitary  and  alone,  a 
mighty  tree,  spreading  out  at  its  top,  against  the  sea  and 
sky,  long  branches— which,  even  at  the  distance  from  which 
we  viewed  it,  looked  dead  and  bare  — and  we  could  see 
lying  around  this  ancient  giant  of  the  woods  other  trees, 
which  had  been  struck  down  by  some  bolt  from  Heaven, 
and  were  crumbling  to  fragments,  choked  by  creepers  and 
eaten  up  with  insects.  We  did  not  see  all  this  from  where 
we  stood,  and  it  took  us  a full  four  hours  ere  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  great  tree,  for  first  we  had  to  descend,  then 
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cross  a broad  valley,  where  the  ground  was  swampy  and 
gave  out  evil  odours,  and  then  there  was  the  nearest  of  the 
hill  ranges  to  ascend  and  traverse;  but  at  last  we  gained 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  stood  awhile  to  gain  back  0111- 
breaths  and  gaze  around  us. 

It  was  a wondrous  place,  and  an  uncanny  one  to  bool. 
The  giant  tree  towered  upwards,  clad  with  innumerable 
creepers,  and  ended  in  a tuft  of  rotting  branches,  dead  and 
leafless.  A huge  rift  split  its  mighty  stem  on  one  side,  from 
the  summit  to  some  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  where 
there  was  a gaping  hole  half  hidden,  as  was  the  rift,  by  the 
climbing  plants,  and  in  it  the  rift  ended  ; but  the  tree  gave 
forth  a dull  and  hollow  sound  when  Simon  struck  it  with 
his  hatchet  at  a part  free  from  creepers.  Looking  over  the 
cliff  edge,  one  gazed  down  upon  the  sea,  which  thundered 
hea\i:y  upon  the  rocky  shore,  and  left  a line  of  snowy  surf 
like  an  edging  of  white  fur  to  a cloak  of  green.  Around  the 
ceiba,  for  a space  of  twenty  yards,  lay  the  victims  of  the 
thunder-bolt — mouldering  trunks,  some  thick,  some  slender, 
snake-like  roots  and  gnarled  branches,  all  alike  covered  by 
the  vines  and  creepers — while  beyond  rose  the  living  trees, 
the  dense  woods  which  stretched  in  an  unbroken  mass  away 
to  the  southward,  covering  the  mountain-side  and  shroud- 
ing the  valleys— a vast,  leafy  arbour,  still  and  quiet  in  the 
tropic  heat.  We  had  need  of  care,  howbeit,  for  the  fallen 
trees  gave  cover  and  a hiding-place  for  numberless  snakes, 
which  rustled  out  of  our  way  as  we  drew  near  the  ceiba; 
but  they  feared  us  more  than  we  feared  them,  and  we 
escaped  them  without  harm,  having  become  used  to  them 
and  knowing  their  ways. 

At  last,  then,  we  reached  the  tree  of  Chiapas,  but  though 
we  were  glad  of  it,  yet  we  looked  at  one  another  in  dismay, 
for  the  Indian  had  not  said  where  the  skull  lay  hidden,  and 
we  knew  not  whether  it  was  within  the  tree,  was  concealed 
amongst  the  creepers,  or  was  buried  between  the  ceiba's 
mighty  roots ; yet,  having  come  thus  far,  we  were  not 
minded  to  return  empty-handed,  and,  ns  Sir  Jaspar  said,  ‘it 
was  no  likely  thing  that  any  mortal  had  stood  upon  ’this 
spot  since  Chiapas  had  hidden  the  skull,  with  its  gleaming 
eyes  and  precious  store.’ 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

OF  THE  HOLLOW  TREE,  AND  THE  EYES  WHICH  MOVED 

IN  very  truth,’  said  Simon,  ‘ ’tis  a safe  hiding-place,  for 
what  man  would  dream  of  wealth  in  such  a spot  ? But 
how  are  we  to  find  this  skull  ? ’ . 

Thereupon  we  held  a council,  and  resolved  to  seek  it  in 
the  easiest  and  most  likely  place,  which,  without  doubt,  was 
within  the  tree ; and  so  at  length  I,  as  being  the  shortest  and 
the  best  climber,  was  deputed  to  scale  the  great  ceiba,  as 
high  as  the  hole  wherein  the  rift  ended,  and  there  to  take 

an  observation.  . „ , , . , - , 

Straightway,  nothing  loth,  I doffed  whatever  might  impede 
me,  and,  taking  firm  hold  of  the  strong  creepers,  I draggeo 
myself  upwards  and  was  soon  level  with  the  opening,  ana 
this  without  difficulty,  for  the  strong,  twining  stems  afforded 
both  good  finger  and  foot  hold,  and  would  have  borne  a 
much  greater  weight  than  mine.  Very  cautiously  I pushed 
my  head  through  the  hole,  and  took  good  care  to  glance 
upwards  in  the  first  place,  for,  if  I am  naught  else,  I am  still, 
and  ever  have  been,  a canny  man,  as  we  say  in  life. 

I looked  upwards,  I say,  but  could  see  nothing  sa\  e the 
long  tube  of  the  tree,  and  the  line  of  light  which  showed 
through  the  great  crack,  and  having  thus  made  sure  that 
there  was  naught  which  might  take  me  unawares,  I turned 
my  gaze  downwards,  and  at  once  I started  and  gave  a cry, 
half  of  joy,  half  of  astonishment,  for  at  the  foot  of  the  hollow 
tree  gleamed  two  spots  of  light,  showing  through  the  dark- 
ness like  two  glowworms,  two  spots  set  close  together,  as 
the  gems  in  the  eyeholes  of  the  skull  of  the  king  should  be. 

In  my  eagerness  to  see  if  it  was  indeed  the  treasure  I drew 
myself  further  upwards  and  leaned  far  forwards  within  the 
trunk,  and  then  there  was  a sudden  crack,  the  wood  at  the 
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edge  of  the  hole  crumbled  beneath  me,  I grasped  wildly  at 
nothing,  and  with  a smothered  cry  fell  in  a huddled  heap 
down  into  the  gloomy  cavity.  It  was  a fall  of  full  nine  feet,  but 
I lit  on  something  soft  though  firm,  and  quickly  knew  I was 
uninjured,  and  therefore  began  to  get  upon  my  feet. 

But  as  I did  so,  to  my  fear  and  horror,  that  upon  which 
I sat  began  to  move,  began  to  glide  from  under  me,  smoothly 
and  without  sound,  and  then  with  my  tongue  cleaving  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  and  a strange  feeling  at  the  roots  of  my 
hair,  I saw  the  two  gleaming  spots,  the  gems  in  the  skull  of 
the  king  as  I had  thought,  rise  slowly  and  begin  to  glow  of 
a brighter  colour,  and  then  as  a strange  hissing  sound  came 
to  my  ears,  they  began  to  draw  closer  to  me,  moving  from 
side  to  side,  while  there  was  that  in  them  which  held  me 
spellbound,  unable  to  utter  cry  or  move  a limb. 

Good  lack  ! I know  not  what  I thought  of  as  I sat  there 
in  the  darkness  and  waited  for  what  would  happen  next.  I 
could  hear  Simon’s  and  Sir  Jaspar’s  laughter,  and  then  they 
called  out  to  me,  but  I could  not  answer  them,  being,  as  I have 
said,  struck  dumb  with  the  horror  of  the  thing  which  glided 
beneath  me,  and  the  steady  glow  of  the  eyes  which  moved. 

How  long  I would  have  thus  sat  I know  not,  but  my  hand, 
which  had  fallen  to  my  side,  touched  something  smooth  and 
cold,  something  which  rippled  in  little  writhes  at  the  touch. 

Quickly  I passed  my  fingers  over  it,  and  they  told  me  it 
was  round  in  shape,  yet  I could  not  grasp  it,  for  it  was  large, 
and  lay,  or  rather  moved,  amongst  other  things  of  the  same 
shape  and  feel,  and  they  seemed  heaped  together,  one  glid- 
ing upon  the  other,  noiselessly,  but  ever  coming  and  going, 
and  I knew  they  were  the  coils  of  some  huge  serpent,  such 

as  I had  heard  were  to  be  found  in  the  densest  forests 

great  monstrous  snakes,  of  mighty  girth  and  length  which 
were  called  constrictors. 

Now,  with  this  knowledge,  my  senses  returned  to  me,  and 
I shouted  loudly  to  Simon  and  Sir  Jaspar,  and  staggered  to 
my  feet,  yet  well-nigh  slipped  on  the  great  coils  as  I did  so. 
As  if  in  answer  to  my  shout,  there  rose  out  of  the  deepest 
gloom,  into  the  faint  light  which  streamed  downwards  from 
the  hole,  a hideous  head,  in  which  glowed  the  spots  of  light, 
and  in  which  were  set  great  fangs,  long  and  curved,  while 
from  the  mouth  a forked  tongue  darted  out  and  in. 
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I stared  at  it  as  it  came  closer  to  me,  and  then,  fearing  it 
would  bewitch  me  by  its  baleful  glance,  I looked  away  from 
it,  and  there  at  the  opening  was  Simon’s  face,  and  on  it  a 
look  of  horror,  so  that  I knew  he  saw  in  some  measure  what 
had  befallen  me. 

Next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  the  next  there  came  the 
sound  of  a heavy  blow  upon  the  trunk,  and  then  another  and 
yet  another,  and  I knew  they  were  cutting  into  the  ceiba 
with  the  hatchets. 

At  this  I plucked  up  courage  and  drew  the  dagger  from 
my  waist  belt,  but  somehow  it  slipped  from  my  fingers.  I 
stooped  and  groped  for  it,  but  in  vain.  I could  feel  nothing 
but  thecoilsof  the  mighty  reptile  asheunfolded  himself  forthe 
struggle,  to  do  battle  with  the  intruder  of  his  strange  castle. 

As  I searched  in  frantic  haste,  I suddenly  felt  a touch — a 
something  moving  across  my  back,  and  then  knew  that  the 
serpent  was  upon  me,  was  about  to  circle  me  and  crush  me 
to  a shapeless  pulp.  With  a sharp  jerk  I darted  aside,  but 
stumbled  and  fell  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  and  had  but 
time  to  get  upon  my  feet  ere  the  monster  could  seize  me. 

Scarce  knowing  what  I did,  I grasped  his  thin  and  clammy 
neck  with  both  my  hands,  and  dug  my  fingers  fiercely  into 
his  scales  and  strove  to  thrust  away  his  head,  while  a wild 
fury  took  possession  of  me,  and  I put  out  all  my  strength 
upon  him.  To  and  fro  he  lashed  himself,  and  I could  feel 
his  coil  striving  to  encircle  my  feet,  but  hither  and  thither  I 
skipped  and  jumped  upon  him,  and  tightened  my  grasp 
upon  his  throat.  He  had  not  room  enough  to  seize  me, 
being  tightly  packed  within  the  tree,  and  his  body  rustled 
and  writhed  amongst  the  dead  wood,  and  he  hissed  and 
struggled,  while  I strove  to  choke  him  and  longed  to  tear 
his  ugly  head  from  off  his  neck. 

All  the  time  I could  hear  the  thud  of  the  hatchets,  and  I 
wondered  how  thick  the  shell  of  the  ceiba  was,  and  if  my 
strength  would  last,  and  I called  out  to  them  to  make  haste, 
and  was  answered  by  a shout  which  thrilled  me  with  hope. 

As  if  the  snake  knew  it  was  a matter  of  time,  he  redoubled 
his  efforts  and  spun  round  and  round,  dragging  me  with 
him,  and  then  strove  to  raise  himself  to  the  hole,  but  I 
forced  him  downwards,  though  my  hands  cramped  with  the 
strain  upon  them,  and  the  sweat  poured  from  me,  while  a 
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stifling  dust  arose  around  us  and  half-blinded  and  choked 
me,  and  a heavy  odour  filled  my  nostrils.  I soon  found 
that  the  fever  had  sapped  my  strength,  and  though  I fought 
on  and  relaxed  not  my  grip  one  whit,  yet  I grew  limp  and 
tired,  and  could  do  no  more  than  hang  on  heavily  and  pray 
that  Simon  and  Sir  Jaspar  were  nearly  through  the  trunk. 

Gradually  my  senses  failed  me,  the  thud  of  the  hatchets 
came  to  my  ears  in  a rhythmic  measure,  and  I seemed  to 
dance  with  the  snake  to  the  sound  of  the  blows  till  I grew 
giddy  and  faint,  and  then  a feeling  of  great  blackness  came 
over  me.  It  seemed  as  if  I was  whirling  to  and  fro  in 
a vast  empty  space,  and  when  I came  to  myself  I found 
Simon  striving  to  loosen  my  grasp  on  the  dead  reptile’s  neck, 
and  finding  it  no.  easy  matter,  for,  as  I live,  I had  driven  my 
fingers  full  one  inch  into  the  serpent’s  flesh  in  my  frantic 
efforts  to  keep  his  head  away  from  me. 

As  for  the  constrictor,  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  his  blunt- 
snouted head  a battered  mass,  and  his  body  cut  and  gashed 
by  the  hatchets,  while  to  his  tail  was  fastened  something  of 
a red  colour,  and  as  I looked  at  it,  I laughed,  feeble  and 
half  dead  though  I was,  for  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
one  of  Sir  Jaspar’s  kerchiefs,  which  he  still  wore  under  the 
ruff  that  had  been  Ned  Saltcombe’s. 

Afterwards  Simon  told  me  their  part  of  the  tale,  though, 
in  very  truth,  Sir  Jaspar  had  more  to  say  concerning  it  than 
the  pikeman  ; yet  when  Simon  bade  him  tell  the  tale  if  he 
must  have  his  word,  the  little  knight  merely  chuckled  and 
held  his  peace  till  he  saw  occasion  for  some  jest  or  quibble. 
He  and  Simon  had  been  mightily  tickled  to  see  the  edge  of 
the  hole  give  way  under  me,  and  had  laughed  heartily  at  my 
ill-fortune,  till  they  heard  my  cry  for  help.  They  feared  I 
had  broken  some  bone  or  other,  and  Simon  had  mounted 
up  to  the  opening  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  there  had 
got  a faint  glimpse  of  the  snake’s  head,  and  seen,  as  I had, 
the  gleaming  eyes.  A moment  later,  he  and  Sir  Jaspar  were 
at  work  upon  the  trunk,  and  they  were  not  many  minutes 
cutting  a way  in,  for  the  wood  was  old  and  rotting  in  many 
places,  but  when  they  had  made  a hole  in  the  stem,  what 
should  come  forth  but  the  com.trictor’s  tail,  for  the  reptile 
saw  a chance  to  uncoil  himself  in  this  fashion  and  so  to 
make  an  end  of  me.  But  he  had  not  reckoned  on  the 
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worthy  pair  without,  for  in  a twinkling  Sir  Jaspar  had  loosed 
his  kerchief  and  hitched  it  round  the  tail,  and  then  he  and 
Simon  had  laid  hold  upon  it,  and  so  in  very  truth  had  helped 
the  constrictor  to  make  his  way  out  backwards,  till  at  last, 
finding  he  came  easily,  Simon  set  to  work  to  make  the  hole 
bigger,  for,  as  he  said  to  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘ I warrant  we  find 
friend  Jeremy  at  the  snake’s  head,  and  I would  not  be  this 
snake  for  all  the  gems  within  the  skull.’  And  it  was  as  he 
had  said,  but  they  had  to  drag  the  last  part  of  the  reptile 
free,  for  as  soon  as  he  had  room  within,  he  had  tried  to  coil 
himself  round  me,  but  they  had  foiled  him,  though  they 
could  do  little  more  than  keep  him  straight  and  cut  at  him 
with  the  hatchets.  Howbeit,  by  the  time  his  head  was  at 
the  hole,  they  had  well-nigh  killed  him,  having  broken  his 
back  in  two  places,  and  torn  the  scales  half  off  his  tail,  and 
as  soon  as  his  head  was  free  they  fell  upon  him  and  made 
an  end  of  him,  and,  as  Sir  Jaspar  said, — 

‘ By  Queen  Bess,  Jeremy,  I though  you  had  reached  heaven 
at  last,  till  I saw  your  fingers  striving  to  tighten  on  the. brute’s 
neck,  and  then  I knew  that  there  was  yet  fight  left  in  you, 
and  thanked  God,  but  wondered  what  next  you  would  do, 
for  you  are  ever  out  of  frying-pan  into  fire.’ 

‘ What  next,’  said  I,  gasping  the  while,  ‘ what  next  ? I opine 
the  skull  is  yet  to  be  found,’  and  at  this  they  both  laughed 
merrily,  for  it  showed  them  that  if  my  body  was  safe,  so  were 
my  senses,  and,  to  say  truth,  they  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  skull  and  the  treasure,  being  taken  up  with  the  dead 
snake,  which  was  such  an  one  as  none  of  us  had  ever  seen 
before,  not  even  Simon,  despite  all  his  travelling. 

Four-and-twenty  feet  he  measured,  and  in  girth,  at  the 
middle,  was  of  the  thickness  of  a man’s  body.  His  scales 
were  large,  and  in  colour  he  was  of  a yellowish-brown,  with 
thick  dark  bars  across  the  back  and  a little  pattern  like  a 
latticed  window  upon  the  sides.  When  we  had  opened  him  we 
.ound  the  better  part  of  a deer  within  him,  and  when  I saw  this, 
I thanked  God  the  deer  was  there,  for  had  it  not  been  so.  I 
fear  me  much  I had  been  there  instead,  as  these  great  reptiles 
lie  sluggish  after  a meal  and  loose  much  of  their  strength. 

It  was  strange  to  think  of  him  living  here  year  in  and  year 
out  sallying  from  the  hole  in  quest  of  food  and  climbing  back 
again  into  the  great  lone  tree  to  coil  himself  up  and  pass  the 
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time  in  slumber  amongst  the  wood  chips  and  the  dust,  and 
God  only  knows  what  he  must  have  thought  when,  in  a 
huddled  heap,  I came  thump  upon  his  back  and  wakened 
him  for  his  last  fight.  It  had  come  very  near  being  my  last  fight 
also,  howbeit,  and  I could  do  nought  but  lie  upon  my  back 
and  feel  my  fingers  tingling  as  the  cramp  left  them,  and  long 
for  a little  peace  in  life,  for  a man  may  have  more  stirring 
than  he  bargains  for,  and  I wondered  how  I had  ever  envied 
De  Cusac  his  doings  and  adventures.  Finding  I was  weak 
and  helpless,  Simon  and  Sir  Jaspar  raised  me  and  carried  me 
into  the  shade  of  the  trees  which,  as  I have  said,  bounded 
this  weird  and  desolate  cliff-top,  and  very  comforting  I found 
it,  for  by  this  time  the  sun  had  nearly  reached  his  full 
strength  and  beat  down  fiercely  upon  us,  while  there  was  little 
or  no  breeze  to  temper  the  heat.  Thereafter,  Simon  crawled 
into  the  tree  and  searched  for  the  skull,  and  at  last  he  found 
it,  as  I learned  from  the  wild  shouts  which  reached  me.  At 
first  there  was  no  sign  of  it,  but  after  groping  in  the  wood 
dust,  he  had  come  upon  it  buried  deep,  and  as  Chiapas  had 
not  lied  to  him  on  this  count,  neither  had  he  deceived  him 
with  regard  to  the  treasure.  The  eyeholes  still  held  the 
great  red  gems,  and  within  were  others,  thirteen  in  all,  an  un- 
lucky number,  as  Sir  Jaspar  said,  but  we  paid  no  heed  to  him. 

Moreover,  Simon  found  that  the  tree  had  not  rotted  equally 
within,  but  that  a narrow  ledge  ran  half  round  it,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  by  this  means  that  the  constrictor  was  wont  to 
reach  the  hole,  as,  despite  his  length,  I doubt  much  whether 
without  support  he  could  have  raised  himself  so  as  to  crawl 
out  and  reach  the  ground. 

They  brought  the  skull  to  me,  and,  as  Sir  Jaspar  said,  ‘it 
was  a strange  nest-egg.’  It  was  the  skull  of  one  who  must 
have  been  a large  man  in  his  day,  and  the  ridges  for  the 
muscles  and  sinews  were  well  marked,  while  the  under  jaw, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  upper  part  by  silver,  in  the  form  of 
a thread,  was  heavy,  and  bore  great  teeth.  The  bones  had 
been  cleaned  and  polished  till  they  were  white  and  pure,  but 
there  were  stains  on  them  in  some  parts,  and  one  especially 
over  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  which  made  me  think  of  the 
Spaniard  whom  Chiapas  had  tracked,  and  wearied,  and  slain. 
But  if  the  skull  itself  was  full  of  interest,  how  much  more 
were  the  two  eyes  it  bore,  stones  of  the  bigness  of  a pigeon’s 
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egg,  of  a dark  crimson  hue,  and  with  a sullen  gleam,  as  if 
there  lurked  in  them  a knowledge  of  hidden  things  and  of 
deeds  of  blood  and  vengeance.  They  were  fixed  in  the  eye- 
holes at  the  back  parts  as  the  under  jaw  was  fixed,  and  the 
silver  thread  passed  through  a tiny  hole  in  each,  and  was 
fastened  cunningly  to  the  bones.  As  Chiapas  had  said,  the 
vault  of  the  skull  had  been  sawn  through,  and  was  fixed  to 
the  under  part  at  the  back,  and  so  it  lifted  upwards  and  fell 
back  like  the  lid  of  an  ale-jug;  and  as  Simon  thus  opened 
the  skull,  despite  our  knowledge  of  its  contents,  we  cried 
aloud,  for  there  was  a gleam  of  many  colours,  and  nestling 
in  the  little  holes  and  crevices  were  wondrous  gems,  smaller 
than  the  great  eyes,  yet  very  beautiful.  Sir  Jaspar,  who  knew 
the  value  of  such  stones,  gave  thanks,  and  to  ease  his  mind 
danced  around  us  like  one  whose  wits  are  gone,  and  then 
fell  to  picking  out  the  stones  and  handling  them  gently,  and 
gazing  through  them  at  the  sunlight  till  he  was  satisfied,  and 
then  he  heaved  a great  sigh,  and  whistled  softly  to  himself. 

‘ By  Queen  Bess,’  said  he,  * I would  this  were  London 
town  and  yonder  water  Thames,  for  this  is  a ticklish  charge, 
and  what  with  fever,  dons,  sharks  and  tempests,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  having  Master  Jeremy  Clephane  with  us — ’ 

1 Hold,’  cried  Simon,  ‘ who  is  the  gloomy  prophet  now  ? ’ 
and  the  little  knight  laughed  and  vowed  that  Simon  had  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  then  we  all  three  counted  the  gems 
and  took  note  of  them. 

I have  said  that  those  with  the  skull  were  smaller  than 
the  red  eyes,  and  so  for  the  most  part  they  were,  but  in  the 
great  hole  at  the  base  of  the  head  there  was  a stone  which 
filled  it  up,  being  wedged  in  it,  and  this  gem  was  the 
greatest  of  all,  and  yet  unlike  the  rest.  It  was  of  a rounded 
form,  and  in  colour  was  dim  till  the  sunlight  caught  it,  and  then 
it  flashed  and  gleamed  in  lustre  like  to  a tiny  humming  bird, 
for  every  colour  glowed  in  it,  purple  and  crimson,  green,  blue 
and  gold,  shifting  and  blending  as  one  may  see  in  the  great 
shells  of  the  tropics,  till  one  could  not  tire  of  gazing  at  it. 

1 What  is  it  ? ’ I cried,  having  no  knowledge  of  gems, 
save  the  names  of  a few. 

“’Tis  an  opal,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘but  never  has  any 
Christian  seen  the  like  of  it.  By  my  head,  Simon,  you  did 
well  to  save  that  old  rogue  of  an  Indian,  and  to  think  that 
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with  all  this  as  his  dower  he  was  befooled  by  a woman.  I 
have  no  words  for  him  ! ’ 

‘ Mon  Dieu  1 ’ I answered,  1 is  what  De  Cusac  would  have 
said  in  such  a case.  But  what  of  the  other  stones  ? ’ 

‘ Here,’  he  said,  picking  out  a green  stone,  1 is  an  emerald, 
these  blue  are  sapphires,  yet  only  one  of  the  three  looks  to 
me  of  much  value,  the  four  colourless  are,  as  you  know, 
diamonds,  this  little  red  fellow  is  a ruby  like  our  friends 
outside,  and  what  this  is  I know  not,’  and  he  lifted  out  the 
last,  a stone  apple-green  in  colour,  but  like  a pebble,  dull,  yet 
so  vivid  was  the  green  of  it  that  it  had  a beauty  all  its  own. 

It  was  in  shape  oblong,  and  its  corners  had  been  rounded 
off,  while  it  was  quite  flat  on  either  side,  and  in  size  was 
equal  to  a dozen  dice  blocks  set  end  to  end.  I have  often 
wondered  since  what  the  curious  stone  might  have  been, 
for,  as  you  will  find,  if  you  read  onwards,  Sir  Jaspar’s  fears 
were  not  without  foundation.  As  far  as  I can  tell,  it  never 
reached  one  who  has  true  knowledge  of  such  things.* 

When  we  had  made  an  end  of  turning  over  the  stones,  we 
set  the  skull  down  and  made  a meal  of  some  dried  deer’s 
flesh,  washed  down  by  water,  which  we  carried  in  leathern 
bottles,  and  which  the  heat  had  rendered  tepid  and  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste.  I told  them  something  of  my  feelings 
when  I had  danced  with  the  snake,  and  we  would  have  taken 
the  skin  from  off  him  had  not  the  hatchets  made  a mess  of  it ; 
nevertheless,  Simon  cut  out  one  of  his  great  fangs  for  me,  and 
as  I write  I can  see  it  fixed  upon  the  wall  and  call  to  mind 
how  the  reptile’s  head  rose  into  the  half  light  at  the  sound  of  my 
shout,  and  I shiver  as  I think  of  it  though  long  years  have  passed 
since  then, and  thefingers  which  grasped  thecontsrictor’s  neck 
are  thin  and  bony  now,  and  are  more  fit  to  grasp  the  pen. 

1 We  are  rich  for  life,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘an  only  we  can  get 
this  treasure  home,  but  we  have  need  of  care,  and  look 
you,  I have  a plan.  Let  us  cast  lots  for  these  three  great 
gems,  the  opal  and  the  ruby  eyes,  one  for  each,  as  they  are, 
I opine,  of  more  value  than  ail  the  rest  taken  together,  and 
then  each  of  us  can  hide  which  ever  falls  to  him  among  his 
clothes,  and  should  we  fall  in  with  Indians  or  Spaniards  they 
will  take  the  skull  and  the  other  stones,  hut  will  never  dream 
of  searching  us,  thinking  they  have  found  all.’ 

* Might  not  this  strange  stone  have  been  a chrysopraz? — Ed. 
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‘ But  why  not  hide  all  and  throw  away  the  skull  ? 5 I asked. 
‘ Because  I much  fear  this  fellow  Squabbles.  What  was  his 
reason  for  escaping  ashore  at  Port  d’Espagne  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  our  search,  and  remember,  he  may  have  heard 
some  legend  anent  the  hidden  skull.  What  say  you,  Simon  ? ’ 
‘ I am  at  one  with  you  in  the  matter,  for  our  friend  Jonas, 
as  you  say,  knows  overmuch,  and  better  lose  some  than  all.’ 
‘ Then  so  be  it,’  said  I,  ‘ but  grant  me  this,  that  with 
whichever  jewel  falls  to  my  share  the  skull  comes  also.’ 

‘By  my  head,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘art  about  to  become  a 
magician  ? What  with  the  snake’s  tooth  and  the  king’s  skull 
you  would  conjure  up  Satan  himself,  as  we  are  so  near  his 
realms.  Or  is  it  that  your  brains  have  become  over  big  and 
you  need  twain  to  hold  them  ? ’ 

The  little  knight  laughed  at  his  jest,  and  slapped  his  thigh 
with  merriment. 

‘ Good  lack,’  said  I,  ‘ an  that  is  the  best  your  brains  can 
bring  forth,  ’tis  time  they  were  in  a smaller  skull,  for  fear  they 
should  go  amissing,  but  now  let  us  cast  lots.’ 

Simon  cut  three  sticks  and  held  them  in  his  hand  so  that 
naught  but  their  ends  showed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
who  drew  the  shortest  should  have  the  opal.  As  for  the 
rubies,  they  seemed  of  a similar  value,  and  thus  the  length  of 
the  other  sticks  mattered  not. 

Sir  Jaspar  drew  first,  then  came  my  turn,  and  lastly  Simon’s, 
and,  as  the  little  knight  said,  ‘ Birds  of  a feather  flock  ever 
together,’  for  I had  drawn  the  shortest  stick  and  won  the 
opal. 

‘’Twill  do,’  said  I,  ‘to  stop  up  the  hole  in  the  skull 
again,’  and  then  we  hid  the  great  gems  with  much  care  and 
circumspection,  and  I cut  away  the  silver  fastenings  of  the 
ruby  eyes,  and  found  in  the  doing  of  it  that  the  cramp  had 
left  my  fingers.  After  resting  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I 
felt  myself  again,  though  a trifle  strained  and  wearied,  but 
as  darkness  had  come  down  upon  us,  for  there  is  no  gloam- 
ing in  these  regions,  we  camped  in  the  forest  for  the  night. 
A wondrous  sight  the  old  ceiba  tree  made  in  the  full  moon- 
light, standing  gaunt  and  weird  like  a lonely  sentinel,  watching 
the  vast  sweep  of  the  mighty  ocean,  while  the  night  wind 
rustled  the  tree  leaves  and  made  a low,  moaning  sound  as 
though  it  were  a wailing  dirge  sung  over  the  mangled  carcase 
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of  the  great  constrictor,  which  lay  motionless,  still  and  quiet 
as  the  rotting  tree  stems  amongst  which  it  rested. 

With  the  earliest  light  we  left  this  strange  spot  and  took 
our  way  to  the  westward,  and,  as  we  marched,  we  conferred 
together  as  to  what  we  should  do  next.  It  was  clear  to  us 
that  the  sooner  we  were  afloat  and  bound  for  England’s 
shores  the  better,  though,  how  to  reach  these  same  shores 
was  a ticklish  question,  but  finally  we  hit  upon  a plan 
whereby  we  might  not  only  leave  the  island,  but  might  take 
some  revenge  upon  the  dons,  for  neither  Sir  Jaspar  nor  I 
had  forgotten  the  doings  on  the  San  Fernando,  and,  as  for 
Simon,  he  hated  a don  as  he  did  the  devil,  and  perchance 
a trifle  more.  Yet,  for  all  his  hatred,  Simon  we  knew  full 
well  could  on  occasion  transform  himself  into  as  good  a 
Spaniard  as  one  might  wish  to  see,  and,  as  Sir  Jaspar  said; 
‘ as  ugly  a one,’  and  what  with  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  the  dye  of  a certain  nut,  it  would  have  been  hard  even  for 
Father  Miguel’s  keen  eyes  to  see  that,  instead  of  a rascally 
don,  he  was  an  English  pikeman  and  a proper  one  to  boot. 

Here  then  lay  our  hope,  for  we  were  agreed  to  lie  in 
hiding  near  Port  d’Espagne,  and  if  we  found  the  crew  of  the 
Francis  were  in  the  town,  Simon  was  to  venture  in  and  make 
known  our  plan  to  them,  which  was  no  other  than  to  capture 
the  first  ship  we  could  lay  hands  on,  and  then,  ‘ hey  for  merry 
England,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  but  I thought  of  a land  still  farther 
distant,  and  a long  coast  line  washed  by  the  grey  waters  of  a 
noble  firth,  and  the  straggling  line  of  the  little  town,  of  which 
I had  been,  it  seemed  to  me  long  years  ago,  the  dominie. 

It  was  a pretty  plot  enough,  but  there  were  not  a few 
chances  of  it  failing,  for  we  could  not  tell  if  the  men  had 
reached  the  town,  and  if  they  had,  whether  they  were  still 
there,  and  for  that  matter  we  did  not  know  when  or  where 
we  might  get  a craft  to  carry  us  free;  but  more  than  all,  the 
thought  of  Jonas  Squabbles  and  his  doings  troubled  us,  and 
Simon,  though  he  might  make  a good  Spaniard,  yet  made  a 
squinting  one. 

Still  there  was  no  other  way  open  to  us  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
and  having  passed  through  so  much  in  safety,  wesomchow  fan- 
cied that  Dame  Fortune  would  not  now  play  us  a scurvy  trick, 
but  as  Sir  Jaspar  has  ofttimes  told  me,  the  ways  of  women  are 
past  finding  out,  and  verily  they  did  well  to  dub  Fortune,  dame. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

OF  THE  SECOND  TAKING  OF  THE  SKULL 

HAVING  thus  made  up  our  minds  as  to  what  we  were 
to  do,  we  pressed  forward  steadily,  and  followed  as 
straight  a course  for  the  town  as  possible,  and  we 
found  it  easier  than  it  had  been  when  we  followed  the  coast 
line  from  the  islands  of  the  Bocas  to  the  wild  cliff  top. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  it  was  no  light  matter,  and  had  not  the  trees 
shaded  us  from  the  sun’s  heat,  I fear  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  us;  but,  as  it  was,  we  made  good  progress  and  had 
fair  sport  with  deer  and  other  creatures,  having  one  arque- 
buse  with  us  which  shot  wondrous  straight,  though  I fear  it 
would  be  laughed  at  now  as  cumbersome  and  well-nigh 
useless. 

In  the  little  rivers  we  crossed,  we  found  that  fish  might 
be  taken  without  much  difficulty,  and  it  was  a curious  yet 
cheerful  sight  to  see  the  three  of  us  angling  in  the  early 
morning,  and  though  I am  a modest  man,  yet  I deem  it 
right  to  say  that  I caught  twice  as  many  fish  as  both  the 
others  put  together,  albeit  we  had  sorry  hooks  made  of  bone ; 
but  if  you  ask  me,  there  is  something  in  a Scotchman,  some- 
thing in  the  setting  of  his  teeth,  and  the  grit  that  is  in  him 
which  makes  him  a fisher  whenever  he  has  teeth  to  set  and 
a chance  at  a minnow  or  a wily  trout.  I fear,  however,  that 
you  will  say,  that  is  if  you  are  a Scotchman,  ‘ this  fellow  is 
havering,’  and  wonder  if  I ever  caught  such  a fish  as  you 
did  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  so  I had  best  on  with  my  tale, 
for  there  has  been  more  to  set  down  than  I had  thought 
possible,  and  I begin  to  weary  of  the  task. 

Nevertheless,  I would  in  this  place  make  mention  of  tiny 
fish,  scarce  two  inches  long,  which  are  found  in  some  of  the 
streams,  and,  as  I live,  swim  out  and  nibble  at  the  luckless 
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bather  till  he  tingles  all  over  and  seeks  safety  in  flight, 
thanking  God  the  while  that  these  same  spotted  rascals  were 
not  two  feet  in  length  instead  of  two  inches. 

Though  we  took  good  care  to  keep  away  from  human 
dwellings,  lest  rumour  of  us  should  reach  Port  d’  Espagne,  yet 
we  fell  in  with  two  villages  of  the  Arrawaks,  and  Simon  had 
much  pleasant  converse  with  them,  and  found  that  they 
hated  the  Spaniards  every  whit  as  much  as  he  did,  as  was 
indeed  no  wonder,  for  the  dons,  in  their  search  for  gold, 
took  and  tortured  many  of  them  to  make  them  reveal  its 
whereabouts,  and  the  caciques,  as  the  chiefs  are  called,  were 
mad  with  fury;  but  as  the  tribes  are  scattered  and  have  little 
in  common,  I fear  much  the  Spaniards  have  had  matters 
their  own  way  despite  Raleigh  and  his  doings,  though  I 
cannot  say,  having  heard  no  news  from  these  regions  for 
full  twenty  years. 

At  the  first  village  we  reached,  the  folk  took  us  for  yellow- 
skins,  and  things  would  have  gone  hard  with  us  had  not 
Simon  made  shift  to  speak  with  them  in  the  Carib  tongue. 
When  they  found  we  wTere  enemies  to  the  dons  they  made 
much  of  us  and  prepared  us  a feast,  and  truly  I thought  I 
should  have  split  my  sides  when  Sir  Jaspar  returned  them 
thanks.  They  sat  and  gazed  at  him  with  much  reverence, 
while  he  babbled  on  in  a mixture  of  every  tongue  he  knew, 
bowing  and  waving  his  hands  abroad  and  sounding  his  nose 
to  their  great  wonderment.  Finally  they  took  him  for  some 
great  chief,  and  would  have  had  him  stay  with  them  and 
given  him  a wife,  but,  as  the  little  knight  said,  ‘though  ‘a 
bird  in  the  hand  be  worth  two  in  the  bush,’  yet  I will  have 
naught  to  do  with  dusky  plumage.’ 

If  he  would  have  naught  to  do  with  an  Indian  maid,  how- 
beit,  he  dealt  freely,  as  did  all  of  us,  with  the  fruits,  which 
weremuch  like  those  of  Dominica,  and,  as  I have  said,  pleasant 
in  the  heat,  but  not  of  much  account  in  flavour.  At  last, 
then,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  which,  though  smaller 
than  San  Josef,  the  capital,  yet  bids  fair  to  become  the 
greater,  being  on  the  sea  coast,  and  thus  well  situate  for 
trade.  I can  call  to  mind  the  town  as  we  first  saw  it  from 
the  eastern  side,  from  a great  hill  ridge  crowded  with  palms 
and  a multitude  of  marvellous  trees,  some  with  great,  heavy 
fruits  and  nuts,  and  some  like  mighty  ferns,  and  I opine 
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that  few  men  have  seen  a finer  sight.  Beneath  us  a broad, 
wooded  valley  stretched  downwards  to  open  on  a plain, 
round  which  the  mountains  formed  a half  circle.  Close  to 
the  sea  and  built  upon  this  “savannah,”  as  the  dons  call  it, 
was  the  little  town,  the  sun  shining  on  its  white  houses, 
which  nestled  amongst  a wealth  of  greenery,  and  beyond  it 
were  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  stretching  away  to  the 
westward  to  where  the  mainland  showed  us  a faint  cloud 
upon  the  sky  line. 

To  the  southward,  one  might  follow  the  western  coast, 
low-lying  and  tree-covered,  reaching  to  the  cone-shaped  hill 
of  San  Fernando,  which  seemed  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
one  could  mark  the  point  of  land  stretching  outwards  as  if 
lying  amongst  clouds  and  vapours,  and  I knew  that  away 
beyond  these  parts  lay  the  great,  black  lake,  and  in  it  Ned 
Saltcombe,  with  the  dog  for  company.  Very  beautiful  it 
was,  but  we  had  other  things  of  which  to  think,  and  saw 
with  joy  a small  craft,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  a ship 
with  two  masts  and  a high  poop,  as  we  could  clearly  see,  far 
away  from  her  though  we  were. 

‘Yonder  is  our  deliverer,’  shouted  Sir  Jaspar.  ‘I  will 
wager  you  a ducat  that  we  are  upon  her  deck  ere  a week  is 
past.’ 

‘ Please  God  we  shall  be,’  said  I,  little  thinking  in  what 
fashion  we  were  to  board  her,  and  all  that  should  come  to 
pass  upon  that  little  ship. 

That  night  we  camped  by  the  side  of  a small  stream, 
which  brought  to  my  mind  our  bonnie  Scottish  burns,  in  the 
way  it  rushed  and  bubbled  over  its  stony  bed — here  and 
there  falling  in  tiny  cascades,  now  flowing  swiftly  and 
silently,  anon  purling  along  with  many  a current  and  eddy 
where  the  swirl  was  strong  and  the  channel  deep.  We 
dared  not  light  a fire  lest  it  should  betray  us,  but  we  had 
sufficient  dried  meat  to  make  a fair  supper,  and  the  nigjit 
was  close  and  warm.  There  we  fashioned  our  plan,  taking 
great  care  to  work  out  every  detail  so  that  there  might  be 
no  chance  of  failure,  and  we  tricked  out  Simon  as  a don, 
and  had  hard  work  to  make  him  part  with  his  pike  and 
take  my  rapier  in  its  place,  and  laughed  most  heartily  as  he 
spat,  and  cursed,  and  shrugged  his  great  shoulders,  and 
vowed  that,  despite  his  eye,  he  was  the  finest  yellowskin  we 
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had  ever  seen.  Then,  with  one  as  watch  and  guard,  we  fell 
asleep  to  a chorus  of  strange  croaks  and  chatterings,  shrill 
cries  and  whistles,  and  the  many  strange  sounds  which  birds, 
beasts  and  reptiles  give  forth  at  night  in  the  dense  forests. 

Now,  here  it  is  fitting  that  I should  set  down  the  manner 
in  which  Simon  was,  as  we  hoped,  to  work  out  our  deliver- 
ance—for  though  it  was  but  little  of  a ruse,  yet,  as  I have 
said,  we  could  think  of  none  better,  and  had  no  time  to  spare. 

Simon  was  to  make  a half  circle,  and  come  into  the  town 
from  the  southward,  as  if  from  San  Fernando,  while  we  were 
to  hide  in  the  dense  thickets  which  lay  to  the  northward. 
Simon  was  then  to  find  out  whether  the  men  of  the  Francis 
were  in  the  town,  and  if  so,  to  get  speech  with  them  ; and 
if  they  were  at  liberty,  and  fell  in  with  the  plot,  they  were 
to  come  singly,  or  in  pairs,  to  a meeting-place — the  top  of 
a small  but  well-wooded  knoll — and  bring  food  with  them, 
and  then  we  should  consider  further  the  capture  of  the  ship 
which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  offing.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Spaniards  had  made  prisoners  of  the  Englishmen,  Simon 
was  to  do  what  seemed  best  to  him,  for  he  was  no  novice 
at  such  work,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  could  not  hit 
upon  some  plan  whereby  the  crew  of  the  Francis  might 
turn  the  tables  on  the  dons. 

At  break  of  day  we  were  up  and  stirring,  and  bidding 
Simon  God-speed,  we  watched  him  stride  away  down  the 
valley,  and  ere  he  was  lost  to  sight  he  waved  us  a farewell, 
and  then,  following  the  path  as  it  turned  sharply  to  the 
right,  he  disappeared  from  view,  and  Sir  Jaspar  and  I sat 
down  to  consider  matters,  for  we  were  resolved  not  to  seek 
our  hiding-place  till  nightfall. 

We  were  in  a shady  corner,  close  to  a clump  of  the  tufted 
palms  they  call  groo-groos,  and  the  day  passed  pleasantly 
enough,  Sir  Jaspar  telling  me  tale  after  tale  of  his  life  at 
court,  each  one  more  humorous  than  the  other.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  been  a younger  son,  with  no  prospects  in  life, 
and  had  wandered  to  London.  There,  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  he  lived  by  his  wits,  and,  as  he  said,  despite  hunger 
and  dirt,  cold  and  squalor,  he  had  never  spent  such  a 
jovial  time,  and  I gathered  that  he  had  kept  not  a few  folk 
in  a perpetual  dread  of  him  and  his  tricks.  Then  there  had 
come  to  him  a sudden  change  in  fortune — his  father  and 
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elder  brother  dying  within  a month  of  each  other — and  he 
found  himself  the  sole  possessor  of  a title,  a small  estate, 
and  a fair  sum  of  gold  pieces.  At  once  he  altered  his 
manner  of  living,  and  danced  attendance  on  the  Queen  and 
her  ladies,  and  what  with  his  skill  with  the  rapier,  and  his 
cleverness  in  the  writing  of  witty  verses,  he  soon  became 
known,  as  I found  afterwards,  as  a man  dangerous  to  have 
overmuch  to  do  with  unless  he  was  your  firm  friend,  for,  if 
crossed,  he  had  a habit  of  using  his  tongue  upon  you,  and 
if  that  failed,  his  sword  point ; and,  of  a truth,  if  you  escaped 
the  first,  you  stood  little  chance  with  the  second. 

Heaven  knows,  he  looked  but  little  of  a courtier  as  he  sat 
opposite  me  with  his  legs  crossed,  working  away  at  a bone 
which  he  was  fast  cleaning.  To  say  truth,  he  looked  more 
like  a strolling  player  with  whom  things  had  fared  ill,  and 
who  had  taken  to  playing  the  poacher  for  a time. 

His  flat  cap  of  purple  velvet,  set  jauntily  upon  one  side  of 
his  head,  bore  naught  but  the  stump  of  what  had  once  been 
a white  and  curling  feather ; he  wore  the  ruff  round  his  neck 
merely  to  keep  his  kerchiefs  clean,  for  these  he  washed  every 
day  with  great  care  and  dried  them  in  the  sun ; albeit,  he 
had  given  up  sounding  his  nose  so  often,  there  being  none 
to  hear  but  Simon  and  myself.  His  once  gay  doublet  was 
torn  and  dirty  in  many  places,  but  he  had  patched  it  here 
and  there  with  portions  of  cloth  he  carried  with  him,  and  as 
these  were  of  different  colours  and  textures,  and  had  served 
also  to  furnish  a seat  to  his  breeches,  he  was  a somewhat 
odd  spectacle  when  upon  the  march,  and  would  have  put 
many  a mountebank  to  shame.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
mightily  proud  of  his  costume,  although  he  made  a jest  of  it 
himself,  and  vowed  he  would  appear  in  it  at  the  next  festival 
and  set  all  London  town  by  the  ears. 

‘ Ha,  Jeremy,  my  worthy  friend,’  he  cried,  ‘you  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  lived  as  yet.’ 

‘ Good  lack  ! ’ I answered,  ‘ if  much  more  awaits  me  I 
shall  wish  I had  ne’er  been  born.  Pray  God  I have  some- 
what of  peace  for  ten  years  to  come.’ 

‘Well,  well,  my  Scot,  everyone  to  his  own  taste,  but  give 
me  a supper  at  the  Pull  tavern,  a few  roving  blades,  a half- 
dozen  quill-drivers,  and  a fat  man  with  no  sense  and  a heavy 
purse,  and  I warrant  you  I will  spend  an  evening  to  my  lik- 
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ing,  and  yet  walk  fully  half  way  homewards  ; and  though  I say 
it,  there  are  few  can  do  better.’ 

‘ It  seems  to  me,’  said  I,  ‘ ’twas  high  time  you  made  this 
voyage  for  health’s  sake,  if  for  naught  else.’ 

1 Mayhap,  mayhap,’  said  the  little  knight,  shaking  his  head, 
‘ but  I came  very  near  having  all  my  ailments  cured  as  the 
leeches  cure  them.’ 

‘ And  how  may  that  be  ? ’ I asked. 

‘ By  making  an  end  of  their  poor  victims,  and  the  sicknesses 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  Jeremy,  yet  for  all  that  I am  well 
pleased  that  I embarked  aboard  the  poor  old  Water  Sprite,  for 
otherwise  I should  have  had  a ticklish  time  ashore;  and  more- 
over, I have  seen  many  a thing  worth  seeing,  though  never 
a maid  amongst  them  all.  Also,  I have  made  two  very  good 
friends,  to  wit,  yourself  and  Simon,  though,  by  my  head,  you 
are  ignorant  as  babes  unborn  of  manners  and  deportment, 
while  as  for  the  dressing  of  the  hair,  carrambo  ! as  the  dons 
would  say,  a monkey  in  the  woods  here  could  give  you 
lessons.’ 

‘Truly,’  said  I,  1 if  your  aim  is  to  grow  like  one  of  these 
howlers,  then  I will  even  let  my  hair  grow  as  it  lists.’ 

‘Very  fair,  Jeremy,  very  fair,’  laughed  the  little  knight, 

‘ but  who  knows  that  we  are  not  all  monkeys  who  have  lost 
their  tails,  and  perchance  a little  of  their  sense  also.’ 

It  was  upon  my  tongue  to  say  that  it  might  well  be  so  in 
his  case,  but  I refrained,  though,  for  that  matter,  he  did  not 
heed  banter  one  whit,  and,  moreover,  I well  knew  he  had 
plenty  of  wits,  only  they  were  apt  to  go  a-jigging  at  times. 

At  last  the  sun  dipped  to  his  rest,  and  it  was  dark  all  in 
a moment,  while  a multitude  of  stars  twinkled  in  the  vault 
above,  and  the  moon  soared  upwards,  casting  a silver  light 
upon  the  whole  fair  scene.  Sir  Jaspar  and  I were  soon 
a-foot,  and  in  a few  hours’  time  reached  our  hiding-place  at 
the  foot  of  the  knoll,  and  having  nothing  better  to  do,  we 
betook  ourselves  to  sleep,  and  did  not  waken  till  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens. 

For  two  days  we  lay  in  hiding,  nor  did  we  dare  to  venture 
far  from  the  knoll,  being  close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  there  being  not  a few  Indians  and  Spaniards  about. 

Indeed,  we  came  near  being  discovered  more  than  once, 
and  escaped  only  by  lying  still  as  mice,  scarce  daring  to 
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breathe,  as  a party  of  mounted  dons  passed  by,  bound  no 
doubt  for  the  Five  Islands,  which  lie  some  few  miles  within 
the  Bocas,  and  are  accounted  pleasant  places  in  the  hottest 
seasons. 

Despite  these  scares,  we  spent  no  unpleasant  time,  there 
being  plenty  of  palm  nuts  to  be  had  for  the  climbing,  and 
Sir  Jaspar  took  good  care  that  I should  be  the  one  to  lose 
skin  in  the  getting  of  them.  Moreover,  being  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  we  deemed  it  by  no  means  dishonest  to  make  away 
with  a pullet  when  we  could,  though  of  all  stringy'  and  sinewy- 
fowls— let  alone  long-legged  ones— those  of  Trinidad  take 
first  place,  and  that  easily — at  least,  such  is  my  experience. 
There  were  also  many  patches  of  that  long  and  yellow  fruit, 
the  name  of  which  I have  forgotten,  but  which  tastes  some- 
what like  a pear  which  the  grubs,  by  delving  into,  have 
rendered  a trifle  soft,  with  a brownish  tinge  here  and  there. 
These  fruits  we  sampled  freely,  and  found  very  sustaining, 
though  given  to  reminding  one  that  they  have  been  swallowed 
by  returning  to  the  mouth  an  hour  or  so  afterward  Indeed, 
had  we  not  been  anxious  as  to  Simon’s  errand  and  the 
safety  of  the  skull  and  its  precious  load,  we  should  have 
wished  for  nothing  better  than  a week  of  such  a life,  for, 
having  plenty  of  the  weed  with  us,  we  kept  gnats  and  sting- 
ing flies  at  bay,  and  as  snakes  did  not  trouble  us,  nor  yet 
creepies,  we  rested  well  content,  and  I bade  fair  to  grow’ as 
fat  as  Sir  Jaspar. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  the  boys  at  Kirktoun  would  have 
said  had  they  seen  their  dominie  in  such  a place,  ragged  and 
bearded,  but  I much  fear  his  authority  would,  like'  riches, 
have  taken  unto  itself  wings  and  soared  away  for  ever,  while 
I felt  glad  Mistress  Marjorie  could  not  see  me  in  such  a plight. 

All  things  must  have  an  end,  however,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  our  stay  in  the  little  dell  came  to  an 
abrupt  ending,  and  in  a way  we  had  not  imagined,  for  instead 
of  capturing  the  barque  and  her  crew,  her  crew  captured  us 
and  in  this  manner. 

About  six  in  the  morning  I had,  as  was  my  wont,  sealed 
one  of  the  palms  to  get  both  an  outlook  and  nuts  at  one  and 
Llic  same  time,  and  having  got  over  the  cluster  of  sharp  rough 
leaves  which  circled  the  top  of  the  stem,  I had  settled  down 
in  some  comfort  to  hack  off  a few  of  the  great  fruits,  when 
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there  came  the  crack  of  a musket  from  some  distance,  and 
a slug  went  whistling  past  my  ear,  missing  me  by  inches, 
and  so  startling  me  that  I came  very  near  loosening  my  grasp 
and  tumbling  headlong  on  Sir  Jaspar,  who,  at  the  sound  of 
the  shot,  had  come  running  to  the  foot  of  the  tree.  In- 
stead of  falling,  however,  I shifted  quickly  round  till  I got  the 
green  sheath  of  the  palm  top  between  me  and  the  place 
whence  I judged  the  shot  had  been  fired,  and  then  I looked 
about  to  discover  who  had  played  me  this  scurvy  trick,  for 
it  is  one  thing  to  shoot  a man  in  fair  fight,  and  another  to 
fire  at  a poor  wretch  on  a tree  top  as  though  he  were  a corbie. 

It  was  not  long  ere  I found  out  those  who  were  to  blame, 
and  a deal  more  also,  which  sent  me  scuttling  down  to  Sir 
Jaspar  with  a long  face  and  a heavy  heart.  I think  I have 
not  said  that  a bridle  path  ran  through  the  thicket,  passing 
some  fifty  yards  from  the  knoll,  and  upon  that  side  of  it  at 
the  base  of  which  we  lay  a-hiding. 

It  was  along  it  that  the  dons  we  had  before  seen  had  passed, 
and  along  it  a body  of  men  were  coming  rapidly  from  the 
direction  of  Port  d’Espagne,  and  of  these  men  I knew  but 
one,  and  that  one  Simon.  The  others  I could  see  at  a 
glance  were  Spaniards,  and  I counted  fifteen  of  them  ere  I 
slid  down  and  told  Sir  Jaspar  what  I had  seen. 

1 God  help  us,’  said  he,  1 what  does  Simon  with  them  ? 
Is  he  bound  ? ’ 

* I know  not,’  I answered,  ‘ but  an  we  do  not  hit  upon 
some  plan  quickly  we  shall  be  with  them  too.’ 

‘ Art  sure  they  are  not  the  Francis'  crew  ? ’ he  asked. 

‘ Have  the  crew  of  the  Francis  black  beards  and  yellow 
skins?’ 

‘ Nay,  but  this  may  be  some  trick  of  Simon’s.’ 

‘ Trick  or  no  trick,’  I said,  ‘ ’tis  a good  thing  the  rubies 
and  the  opal  are  hidden,  but  ’twould  be  a better  one  if  we 
were  hidden  too.  Let  us  into  the  thicket  here  ! ’ 

Taking  the  skull  with  us,  we  pushed  our  way  into  some 
dense  bushes  and  lay  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  watch- 
ing the  bank  of  the  little  stream,  by  the  side  of  which  we  had 
made  our  camp.  The  bank  was  littered  in  one  place  by  the 
ashes  of  the  fire  which  Sir  Jaspar  had  put  out  at  the  sound  of 
the  musket  shot,  for  we  took  good  care  to  light  a large  fire 
only  when  the  coast  was  clear,  as  viewed  from  the  cocoa  palm, 
a 
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We  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  we  soon  heard  men  bursting  a 
way  through  the  undergrowth,  shouting  to  each  other,  and 
very  clearly  in  a great  fright  lest  they  should  be  taken  unawares. 

Howbeit,  as  nothing  assailed  them,  the  whole  crew  of 
them  came  finally  to  our  little  hiding-place,  and  thereupon 
set  up  such  a jabbering,  and  danced  about  in  such  a manner 
that  I would  have  had  work  to  keep  from  chuckling,  but 
that  there  was  that  in  sight  which  sent  all  thought  of 
laughter  out  of  my  head.  Simon  Grisel  was  there,  fastened 
between  a couple  of  Spaniards,  but  not  the  Simon  who  had 
left  us  three  days  before.  His  disguise  was  gone,  the  stain- 
ing had  left  his  face,  and  in  its  place  was  a half-healed  gash 
upon  his  brow.  His  clothes  were  torn  and  his  head  bare, 
but,  worse  than  all,  he  was  slavering  and  mumbling  foolishly, 
making  passes  with  his  hands  and  smiling  as  an  idiot  smiles. 

I stared  at  him,  scarce  believing  what  I saw,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  of  it,  the  pikeman  was  mad,  Simon’s  wits  were 
gone,  and  at  the  sight  I groaned  aloud,  forgetting  that  we 
were  in  hiding. 

‘We  are  undone,  Jeremy,  my  boy,’  said  a voice  in  my 
ear,  and  next  moment  we  were  dragged  out  by  the  dons 
and  held  fast.  All  the  time  I kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  Simon, 
but  he  made  no  sign  of  knowing  us,  and  gazed  vacantly 
about,  babbling  softly  to  himself,  and  breaking  into  little 
bursts  of  laughter  without  sense  or  meaning.  I was  sore  at 
heart  to  think  that  such  a calamity  should  have  overtaken 
my  trusty  friend,  and  for  a moment  I thought  of  making  a 
fight  for  it,  but  on  second  thoughts  deemed  it  best  to  keep 
quiet  lest  a worse  thing  should  befall.  In  the  meantime, 
some  of  the  dons  noted  the  skull  which  Sir  Jasper  held  in 
his  hands,  and  it  was  quickly  snatched  from  him  and  handed 
to  one  who  seemed  to  be  in  command.  He  was  a tall  man 
and  very  lean,  his  neck  being  as  scraggy  as  a vulture’s,  and 
near  as  long  as  that  ugly  bird’s.  The  skin  of  his  face  formed 
two  little  bags  under  his  eyes,  and  was  wrinkled  to  such  a 
degree  that  one  looked  in  vain  for  a smooth  place.  His 
beard  and  moustachios  were  close  cropped,  very  black  in 
colour,  and  contrasted  greatly  with  his  white  teeth.  He 
was  clad  in  a steel  cap  and  jacket  with  ear,  thigh  and  arm 
pieces,  and  he  carried  a very  long  rapier  slung  across  his 
left  hip,  while  altogether  he  was  the  most  curious-looking 
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Spaniard  I had  ever  seen,  being,  to  all  appearance,  half  asleep, 
and  not  joining  in  the  tumult.  But  I soon  saw  he  was  as 
wide  awake  as  any,  for,  a squabble  having  arisen  between 
two  of  his  men,  he  suddenly  turned  upon  them  and  silenced 
them  by  a single  word,  and  I could  tell  that  he  had  the 
power  of  making  men  obey  him,  a power  which  comes  to 
few,  yet  which  many  think  they  have,  and  thereby  fall. 

He  took  the  skull,  glanced  at  it  curiously,  and  I caught 
a gleam  in  his  dark  eyes  as  he  noted  the  hinge,  then  without 
a word  he  placed  it  in  a bag  of  blue  cloth  which  he  wore 
upon  his  back  slung  over  his  shoulder  by  a leathern  strap. 

This  bag,  I found  afterwards,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  beetles,  butterflies,  and  such  like,  for  this  strange 
man  was  half  a soldier,  half  a scholar,  and  more  than  half  a 
rogue,  and  a clever  one  to  boot.  His  name  was  Pedro  Bazan, 
and  he  was  in  command  of  the  Santa  Maria , as  the  barque  we 
had  plotted  against  was  named.  He  was  in  search  of  Don 
Gomez,  and  had  thus  come  to  Trinidad  and  fallen  foul  of 
us.  All  this  I did  not  learn  till  long  afterwards,  but  deem 
it  better  to  set  it  down  here,  as  it  is  weary  work  reading 
without  names  to  guide  one,  and  a knowledge  of  the  folk 
who  play  a part  in  the  tale. 

His  men  were  the  crew  so  common  aboard  the  ships  of 
Spain,  half  soldiers,  half  mariners,  some  Spaniards,  others 
Portugals,  and  yet  others  from  Genoa  and  Venice,  a motley 
throng,  yet  with  some  sense  of  honour  and  a good  knowledge 
as  to  the  use  of  dagger  and  musketoon. 

He  ordered  them  to  take  away  our  arms,  and  then  we 
were  fastened  as  Simon  was  fastened,  and  when  Sir  Jaspar 
began  to  make  him  a speech  he  bade  him  be  silent,  and 
finding  this  had  no  effect,  he  caused  him  to  be  gagged,  and 
then,  having  searched  the  place,  and  finding  nothing  further, 
he  led  the  way  out  of  the  thicket  and  along  the  bridle  path, 
and  his  men  followed  three  abreast,  save  where  Simon,  Sir 
Jaspar  and  I each  formed  one  of  the  three. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

OF  THE  MEN  OF  THE  ‘ SANTA  MARIA 

I KNEW  full  well,  as  I was  thus  marched  forth,  that  had 
I chosen  I could  have  broken  loose  from  my  guards, 
for  they  were  but  a feeble  set,  with  no  chests  or  calves 
to  speak  of,  though  of  breath  they  had  more  than  enough, 
being  redolent  of  garlic.  As  it  was,  however,  all  thoughts 
of  making  a dash  for  freedom  were  far  from  me.  V hen  I 
called  to  mind  all  that  Simon  had  dared  and  done  for  me, 
I felt  that  I could  never  leave  him  in  the  dons’  hands,  mad 
though  he  was,  and  for  that  matter  I had  grown  to  like  the 
cheery  little  knight  and  would  have  been  grieved  to  see  ill 
befall  him.  Thus  it  was  that  I strode  along  peaceably 
enough,  wondering  greatly  whither  we  were  going,  for  at  that 
time  I knew  not  that  our  captors  were  the  men  of  the  Santa 
Maria.  Very  soon,  however,  I was  aware  of  it,  for  instead 
of  going  onwards  to  the  town,  we  turned  off  to  the  right  and 
followed  a road  which  led  to  the  water’s  edge,  where  two 
boats  were  lying.  We  had  gone  along  it  but  a little  way, 
however,  when  there  were  shouts  and  cries  behind  us,  and 
screwing  my  head  round  at  a turn  of  the  road,  I saw  we  were 
pursued  by  a body  of  armed  men. 

As  soon  as  Bazan  saw  and  heard  them  he  hurried  us  on, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  clamour,  and  pointing  to  the  boats. 
Thinking  that  perchance  those  who  followed  might  be  the 
crew  of  the  Francis , I took  good  care  to  give  my  guards  as 
much  trouble  as  I well  could,  and  they  found  me  no  light 
weight,  till  they  took  to  progging  me  with  their  daggers  and 
then  I had  perforce  to  skip  on  fast  enough.  lor  all  that, 
those  in  pursuit  gained  upon  us,  and  Bazan  finally  called  a 
halt  and  set  his  men  in  two  ranks,  the  first  kneeling,  the 
others  standing.  Then  I saw  that  our  pursuers  were  not  the 
Francis'  men,  but  another  party  of  Spaniards,  and  with  them 
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was  the  worthy  Squabbles,  who  was  shouting  loudly  and 
leading  them  on.  But  they  had  little  stomach  for  a fight,  and 
when  they  saw  the  firm  front  which  Bazan’s  men  presented, 
they  stopped  irresolute,  although  they  were  double  our 
number. 

Jonas  Squabbles  ran  out  in  front  of  them  and  called  upon 
them  to  charge  us,  but  they  stood  together  on  the  white  road 
and  would  not  budge  a foot  for  all  his  outcry.  Seeing  that 
he  had  cowed  them,  Bazan  ordered  his  men  to  retreat 
slowly  and  with  their  faces  to  the  foe,  and  in  this  order  we 
reached  the  boats.  When  the  other  dons,  however,  saw 
that  the  men  of  the  Santa  Maria  were  like  to  carry  off  both 
treasure  and  prisoners  in  safety,  they  plucked  up  courage 
and  opened  fire  on  us,  killing  one  outright  and  wounding 
two  others.  Bazan,  seeing  that  their  fire  must  be  checked, 
drew  up  eight  or  ten  of  his  men  in  a line  and  poured  a volley 
upon  Squabbles  and  his  party,  and  I was  not  sorry  to  see  tha 
wily  Jonas  go  hopping  to  the  rear  with  a shot  somewhere  in 
one  leg,  while  two  dons  were  stretched  out,  to  all  appearance 
dead.  This  angered  them,  however,  and  they  rushed  at  us, 
and  for  a few  minutes  a pretty  struggle  took  place,  half  in  and 
half  out  of  the  sea,  but  at  last  we  pulled  clear,  having  lost  two 
more  men,  while  three  of  the  land  party  were  washing  about  in 
the  shallow  water,  though  whether  wounded  or  dead  I could 
not  tell. 

Bazan’s  men  raised  a shout  of  triumph  as  they  rowed  out 
of  musket  shot,  followed  by  a few  stray  bullets  and  a volley 
of  curses,  amongst  which  I could  make  out  some  familiar  to 
me,  and  judged  them  to  hail  from  Jonas  Squabbles,  who 
verily  had  got  little  for  all  his  eavesdropping,  though  per- 
chance too  much  for  his  taste. 

As  I heard  their  shouts  and  curses,  however,  I feared  that 
the  poor  lads  of  the  Francis  would  fare  badly,  and,  indeed,  as 
far  as  I know,  not  one  of  them  ever  reached  England,  though 
perchance  some  survived  to  be  rescued  by  Raleigh  when 
he  tricked  the  dons,  leaving  them  dancing  with  rage  on  the 
shore  at  Port  d’Espagne  when  they  found  he  had  slipped  up 
the  Caroni  river  in  the  night  time  and  taken  San  Josef.  But 
that  is  another  tale. 

I saw  nothing  of  Sir  Jaspar  or  Simon,  who  were  in  the 
other  boat,  till  we  reached  the  Santa  Maria,  a very  tidy  craft 
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of  some  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  with  twelve  guns  and  thirty 
of  a crew,  including  mariners  and  men-at-arms,  and  excluding 
those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  fray. 

We  had  but  a poor  chance  of  seeing  the  vessel  at  that 
time,  for  Sir  Jaspar  and  I were  promptly  taken  below  and 
became  acquaint  again  with  the  vile  odour  of  bilge  water 
and  the  washings  of  ships’  bottoms,  being  shut  into  some  sort 
of  store  room  in  the  stern. 

‘ By  my  head,  Jeremy,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth,  ‘ you  are  not  content  with  fly- 
ing from  one  danger  into  another,  but  must  needs  drag  your 
comrades  in  as  well ; since  I have  known  you,  it  is  small 
wonder  if  my  hair  has  turned  a trifle  grey,  for  I have  been  as 
many  times  near  death  in  that  short  space  as  I have  been 
near  wedlock  all  the  rest  of  my  days.’ 

‘ I cannot  help  it,’  I answered ; ‘ but  ’tis  a good  thing  we 
are  with  poor  Simon.  I wonder  where  they  have  put  him  ? ’ 

‘The  Lord  only  knows,’  said  Sir  Jaspar;  ‘but  they  have 
driven  his  wits  out  of  his  head  it  seems,  and  yet  one  would 
not  have  thought  it  of  such  an  old  fire-eater  as  friend  Grisel ; 
perhaps  he  plays  a part,  and  has  some  trick  in  that  long 
head  of  his.’ 

‘ It  may  be  so,’  I answered  in  a doleful  voice;  ‘but  if  so, 
he  acts  right  well.  I fear  the  worst.’ 

‘ By  Queen  Bess,’  said  the  little  knight,  testily,  ‘ I wonder 
if  all  you  Scots  go  up  and  down  like  feathers  blown  by  a 
wind.  Cheer  up,  my  Broad-back  1 we  have  been  in  worse 
straits  together ; though,  in  very  truth,’  he  added,  sniffing, 

‘ I have  rarely  smelled  aught  as  bad  as  this,’  and  he  fell  to 
blowing  his  nose,  as  if  to  clear  the  odour  of  the  bilge  from  it. 

This  was  ever  the  way  with  Sir  Jaspar ; his  spirits  rose 
the  greater  the  danger,  and  he  was  merriest  when  all  looked 
black ; and  thinking  now  upon  all  his  cheeriness  I can  only 
say,  as  if  he  was  still  with  me,  ‘ God  bless  the  little  knight,’ 
for  I have  met  few  like  him. 

Very  soon  we  could  tell  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  that 
we  were  under  weigh,  and,  as  Sir  Jaspar  said,  it  was  strange 
that  we  should  leave  Trinidad  as  we  had  come  to  it — to 
wit,  prisoners — though  now  to  dons  and  not  to  Englishmen. 

I know  not  how  long  we  were  kept  in  the  storeroom,  but 
many  hours  passed  before  tve  were  ordered  to  come  forth. 
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Then  we  were  brought  before  Pedro  Bazan,  who  was  seated 
in  the  stern  cabin,  together  with  a man  called  Miguel,  and 
a huge  negro  armed  with  a heavy  hanger.  Bazan  spoke  with 
us  in  English,  which  he  knew  well,  and  we  told  him  our 
tale  fairly  enough,  only  we  made  pretence  of  knowing  little 
concerning  Simon,  and  took  good  care  to  say  nothing  as  to 
the  great  gems.  He  told  us  coolly  that  the  spoil  was  his, 
and  that  he  would  hand  us  over  to  His  Majesty  of  Spain, 
when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  Santa  Maria  reached 
Cadiz,  whither  she  was  bound,  and  he  was  curious  to  know 
our  names,  and  showed  great  interest  in  my  frame,  saying 
he  had  seen  none  like  me,  and  asking  me  whether  there 
were  many  of  my  build  in  Scotland. 

He  asked  us  much  also  as  to  the  insects  and  creatures  we 
had  seen  in  our  search  for  the  skull,  and  showed  his  white 
teeth  when  Sir  Jaspar  told  him  that  we  knew  more  of  the 
insects’  stings  than  anything  else.  Then  he  talked  a long 
while  with  the  man  Miguel,  in  some  language  strange  to  us. 
This  Miguel  was  unlike  Pedro  Bazan,  being  short  and  fat, 
with  the  smallest  hands  I ever  saw  in  man,  and  little  twinkl- 
ing eyes,  half  hidden  behind  his  bulging  cheeks.  He  wore 
many  rings  upon  his  fingers,  and  talked  quickly,  while  he 
had  a habit  of  spitting  freely,  and  thereby  caused  much  dis- 
comfort to  Sir  Jaspar,  who  could  scarce  stand  still  in  his 
presence. 

They  were  both  in  high  good-humour  I could  see,  and 
Bazan  seemed  to  have  wakened  for  the  nonce  out  of  his 
sleepy  state.  Pie  told  us  at  length  that  we  were  free  of  the 
deck  in  the  day-time,  though  he  warned  us  against  playing 
any  tricks.  Finally,  he  bade  us  leave  him,  and  we  were  not 
sorry  to  go,  for,  though  we  could  not  tell  why,  there  was 
something  in  the  man  which  made  us  fear  him.  We  soon 
found  that  though  we  were  free  of  the  deck  we  were  not 
free  of  the  negro,  who  kept  close  to  us,  and  that  night 
slept  outside  the  storeroom.  He  was  called  Gabriel,  and 
nothing  would  please  Sir  Jaspar  but  that  he  should  dub 
him  ‘the  angel.’ 

A very  evil  angel  he  looked,  being  a hideous  fellow,  with 
a great  misshapen  mouth,  and  but  one  eye — at  least,  one  of 
any  use,  for  the  other  was  but  a hard  lump,  of  a bluish-white 
colour,  very  small  and  very  horrible  to  sec.  But  worse  than 
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all,  by  some  devilry  he  had  lost  his  tongue,  there  remain- 
ing only  a stump  far  back  in  his  mouth,  and  thus  his  speech 
was  like  a brute  beast’s  and  we  could  make  nothing  of  it ; 
but,  as  I found  thereafter,  Pedro  Bazan  had  the  key  to  it. 

On  reaching  the  deck  we  looked  around,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  sight  save  the  blue  expanse  of  sea  and  a shoal  of 
these,  strange,  silvery  flying  fish  of  which  I have  before  made 
mention.  The  Santa  Maria  was  forging  slowly  through  the 
water,  although  a brisk  breeze  hummed  and  whistled  through 
the  rigging,  and  it  was  clear  she  was  but  a slow  sailer. 

Like  all  Spanish  craft  she  was  high-pooped,  with  a deep 
waist  and  a low  fore-deck  running  up  in  a sweep  to  a little 
turret  set  at  the  root  of  the  bowsprit,  under  which  was  a 
carved  figure  of  the  Virgin,  after  which  the  barque  was 
named.  A sorry  Virgin  she  looked,  the  paint  being  blistered 
with  the  heat  till  one  would  have  sworn  she  had  the  pox, 
but,  as  Sir  Jaspar  said,  she  was  a trifle  better  than  the  Lady 
of  iron,  which  I think,  I have  not  said,  was  broken  into  a 
hundred  pieces  by  the  English  mariners  when  they  boarded 
the  San  Fernando.  They  had  found  her  hidden  in  the  hold 
with  the  blood  marks  yet  on  the  knives,  and  had  made  short 
work  of  her,  being  maddened  by  Sir  Jaspar’s  tale. 

To  return  to  the  Santa  Maria , however,  we  looked  for 
Simon  but  could  see  nothing  of  him,  and  I knew  not  what 
to  think,  and  could  scarce  listen  to  Sir  Jaspar’s  talk  as  he 
tried  to  make  light  of  the  matter.  All  the  time  the  negro, 
Gabriel,  hovered  near  us,  nor  would  he  let  us  separate,  °but 
kept  us  together  as  a sheep-dog  watches  its  charge.  His  ugly 
face  was  like  a mask  on  which  one  could  read  nothing,  and 
he  communicated  with  us  by  signs  only,  half  of  which  were 
threats,  for  he  had  a way  of  lovingly  running  his  thumb  and 
forefinger  along  the  edge  of  his  hanger,  which  gave  us  a 
curious  and  most  vile  feeling  in  the  napes  of  our  necks. 

Now,  it  would  be  but  a wearisome  task  to  set  down  in 
order  all  that  happened  on  the  voyage  to  Spain,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Santa  Maria  was  but  a crawler  on  the  face  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  months  passed,  one  by  one,  as  we  pushed 
our  way  through  the  sea  of  weeds  which  is  called  ‘ Saragossa,’ 
and  so  out  into  the  mighty  deep  and  ever  onwards,  save 
when  we  lay  becalmed  under  a glaring  sun  upon  a sea  of 
glass. 
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It  seems  to  me  better  far  to  make  mention  chiefly  of  what 
led  to  as  strange  a scene  as  was  ever  witnessed  upon  the 
vasty  deep,  an  event  which  made  an  end  of  not  a few,  and 
caused  the  Santa  Maria  to  turn  her  snout  to  the  northward 
and  sail  under  a flag  which  bore  for  its  device  the  lions 
of  England  in  place  of  the  castles  of  Spain,  and  moreover 
there  was  at  her  stern  another  flag,  as  will  in  time  be  seen. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  then,  to  our  great  joy  we  saw 
Simon  once  more  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Trinidad. 
He  was  upon  the  fore-deck,  mumbling  to  himself  and  gazing 
seawards,  and  we  passed  close  to  him  without  word  or  sign, 
for  the  great  negro  stalked  behind  us,  seemingly  paying  no 
heed  to  what  we  did,  but  all  the  time,  as  we  well  knew,  watch- 
ing our  every  gesture,  our  every  movement,  and  longing,  I 
verily  believe,  to  catch  us  tripping.  Indeed,  fearing  lest  he 
should  have  a knowledge  of  English,  we  scarce  dared  speak 
above  a whisper,  and  took  good  care  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  jewels  which  yet  remained  safely  hidden. 

As  for  the  skull  and  the  rest  of  the  treasure,  we  saw  nothing 
of  either,  though  Pedro  Bazan  had  us  many  a time  before 
him  and  conversed  freely  with  us.  He  talked  right  well 
and  showed  great  knowledge  of  many  things,  but  especially 
desired  to  be  informed  as  to  England,  her  towns  and  fortresses, 
her  harbours  and  shipping,  and  a multitude  of  other  things, 
though  so  cleverly  did  he  speak,  that  one  would  almost  have 
sworn  he  was  imparting  the  knowledge  to  Sir  Jaspar,  and 
not  Sir  Jaspar  to  him.  And  yet  even  now,  when  I think  of 
all  Sir  Jaspar  told  him,  I can  scarce  refrain  from  laughter,  I 
that  should  be  thinking  of  other  matters,  and  least  of  all,  of 
those  things  long  past.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  I smile 
to  myself  when  I think  how  the  little  knight  tried  to  befool 
this  solemn  don,  for  he  told  him  the  most  astonishing  lies 
with  the  face  of  a saint  and  the  innocence  of  a young  maid. 

Good  lack  ! I had  hard  work  at  times  to  keep  my  counten- 
ance, for  even  I knew  that  there  were  not  twenty  great 
fortresses  along  the  Channel  shore,  nor  that  twelve  three- 
decked ships  of  war  hailed  from  each  of  the  large  sea  towns. 
Howbeit,  Pedro  Bazan  sucked  all  this  in  as  no  doubt  he  had 
once  sucked  milk,  but  what  he  thought  it  was  hard  to  tell, 
for  his  sleepy,  lean,  and  wrinkled  face  told  us  nothing  of 
what  passed  through  his  crafty  brain.  Afterwards,  we  found 
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that  he  would  fain  have  imparted  all  this  news  to  those  in 
command  of  the  mighty  fleet,  which  was  even  then  a-build- 
ing,  that  great  Armada  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
the  thunder  of  Howard  and  Sir  Francis,  formed  much  good 
firewood,  and  merry  sport  for  wind  and  wave,  and  yet,  as 
perchance  you  have  heard,  it  was  called  invincible.  But  so 
much  for  the  blessing  of  a Pope  and  the  scent  of  incense. 

The  man  Miguel  was  the  real  captain  of  the  barque,  and 
we  saw  little  of  him  except  upon  the  deck,  and  there,  as  Sir 
Jasper  would  not  go  near  him  because  of  his  spitting,  I per 
force  had  no  chance  of  speech  with  him,  for  Gabriel,  the  negro, 
kept  us  together  as  though  we  had  been  hounds  on  leash. 

For  a time  I was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Bazan  suspected 
we  knew  more  of  Simon  than  we  pretended  to,  but  if  at 
first  he  had  his  doubts,  they  to  all  appearance  ceased  to 
trouble  him  ere  a month  had  parsed,  and  he  tried  no  longer 
to  take  us  off  our  guard.  It  was  no  wonder,  indeed,  for 
Simon,  who  had  a free  run  of  waist  and  fore-deck,  came 
and  went  with  long  strides  and  a bowed  head,  his  bps  ever 
working,  and  his  fingers  twitching,  and  passed  us  with  a 
vacant  stare  or  a stupid  grin.  God  knows,  I was  grieved  to 
the  heart  that  such  a sorrow  should  have  befallen,  and  Sir 
Jaspar,  who  had  cherished  hopes  that  all  this  was  but  a 
trick  of  the  old  pikeman’s,  lost  hope  as  the  time  rolled  on 
and  we  drew  near  the  old  world  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

1 Is’t  not  sad,  Jeremy,’  he  would  say,  when  we  were  shut 
up  at  nights  in  the  storeroom,  ‘is’t  not  sad  that  we  can 
make  no  bid  for  freedom,  and  every  hour  brings  us  nearer 
to  that  cursed  inquisition  ? I half  envy  poor  Simon  his  loss 
of  wits,  for  now  he  knows  nothing  of  the  weariness  of  doing 
naught  to  help  oneself.’ 

‘ Had  we  but  these  poor  fellows  of  the  Francis  aboard  we 
might  make  something  o’t,’  I would  answer,  ‘but  as  ’tis,  we 
bid  fair  to  see  the  iron  Lady  again.’ 

Thus  we  oft  spoke  together  far  into  the  night,  for  then 
only  were  we  free  from  Gabriel’s  hateful  presence,  though 
the  negro  slept  without  the  door,  and  each  night  took  good 
care  to  look  in  upon  us,  till  in  very  truth  we  dreaded  the 
sight  of  his  hideous  face  with  the  withered  eye  and  the 
tongueless  mouth,  the  face  which  never  changed  but  ever 
seemed  to  watch  us  silently  but  well. 
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It  was  no  wonder  then  that,  with  such  a strain  upon  us, 
Sir  Jaspar  and  I grew  downhearted,  for  if  at  first  we  had 
thought  much  of  Pedro  Bazan  for  his  clemency  in  letting 
us  go  free  without  word  of  promise  or  parole,  we  soon  found 
that  such  a freedom  as  we  had  was  scarce  to  be  desired,  for 
if  it  kept  our  bodies  fit  and  strong,  it  bade  fair  to  make  a 
wreck  of  our  wits,  and  leave,  instead  of  one,  three  gibbering 
fools  aboard  the  Santa  Maria. 

When  we  would  have  spoken  to  Bazan  concerning  it,  he 
merely  laughed  and  paid  no  heed,  though  once,  when  Sir 
Jaspar  pressed  him  sore,  there  came  into  his  face  a cold, 
cruel  look  which  made  us  shudder  to  think  we  were  in  his 
power,  and  a fierce  light  gleamed  in  his  heavy-lidded  eyes, 
which  told  us  that  we  had  best  call  to  mind  the  words  of 
holy  writ,  ‘ thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.’ 

As  for  Captain  Miguel,  he  jested  freely  with  us  when  in 
presence  of  Pedro  Bazan,  and  spat  copiously,  and  he  took 
much  delight  in  striving  to  reach  Sir  Jaspar  with  his  filthy 
spittle,  which  was  stained  with  the  juice  of  the  weed  he 
chewed  as  an  ox  chews  grass.  Nevertheless,  he  also  found 
that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  within  a certain  limit,  for 
having  in  this  foul  manner  struck  Sir  Jaspar  on  the  face, 
the  little  knight  seized  a heavy  tankard  which  stood  upon 
the  cabin  table  and  hurled  it  at  the  captain’s  head.  It 
missed  him  by  scarce  a hand’s  breadth,  and  was  flattened 
against  the  timbers,  but  it  made  an  end  of  his  spitting  at 
Sir  Jaspar. 

Strange  to  say,  Bazan,  paid  no  heed  to  this  affair,  beyond 
saying  something  to  the  negro  who  stood  behind  us,  and 
who  seemed  never  to  hear  him,  so  masklike  was  his  face, 
and  this  though  I watched  him  closely. 

The  rest  of  the  ship’s  company  were,  as  I have  said,  of 
many  nations  and  languages.  There  were  two  in  command 
under  Miguel,  both  men  of  Genoa,  and  without  doubt  good 
mariners.  The  others  were  a swarthy  set,  some  good,  some 
ill-looking,  but  none  men  of  birth  as  far  as  I could  tell.  They 
eyed  us  curiously  at  the  first,  but  soon  ceased  to  note  what 
we  did  or  where  we  went,  and  it  seemed  to  me  cared  little 
for  anything,  showing  but  small  trace  of  worry,  even  when 
one  of  their  number  fell  from  aloft,  and  so  was  killed,  and 
another  died  of  some  trouble  in  his  inwards.  Simon  went 
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in  and  out  among  them,  and  messed  with  them  in  their 
quarters  under  the  fore-deck,  but  he  held  no  converse  with 
them  as  far  as  I could  see,  unless  to  jeer  at  them  in  a foolish 
way  and  play  them  tricks,  for  I saw  him  more  than  once 
throw  out  his  long  leg  and  send  one  of  them  sprawling  on 
the  deck,  yet  each  time,  though  sorely  bruised,  the  fellow 
held  aloof,  and  seemed  to  have  a mortal  fear  of  the  tall; 
gaunt  man  with  the  squinting  eye  and  mumbling  speech. 

Even  yet  I can  clearly  call  to  mind  many  a scene  on  board 
the  barque— the  wavering  column  of  blue  smoke  which  used 
to  curl  upwards  from  the  little  chimney  forward,  the  group 
of  dark-skinned  men  talking  in  a babel  of  tongues,  here  and 
there  one  fishing  for  the  weed  which  drifted  slowly  past  us, 
Simon  pacing  to  and  fro  upon  the  fore-deck,  while  Sir  Jaspar 
and  I watched  him  sadly  from  the  poop,  and  the  negro  in 
his  turn  watched  us.  I can  remember  how  Pedro  Bazan, 
and  Captain  Miguel  talked  together,  the  one  sullen,  and 
sleepy  as  any  owl  to  all  intent,  the  other  roaring  with  laughter 
over  some  coarse  jest  of  his  own  making,  and  squirting  the 
brown  juice  from  his  mouth  upon  the  dirty  planks,  while 
one  of  the  solemn  Genoese  was  ever  at  the  great  tiller, 
watching  the  fill  of  the  sails  and  the  pitch  of  the  bowsprit, 
and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a graven  image,  so  motion- 
less would  he  stand,  when  the  breeze  was  well  astern  and 
things  were  going  quietly. 

I say,  when  I sit  here  in  my  old  chair,  sucking  at  my  good 
pipe,  which,  by  the  way,  has  taken  on  a very  fine  colour,  it 
seems  but  as  yesterday  since  I was  prisoner  aboard  the 
barque ; but  ever  as  I think  upon  these  days,  my  thoughts 
drift  on  to  one  clear,  cold  morning  when,  like  a thunderclap, 
there  came  a change  upon  the  scene,  when  steel  met  steel 
and  the  red  blood  ran  into  the  scuppers  to  the  sound  of 
oaths  and  pistol  cracks,  a day  which  altered  the  course  of 
many  things, and  amongst  them  that  of  the  San/a  Maria. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

of  simon’s  singing  and  what  came  of  it 

THE  weeks  rolled  into  months,  and  the  ship’s  bottom  was 
clogged  with  sea-growths,  and  by  reason  of  this  foul- 
ing she  sailed  still  more  slowly,  but  all  things  must 
have  an  end,  and  so  at  length  I noted  that  we  were  drawing 
near  land,  for  the  sea  changed  in  colour  as  it  does  along  a 
coast  line,  and  a little  shore-bird  came  and  perched  for  a 
time  in  the  rigging,  which  was  accounted  a sign  of  good 
fortune  by  the  crew,  and  made  occasion  for  much  praying 
to  saints  and  Mother  Mary. 

All  this  time  we  had  sighted  only  one  ship,  but  what  she 
was  I cannot  tell,  as,  at  the  first  glint  of  the  sun  upon  her 
top-sails,  Gabriel  had  hustled  us  below  and  locked  us  into 
the  store  room,  and  when  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  on  deck 
again  there  was  no  sign  of  her.  Although  I knew  not  what 
might  await  us  in  Spain,  yet  so  wearisome  had  been  the 
voyage  that  the  thought  of  seeing  trees  and  green  fields 
once  more  was  a pleasant  one,  when  I could  refrain  from 
thinking  of  other  things  beside,  to  wit — the  priest’s  cowl,  the 
prison  cell,  and  the  tortures  of  the  secret  inquisition. 

Sir  Jaspar,  who  had  been  a trifle  down-hearted,  grew 
cheery,  more  especially  at  the  sight  of  the  bird,  and  having 
obtained  material  to  write  with,  he  straightway  composed  an 
ode  to  the  feathered  wanderer.  To  say  truth,  I have  for- 
gotten how  it  ran,  but  I well  remember  the  writing  of  it, 
for  the  little  knight  was  at  least  two  hours  over  it,  and  I had 
perforce  to  stay  beside  him  the  whole  time,  and  watch  him 
clutching  at  his  beard  and  running  his  fingers  through  his 
greased  hair,  for  somehow  or  other  he  had  contrived  to  get 
the  wherewithal  to  anoint  it. 

Nevertheless,  at  this  time  I noted  that  the  crew  did  not 
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seem  in  great  spirits,  but  went  about  their  work  silently,  and 
every  now  and  then  drew  together  into  little  groups,  talking 
in  whispers,  but  with  an  under  current  of  excitement,  if  one 
could  judge  from  the  working  of  their  face  and  their  gestures. 
I know  not  whether  Bazan  saw  anything  of  this,  for  he  was 
busy  over  boxes  in  which  he  had  stored  many  hideous  beetles 
and  great  moths,  but  of  a certainty  Captain  Miguel  did  not, 
for,  having  brought  his  ship  thus  far,  he  thought  fit  to  betake 
himself  to  the  wine  bottle,  and  every  night  staggered  to  his 
berth  with  brains  askew  and  cheeks  flushed.  I saw  that  the 
crew  seemed  well  pleased  at  this,  and  especially  one  villainous- 
looking  fellow  called  Alfonso,  who  bore  rank  as  leader  of  the 
musketeers.  He  was  a little  man,  thin  and  wiry,  with  long 
moustachios  and  a tuft  of  beard  on  his  chin,  and  though  I 
could  not  tell  the  reason  for  it,  yet  I had  set  him  down  as  a 
rogue  when  first  I saw  him,  though  I had  paid  but  little  heed 
to  him  afterwards. 

Having  once  gone  upon  the  fore-deck,  we  had  come  upon 
him  speaking  in  a loud  voice  with  some  of  the  crew.  As 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  negro  he  stopped,  but  only 
for  a moment,  yet  when  he  began  again,  though  I did  not 
understand  his  speech,  yet  I could  have  sworn  he  had  changed 
the  subject.  All  this  set  me  thinking,  but  I said  nothing  of 
it  to  Sir  Jaspar  at  the  time,  lest  Gabriel  should  hear,  and  it 
was  well  I did  not,  as  you  shall  see. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  bird  had  lit  upon 
the  rigging  that,  as  Sir  Jaspar  and  I were  walking  on  the 
lower  deck  in  the  waist,  Simon  passed  by  us,  and  to  our  sur- 
prise, for  we  had  never  known  him  do  so  before,  he  was  sing- 
ing softly  to  himself.  Thrice  he  passed  us,  and  I remember 
wondering  if  the  sight  of  land  would  by  any  chance  bring 
back  his  wits  to  him,  and  then  for  the  third  time  I caught 
the  burden  of  his  song,  and  it  struck  me  as  a strange  one, 
for  it  ran  in  this  fashion — 

1 Let  Squat  and  Knight 
To  main-lop  go, 

For  blood  shall  flow 
When  horn  doth  blow.’ 

Thrice  he  passed,  as  I have  said,  and  I heard  Sir  Jaspar 
mutter  ‘ Poor  Simon,’  and  then  I all  but  started  and  gave  a 
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cry,  for,  as  the  old  pikeman  slouched  past  for  the  last  time, 
I noted  that  his  finger  rested  gently  against  his  nose  in  the 
manner  of  which  I have  before  made  mention,  and,  like  a 
flash,  I knew  that  Simon  had  befooled  us  all  these  long 
months,  and  that  his  wits,  which  we  had  thought  shaken  or 
destroyed,  had  been  working  well  and  to  some  purpose,  and 
that  his  plot  was  ripe.  All  this  passed  through  my  mind  in 
a moment,  but  Simon  rvas  gone  ere  I could  give  a counter- 
sign, and  perchance  it  was  as  well,  for  the  negro  Gabriel 
overlooked  but  little,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  placing  of  Simon’s  finger,  as,  indeed,  was  no  wonder, 
for  the  yellow-skins  have  not  the  trick  of  it.  I cannot  tell 
the  joy  that  little  sign  gave  me,  but  I had  to  keep  it  to  my- 
self till  we  were  shut  up  in  the  storeroom,  and  then  I told 
Sir  Jaspar.  He  would  scarce  believe  me,  and  laughed  at 
what  he  termed  my  folly. 

‘ Go  to,  Jeremy,’  he  said,  ‘ what  is  there  in  a sign  like  that  ? 
A mere  chance,  belike,  and  what  is  more,  how  could  mortal 
man  feign  madness  for  such  a time?’ 

‘Simon  is  a strange  mortal,’  I answered,  ‘and  has  a 
longer  head  than  either  you  or  I,  and,  moreover,  what 
say  you  to  his  singing?’ 

‘ Call  it  not  names,  ’twas  more  like  a hog  grunting.  Poor 
Simon  has  no  soul  for  melody  ! ’ 

‘Hog  grunts  or  no,’  said  I,  a trifle  hotly,  ‘methinks  his 
words — ’ 

‘ Words  ! ’ whispered  Sir  Jaspar. 

‘Ay,  words,’  I answered,  ‘ did’st  not  hear  them?’ 

‘ I heard  naught  but  a babble,  and  paid  no  heed.’ 

‘ Then  what  say  you  to  this, — 

‘ “ Let  Squat  and  Knight 
To  main-top  go, 

For  blood  shall  flow 
When  horn  doth  blow.”’ 

‘P>eshrew  me,  but  there  is  something  in  it!  and  yet, 
Jeremy,  who  can  tell  ? Like  the  sign,  it  may  mean  nothing.’ 

‘ Ay,  or  very  much,’  ] answered,  ‘ but  time  will  show.’ 
‘True,  oh,  worthy  Scot!’  said  the  little  knight,  ‘and,  as  I 
have  somewhere  seen  it  written,  “Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.”  ’ 
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‘Pray  God,’  said  I,  with  much  fervour,  being  a trifle 
excited,  and  having  my  hopes  raised,  ‘ that  in  this  case  it 
will  read  good  in  place  of  evil.’ 

‘Amen  to  that,’  answered  Sir  Jaspar,  gently  sounding  his 
nose,  ‘but  mark  you,  Jeremy,  if  you  are  right  as  to  Simon 
having  a plot  in  his  big  caput,  it  means  evil  for  some  folk 
without  a doubt,  and  I pray  humbly  -that  our  tongueless 
friend  is  one,  for  he  has  given  me  the  shivers  long  enough, 
and  would  look  well  upon  a pike  end.' 

‘ Who  knows  ? ’ I said.  ‘ I have  had  one  man  there,  and 
perchance  I shall  have  another  before  all  is  done.  But 
what  of  the  rhyme?’ 

‘ It  is  clear  enough,  for  you  are  Squat  and  I the  Knight, 
and  it  seems  we  are  to  climb,  and  is  a warning  to  us. 

‘ Very  good,  but  what  of  the  horn  ? ’ 

‘ Ah,  the  horn ! Some  signal,  beyond  a doubt  By 
Queen  Bess,  ’tis  a puzzle,  but  hist ! ’ 

He  stopped,  for  the  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  next 
moment  Gabriel’s  hideous  face  peered  in  upon  us  and  put 
an  end  to  our  talking  for  that  night;  but  the  words  of 
Simon’s  song  kept  ringing  in  my  brain,  and  though  I could 
not  solve  the  riddle  in  full,  I was  content  to  bide  my  time, 
and  when  the  time  came,  to  play  my  part  in  the  unfolding 
of  it. 

The  next  night  the  negro  watched  us  so  closely  that 
further  talk  on  the  matter  was  impossible,  for  we  judged 
that  he  knew  at  least  some  English,  and,  as  I have  said, 
were  ever  careful  in  his  presence,  for  we  were  resoh  ed  that 
if  the  hidden  jewels  did  us  no  good,  they  should  not  benefit 
the  dons,  if  we  could  prevent  it. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  Simon  had  passed  us, 
singing,  that  the  meaning  of  the  riddle  was  made  clear  to 
us,  and  I am  not  likely  to  forget  that  morning,  more 
especially  as  I have  kept  it  well  in  mind  for  fifty  and  odd 
years.  It  was  fresh  and  clear  when,  followed  by  our 
sable  guard,  wc  climbed  out  of  the  main  hatch  and  reached 
the  poop.  A merry  breeze  was  blowing  on  our  quarter, 
and  the  barque  heeled  over  to  it  and  hummed  through  the 
water  with  a pleasant  splashing  and  bubble  bursting. 

Little  green  waves  with  white  caps  chased  one  another 
on  the  sea’s  broad  surface,  and  the  sun  was  warm  and 
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bright.  I very  quickly  noted  that  there  was  a look-out  in 
the  fore-top,  and  judged  he  was  there  to  catch  a first  glimpse 
°i!  u ^Panis^  coast>  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  to  be  seen 
the  horizon  being  clear  to  north,  south,  east  and  west,  as  it 
had  been  for  many  a long  day. 

Bazan  was  on  the  poop,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  wished 
us  good  day  in  very  courteous  fashion,  and  with  a fine  bow. 

• fi  S?e?ie<^  wePi3leased,  and  a smile  rippled  over  his 
wrinkled  face  as  he  bade  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  our 
voyage  was  well-nigh  over. 

‘ It  may  be  so,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  lightly,  ‘ but  we  in  England 
have  a proverb,  “There  is  many  a slip  ’twixt  cup  and  lip.’” 

Lazan  started  and  glanced  quickly  at  the  negro,  but  in  a 
moment  was  himself  again. 

‘You  are  a cautious  people,’  he  said,  ‘and  the  proverb 
suits  you,  and  then  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  walked 
over  to  where  Miguel  leaned  upon  the  bulwarks  talking  to 
one.  °f  the  Genoese.  The  other  was  at  the  tiller  with  a 
mariner  beside  him,  and  they  seemed  to  have  enough  to  do 
in  keeping  a straight  course,  for,  though  the  breeze  was  a 
merry  one,  it  was  also  a trifle  fitful,  and  came  and  went  in 
little  gusts,  so  that  much  nicety  and  care  were  needed  in 
the  steering. 


‘You  have  put  a flea  in  the  don’s  lug,’  said  I to  Sir  Jaspar, 
and  the  little  knight  winked  to  me,  but  answered  nothing. 

e paced  slowly  forward,  Gabriel  following  us  like  a 
shadow  and  I noted  that  there  were  few  men  on  deck,  not 
a halt-dozen  in  all,  whereas  of  a morning  there  were  twice 
that  number  as  a rule.  I was  still  wondering  why  this 
should  be,  for  at  sea  one  takes  notice  of  every  little  thing, 
wnen  from  the  fore-hatch  Simon’s  head  and  bulky  shoulders 
arose,  and  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  us  he  pointed 
upwards  at  the  mainmast,  onca,  and  then  again,  and  as  he 
did  so  there  came  from  away  forward  the  bray  of  a horn 
sounding  throughout  the  whole  ship,  a strange  noise  to  be 
heard  upon  the  wide  sea.  At  Simon’s  gesture,  and  at  the 
sound,  Sir  Jaspar  made  a rush  at  the  shrouds. 

‘To  main-top  go,  Jeremy!’  he  shouted.  ‘The  rhyme' 
the  rhyme ! 

. \ Hfave  with  you,’  I cried,  but  I had  other  work  to  do 
first,  for  Gabriel,  with  a single  bound,  was  upon  my  comrade. 
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He  whirled  his  hanger  aloft,  but  ere  he  could  bring  it 
down  on  Sir  Jaspar’s  head  I threw  myself  at  his  legs  and, 
heaving  at  them  with  all  my  might,  I brought  the  huge 
negro  crashing  down  upon  the  planks,  and  next  moment 
the  little  knight  and  I were  scuttling  up  the  shrouds,  for  all 
the  world  like  two  monkeys  in  hasty  flight. 

We  did  not  pause  for  a single  second  till  we  were  safely 
upon  the  little  platform  in  which  the  topmast  was  fixed, 
and  then  we  were  some  time  in  getting  back  our  breaths 
ere  we  looked  about  us.  When  we  did  so  we  found  that, 
as  if  by  magic,  a change  had  come  upon  the  scene,  and  had 
good  reason  to  be  glad  that  we  had  gained  the  maintop. 
The  waist  and  fore-deck  were  alive  with  men  who  carried 
arms  and  shouted  and  cheered  defiantly  at  those  upon  the 
poop.  Bazan,  Miguel,  the  two  Genoese,  the  helmsman 
and  the  negro,  who  was  upon  his  feet  once  more,  constituted 
the  latter,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  steersman,  they 
stood  in  a group  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  waist, 
and  I could  hear  Miguel  calling  out  to  the  crew,  though  such 
was  the  babel  of  noise  that  what  he  said  did  not  reach  us. 

Simon  was  upon  the  fore-deck  apart  from  the  others, 
waving  his  long  arms  like  a windmill  and  seemingly  taunt- 
ing the  crew,  for  whenever  there  came  a lull  in  the  shouting, 
I could  hear  his  deep  voice,  and  then  the  shouts  and  cries 
redoubled. 

‘ God  bless  me,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘saw  anyone  the  like  of 
this  ? But  I am  as  dizzy  as  an  owl.’ 

‘Then  hold  on  to  the  ropes,’  I answered,  ‘ we  are  about 
to  see  the  blood  flow,  I warrant.’ 

‘ Bravo,  Simon,’  cried  the  little  knight.  ‘ By  my  faith, 
Jeremy,  you  brought  down  the  angel  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
But  look,  what  is  this  now?’ 

From  our  lofty  perch  we  had  a view  of  most  of  the  deck, 
though  men  and  things  looked  a trifle  small,  and  it  was  as  it 
two  bands  of  pigmies  were  arrayed  one  against  another.  For 
a time  there  was  a babel  of  noise,  and  then  I heard  Bazan’s 
voice  rising  high  above  the  din. 

‘Back,  "dogs,  back,’  he  shouted  in  Spanish,  ‘to  your 
kennels  ;’  and  then  his  voice  was  drowned  by  another  bout 
of  shouting,  though  what  the  cause  of  all  the  turmoil  was  I 
could  not  tell. 
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Suddenly  a man  darted  forward  in  front  of  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  and  beckoned  them  to  charge.  It  was  Alfonso, 
captain  of  the  musketeers,  and  he  had  better  have  kept  out 
of  the  way,  for  Captain  Miguel  snatched  a pistol  from  his  belt, 
there  was  a sharp  crack,  and  Alfonso  sprang  into  the  air  and 
then  fell  face  forwards  on  the  deck.  The  mutineers,  for 
such  they  no  doubt  were,  drew  back  in  horror  at  the  deed, 
but  as  Simon’s  wild  cries  reached  them,  they  uttered  a yell  of 
rage  and  made  an  ugly  rush  for  the  poop,  firing  as  they  ran. 

I was  leaning  over,  eagerly  watching  for  what  might 
happen  next,  when  Sir  Jaspar  pulled  my  sleeve  and  pointed 
downwards  and  forwards.  I looked,  and  there  was  Simon 
clambering  up  the  fore-shrouds  with  all  haste.  The  look- 
out m the  fore-top  had  seen  him  also,  and  was  clearly  in 
mortal  dread  of  this  strange  madman,  who,  with  great  leaps, 
was  every  moment  coming  nearer  him.  We  saw  him  draw  his 
knife,  look  this  way  and  that,  and  then  he  took  his  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  shouds  up  which  Simon  was  swarming,  but  ere 
the  pikeman  got  within  six  yards  of  him,  his  courage  failed 
and  as  Simon  dragged  himself  on  to  the  top,  the  gallant 
look-out  was  scuttling  down  the  lee  shrouds  as  fast  as  he 
could  ply  arms  and  legs.  The  moment  Simon  had  got  a 
footing,  he  turned  and  waved  to  us,  and  then  shielding  his 
mouth  with  his  hands,  he  bellowed  out, — 

‘ Let  Squat  and  Knight 
To  main-top  go, 

For  blood  shall  flow 
When  horn  doth  blow.’ 

lauGiW'th  that  hc  pointed  down  t0  the  dcck  and  gave  a great 

By  my  head,  said  Sir  Jaspar,  signalling  in  his  turn,  ‘I 
guessed  aright,  good  old  Simon,  but  beshrew  me,  Jeremy 
there  is  some  merry  work  going  on  below.’ 

It  was  even  as  he  said,  for  a desperate  struggle  was  taking 
place  for  possession  of  the  poop.  Three  of  the  crew  had 
gone  the  way  of  Alfonso,  but  against  that  Bazan’s  party  had 
lost  one  of  the  Genoese,  and  Captain  Miguel  had  a useless 
arm.  Even  as  we  looked,  however,  the  negro  sprang  down 
upon  the  steps,  and  laid  about  him  with  such  vigour  that  he 
felled  two  of  his  adversaries ; but  a moment  later  he  was 
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driven  back  by  force  of  numbers,  and  the  crew  gained  a 
footing  on  the  poop.  At  this  they  raised  a cheer,  but  at 
once  Bazan,  Miguel  and  the  negro  attacked  them  so  fierce  y 
that  they  were  hurled  back  into  the  waist.  Again  however, 
they  rallied  and  rushed  to  the  charge  with  loud  shouts 
Right  bravely  did  the  little  knot  of  men  on  the  poop  meet 
them  with  the  cold  steel,  but  it  was  of  no  avail  For  a brief 
sDace  there  was  a ring  of  metal,  and  men  fell  or  . .aggered 
back,  and  then  we  saw  Miguel  cut  down,  the  Genoese  run 
through,  and  there  remained  only  Bazan,  Gabriel  and  t 
helmsman.  The  last  named,  who  was  a huge  man  in  a red 
cap  suddenly  left  the  tiller  and  joined  in  the  1 ray,  and  so 
fiercely  did  these  three  worthies  ply  their  weapons,  that  once 
more  the  cowardly  crew  were  driven  in  a heap  from  the  poop. 

° Bravo  ! ’ shouted  Sir  Jaspar,  « the  more  killed  the  memer 
for  us.  Pray  God  they  carry  on  till  sundown. 

« I trust  not,’  I answered,  for  at  that  moment  the  barque, 
freed  from  guidance,  flew  up  into  the  wind,  and  in  a trice  we 
had  the  great  sails  cracking  about  our  ears,  flattening  them- 
selves  against  the  mast,  and  then  bellying  out  as  putts  o 
wind  caught  them,  and  the  Santa  Mana  began  10  behave 
like  a drunken  thing,  now  forging  ahead,  anon  taken  aback, 
her  bow  dipping  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  while  it  was 
hard  work  to  keep  a footing  on  the  main-top,  and  harde 
still  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  fight.  Taking  a firm  gnP 
the  top-mast  stays  I lay  down  and  watched  the  deck  but  for 
a timePcould  not  get  a clear  view  of  it,  the  naam-sail  swing- 
ing from  side  to  side  with  heavy  lurches,  and  hiding  from 
me  what  was  going  on  below,  though  the  sound  of  blows  and 

curses  reached  me.  , T ,, 

At  last  the  wind  took  us  abeam  once  more,  and  I could 
see  the  poop  clearly.  Bazan  and  the  helmsman  were  still 
afoot,  but  the  negro  was  gone,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  was 
no  sign  of  him  on  the  deck.  I made  haste  to  see  that  he 
was  not  in  pursuit  of  us,  but  there  was  no  one  on  the  shrouds 
and  I wondered  if  he  had  been  driven  overboard.  However 
that  might  be,  it  seemed  certain  that  the  fight  was  well-nigh 
over  ; two  to  twenty  the  odds  were  a trifle  heavy,  and  I held 
my  breath  and  looked  to  see  the  finishing  of  it.  1 he  crew 
made  another  rush  at  the  steps,  which  wen :now  slippery 
with  blood,  and  I chuckled  to  myself  to  think  that  none  of 
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the  fools  dreamed  of  reaching  the  poop  by  way  of  the 
bulwarks  and  so  taking  the  foe  in  the  rear,  or,  at  the  least, 
causing  them  to  separate.  I pointed  this  out  to  Sir  Jaspar, 
and  he  laughed  softly. 

‘ So  much  the  better  for  us,’  said  he.  ‘ Ah  ! that  Bazan  is  a 
good  swordsman,’ he  added;  ‘he  spitted  yonder  fellow  in  pretty 
fashion.  Dagon  ! but  the  big  man  is  cracking  skulls  as  though 
they  were  egg  shells.  I would  I were  with  them,  Jeremy.’ 

‘ Look,’  I cried,  1 here  comes  your  friend  the  angel.’ 

It  was  indeed  Gabriel  who  suddenly  appeared  from  below, 
and  a second  glance  showed  me  that  he  carried  the  skull  in 
one  hand.  We  saw  him  hold  it  up  so  that  the  crew  might  see 
it,  and  then  he  laughed  aloud  as  they  yelled  back  at  him, 
and  I scarce  think  I ever  heard  so  horrid  a sound  as  that 
deep,  tuneless  laugh  from  the  great  negro  as  he  stood  upon 
the  stained  planking,  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  holding  aloft 
the  polished  skull  of  the  long  dead  king.  He  laughed  as  I 
have  said,  and  then  with  a quick  jerk  he  threw  back  the 
skull  cap  and  poured  the  gems  into  his  hand.  The  crew 
saw  the  treasure  and  made  a desperate  effort,  but  though 
the  helmsman  pitched  forward  into  the  waist,  and  Bazan  was 
beaten  down  upon  one  knee,  they  were  too  late. 

A moment  the  stones  lay  in  the  negro’s  huge  black  palm, 
a glittering  heap  of  many  colours,  and  then,  with  another 
laugh,  he  sent  them  spinning  over  the  side.  They  flashed 
through  the  air  like  little  sparks  of  fire,  and  vanished  for  ever 
into  the  green  curves  of  the  waves,  to  trouble  man  no  more. 

With  a cry  Gabriel  hurled  the  skull  amongst  the  crew, 
and,  unfastening  his  heavy  sword,  fell  with  fury  upon  them. 
Bazan  got  upon  his  feet,  and  for  a brief  space  these  two 
beat  back  all  comers,  till  not  a dozen  of  the  mutineers  re- 
mained. But  it  could  not  last,  and  Bazan  was  finally 
struck  down,  bleeding  and  senseless,  his  steel  cap  beaten  in 
and  crushed. 

The  negro  raised  him,  heedless  of  the  blows  which  fell 
upon  him,  and,  running  quickly  to  the  poop  hatchway, 
bundled  the  wounded  man  bodily  down  the  ladder,  and  then 
turned  at  bay.  Good  lack  ! I can  see  him  yet,  covered  with 
blood  and  filth,  mad  with  the  battle  fever,  as  he  turned  upon 
the  remnant  of  his  foes.  With  a bound  he  was  upon  them, 
and  right  and  left  he  struck  out,  dealing  fearful  blows.  Two 
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men  fell,  each  cloven  to  the  chin,  and  then  the  others  closed 
silently  around  him.  He  towered  above  them,  like  a stag 
which  the  dogs  worry,  and  he  seemed  to  be  fighting  with  his 
naked  hands.  I saw  him  sink  and  rise  again,  a bruised  and 
battered  mass,  and  then  a strange  cry  burst  from  his  tongue- 
less mouth,  and,  as  the  crew  drew  back  from  their  bloody 
work,  I saw  him  lying  on  the  reddened  planks,  gripping  one 
man  by  the  throat  while  another  lay  across  his  legs. 

The  fight  was  over,  but  of  the  thirty  men  who  had  formed 
the  crew  of  the  Santa  Maria  but  ten  remained,  and  half  of 
those  seemed  in  a sorry  plight.  Four  straightway  threw 
themselves  down  and  lay  like  logs  upon  the  deck,  and  the 
others  ran  to  the  hatch  and  disappeared,  no  doubt  in  search 
of  further  treasure,  but  the  fools  had  clean  forgotten  about 
the  men  in  the  tops. 

In  a moment  there  came  a whistle  from  away  forward, 
and  turning,  we  saw  Simon  getting  into  the  shrouds. 

‘Our  time  has  come,  Sir  Jaspar,’  I said.  ‘Do  you  go 
down  on  the  lee  side  and  I will  take  the  weather,  there 
are  plenty  of  weapons  to  be  had  for  the  taking.’  We 
waited  till  Simon  was  up  with  us,  and  then  very  softly  we 
pounced  upon  the  four  worthies.  Without  a word  we  ran 
the  terrified  dons  to  the  hatch  and  pitched  them  down,  and 
then  Simon  sprang  to  one  of  the  culverins  upon  the  poop. 

‘ Quick,  lads,  quick,’  he  cried,  and  we  saw  his  meaning. 

Putting  out  ail  our  strength,  we  ran  the  gun  to  the  hatch- 
way, and  pointed  it  downwards. 

‘Stay  here,  Jeremy,’  said  Simon,  who,  in  a moment,  had 
become  our  leader,  ‘and  now,  Sir  Jaspar,  follow.’ 

They  ran  forwards,  staggering  and  slipping  on  the  wet 
deck,  and  clapped  the  heavy  hatch  on  forward,  driving  in 
the  blocks  which  fixed  it.  Then  back  they  came  with  a 
keg  of  powder  and  a couple  of  balls,  and  we  loaded  the 
culverin  to  the  muzzle,  and  so,  when  the  treasure-seeking 
dons  came  out  of  the  cabin,  they  found  their  wounded 
comrades  cursing  and  groaning  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
and  above  was  the  grinning  mouth  of  a cannon  threatening 
to  blow  them  into  atoms,  and  then  they  remembered,  but 
remembered  too  late,  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  tops, 
but  who  were  now,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  cunning  of 
Simon  Grisel,  masters  of  the  good  ship  Santa  Maria. 
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OF  OUR  SAILING  TO  THE  NORTH 

SUCH  a volley  of  oaths  and  such  yells  of  rage  I have 
never  heard  as  those  which  came  up  the  hatchway 
from  the  unhappy  dons.  They  shrieked  and  wept 
like  men  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  and  well  they  might,  for 
they  had  fought  a whole  morning,  had  lost  their  comrades 
and  killed  their  captain,  all  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  into 
the  mouth  of  a culverin,  and  putting  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  two  Englishmen  and  a man  of  Fife. 

As  for  us,  we  could  scarce  believe  our  good  fortune,  but 
though  at  first  sight  it  seemed  a great  thing  to  take  pos- 
session of  a well-found  Spanish  ship  of  twelve  guns,  six  of 
a side,  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  we  began  to  see  that  it 
had  its  drawbacks.  We  were  somewhere  to  the  westward 
of  the  coast  of  Spain,  over  a week’s  sail  from  friendly 
waters,  and  how  were  three  men,  only  two  of  whom  had 
any  skill  in  navigating,  to  fetch  a course  for  an  English 
port,  when,  besides  the  chance  of  dirty  weather,  they  had 
ten  maddened  dons  to  keep  in  custody  ? When  this 
thought  dawned  upon  us,  we  looked  at  one  another  with 
puzzled  faces,  and  then  with  one  accord  burst  into  a great 
roar  of  laughter. 

‘Beshrew  me,’ said  Simon,  ‘it  may  prove  a case  of  from 
frying-pan  iato  fire  again,  and  yet  everything  has  gone  as 
I wished  it.’ 

‘Your  hand,  old  comrade,’  said  I,  and  we  gripped  each 
other  till  I saw  the  tears  come  into  Simon’s  eyes,  for  I was 
a trifle  stronger  in  the  arms  and  wrists  than  the  pikeman. 

‘What  is  to  be  done  now?’  asked  Sir  Jaspar.  ‘We 
have  battened  down  the  rascals,  but  the  charts  are  all 
below  and — ’ 
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‘ Make  your  mind  easy,’  answered  Simon,  ‘ I have  a 
chart  of  our  course  pricked  out  on  parchment,  and  have 
a very  fair  idea  of  where  we  lie.’ 

‘ God  bless  me,’  said  the  little  knight,  ‘ methinks  there 
was  some  method  in  your  madness.’ 

Simon  smiled,  and  then  roared  down  the  hatchway  to 
the  dons  that  if  their  noise  did  not  cease  within  the  minute, 
he  would  give  them  good  cause  for  shrieking,  and  this 
served  to  quiet  them. 

‘ We  are  safe  so  far,’  he  said,  ‘ for  there  are  stores  and  water 
forward,  but  we  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  make  Plymouth. 
You  and  I,  Jeremy,  can  navigate  after  a fashion,  and  Sir 
Jaspar  must  needs  act  as  guard  and  cook.  What  say  you?’ 
‘With  all  my  heart,’  answered  that  worthy;  ‘this  is  a 
ploy  to  my  liking.  But  first,  I shall  set  these  dead  fellows 
afloat ; they  will  need  no  cooking  for  the  fishes.’ 

While  I stood  by  the  culverin  Simon  took  the  tiller,  and 
Sir  Jaspar,  finding  few  wounded  amongst  the  fallen,  set  to 
work,  and  I marvelled  to  see  what  strength  the  little  knight 
had — for  though  most  of  the  dons  were  small  men,  yet 
Gabriel,  though  cut,  hacked  and  stabbed  in  fifty  places, 
was  no  light  weight,  and  Captain  Miguel  made  a bulky 
carcase.  At  last,  however,  he  finished  his  gruesome  task, 
though  not  before  his  face  was  as  red  as  the  planking,  and 
the  best  part  of  his  breath  gone. 

‘Who  would  have  thought,’  he  panted,  ‘that  I should 
have  thrown  the  angel  overboard,  to  say  naught  of  our 
spitting  friend.  Truly,  Jeremy,  the  times  are  changed.’ 

‘An  we  do  not  have  a care  they  may  change  again,’  I 
answered. 

‘What,  croaking  once  more?  But  look  you,  there  is  no 
doubt  you  are  at  the  root  of  all  this,  as  I have  said  before — 
a veritable  Jonah — and  we  shall  have  no  peace  till  I pitch 
you  over  the  side,  like  these  unlucky  wights,’  and  he 
pointed  astern. 

‘You  had  best  try  it,’  I said  grimly,  and  then  started,  for 
a voice,  which  I recognised  as  Bazan’s,  came  up  the  hatchway. 

‘ Good  lack  ! ’ I shouted  to  Simon,  ‘ old  wrinkled  phiz  is 
still  in  the  flesh.’ 

‘ Then  Ik:  had  best  keep  quiet  an  Ik  would  stay  there. 
What  does  he  want  ? ’ 
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‘ He  asks  our  terms.’ 

‘Tell  him,  no  noise  or  a riddled  skin;  we  have  other 
matters  to  think  about.’ 

My  answer  made  the  dons  curse,  but  finally  they  left  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  and  shut  themselves  into  the  cabin ; nor 
did  we  see  more  of  them  the  rest  of  that  day. 

‘ When  thieves  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their  due,’  quoth 
Sir  Jaspar ; ‘ but  Bazan  seems  friendly  with  those  rascals, 
and  he  has  a long  head.’ 

‘ Talking  of  heads,’  said  I,  1 where  is  the  skull  ? ’ 

‘ It  lies  in  the  waist ; but  the  gems  are  gone,  one  and  all,’ 
answered  Sir  Jaspar,  ruefully. 

‘ It  matters  not  a whit,  we  have  the  great  stones  and  the 
Santa  Maria  ; in  good  sooth,  we  are  far  from  beggars,  and, 
if  we  come  through  this  safely,  I shall  keep  the  skull  “ in 
memoriam,”  as  the  Latin  has  it.’ 

' There  spake  the  dominie,’  laughed  Sir  Jaspar;  1 but  had 
we  not  better  get  some  weight  upon  the  hatch  forward,  the 
dons  may  try  it  from  the  under  deck,  and  it  is  not  over 
strong.’ 

‘ Good,’  I answered.  ‘ An  you  keep  guard  I will  see  to  it ; ’ 
which  I did  straightway,  and  also  lowered  a bucket  over  the 
side,  and  cleaned  the  decks  a little,  for  the  blood  lay  in  great 
dark  splashes,  or  trickled  slowly  from  poop  to  waist. 

We  were  under  weigh  again,  and  Simon  shouted  to  us 
that  we  were  bound  for  the  Channel,  and  so,  there  being  no 
need  to  shorten  sail,  I went  into  the  forecastle,  which  opened 
on  to  the  Waist,  and  carried  some  food  aft  to  Sir  Jaspar 
and  Simon. 

Then  we  formed  our  plan  for  carrying  the  barque  to 
England.  Simon  and  I were  to  steer  by  turns,  and  trim 
the  sails,  while  Sir  Jaspar  cooked  and  kept  guard,  and, 
though  we  trusted  for  the  best,  it  was  very  clear  that  we 
should  have  little  sleep  and  much  worry  ere  we  made 
Plymouth  Sound. 

Now,  I am  not  minded  to  set  down  all  that  happened  on 
our  voyage  to  the  north,  for  it  was  a weary  time  of  waiting 
and  watching,  with  but  little  of  interest  to  one  who  has 
never  been  aboard  the  Santa  Maria. 

We  had  the  dons  up  one  by  one,  took  their  arms  from 
them,  and  bound  them  firmly — all  save  Bazan,  who  was  sore 
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tvounded,  and  whom  we  kept  on  deck.  Moreover,  to  my 
great  joy,  I found  one  of  the  rascals  with  my  old  blade, 
which,  as  you  may  perchance  remember,  I bad  given  to 
Simon,  and  so  pleased  was  I at  this  that  I fear  I dealt  over- 
gently  with  the  owner,  for  I took  good  care  to  kick  each  of 
the  dons  down  the  ladder ; but  he  went  free,  as  I was  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  examining  of  my  good  sword  to 
pay  any  heed  to  him. 

Each  day  we  passed  food  down  to  the  Spaniards  and  took 
care,  by  Simon’s  advice,  to  keep  them  on  short  rations,  for, 
as  he  said, — 

‘ Strength,  when  fasting, 

Is  never  lasting.’ 

And  all  my  life  I have  found  this  a true  maxim  and  a good  one. 

We  deemed  it  best  to  risk  a gale  and  not  to  shorten  sail, 
which  no  doubt  savoured  of  folly,  but  fortune  favoured  us, 
and  day  after  day  a steady  breeze  blew  from  the  southward, 
and  the  clumsy  barque  forged  onwards,  covering  mile  after 
mile  of  gently-ruffled  sea.  Bazan’s  wounds  healed  quickly, 
and,  being  a philosopher,  he  took  matters  in  good  part,  though 
I know  full  well  that,  had  we  relaxed  our  vigilance  in  the 
very  least,  he  would  have  done  his  best  to  win  back  the  Santa 
Maria.  As  it  was,  whenever  he  was  fit  to  move  about,  we 
bound  him  also,  and  sent  him  below,  much  to  his  disgust, 
but  we  could  afford  to  run  no  risks,  and  turned  deaf  ears  to 
his  entreaties  and  promises. 

Albeit  matters  went  smoothly  I would  not  have  passed 
through  another  such  week  for  gold  untold,  as  what  between 
fear  of  the  dons  and  fear  of  the  weather  breaking,  loss  of 
sleep  and  doubt  as  to  whether  we  were  steering  rightly  or 
no,  I was  well-nigh  in  a fever  ere  we  made  the  Land’s  End, 
and  Sir  Jaspar  and  Simon  were  little  better. 

Little  by  little,  and  at  odd  times,  I heard  Simon’s  story', 
and  had  good  reason  to  marvel  at  my  comrade’s  shrewdness, 
and  no  less  at  his  dogged  courage,  though  it  showed  clearly 
enough  how  he  had  come  through  his  manifold  perils  in 
times  past. 

After  leaving  us  in  the  valley  to  the  eastward  of  Port 
d’Espagnc,  he  bad  made  his  way  by  the  base  of  the  hills  to 
the  southward,  and  had  entered  the  town  as  if  coming  from 
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San  Josef  or  San  Fernando.  He  very  soon  found  that  the 
dons  had  made  prisoners  of  the  English  mariners  who  had 
been  taken  by  surprise  and  treachery,  and  imprisoned  in  a 
long,  low  building  of  wood  called  the  guard-house,  situate 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  They  had  been  offered  their 
liberty  if  they  would  give  information  as  to  their  leaders,  but 
this  the  trusty  fellows  would  not  do,  and  so  had  been  kept 
under  lock  and  key. 

Simon  resolved  to  get  speech  with  them,  but  found  it  no 
easy  matter,  for  they  were  closely  guarded  by  the  dons  who, 
to  tell  the  truth,  were  in  considerable  fear  of  their  captives, 
for  in  these  days  an  Englishman  esteemed  himself  worth 
three  yellow-skins  at  the  least,  and  the  Spaniards  had  but 
little  doubt  that  he  was  right.  The  old  soldier,  however, 
was  not  long  in  finding  a way  of  letting  the  Francis’  men 
know  that  help  was  near.  He  contrived  to  make  most  of 
the  guards  drunken,  and  then,  having  enticed  them  into  a 
small  house  close  at  hand,  he  had,  as  if  by  mishap,  set  fire 
to  the  place,  and  when  there  was  much  to-do  about  the  sav- 
ing of  the  house  and  the  drunken  dons,  he  had  found  a 
small  hole  in  the  guard-house  and  spoken  with  the  imprisoned 
crew.  They  had  hurriedly  formed  a plan  of  escape,  and 
agreed  that  Simon  was  to  be  at  the  hole  the  next  night,  but, 
unhappily  for  them,  he  fell  in  with  Jonas  Squabbles,  who, 
beyond  a doubt,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  The 
rascal  was  clearly  in  two  minds  as  to  whether  or  no  this  long 
squinting  don  was  the  pikeman  who  had  caught  him  eaves- 
dropping, for  Simon  had  been  wounded  on  the  face  by  one 
of  the  drunken  guards. 

Simon  saw,  however,  that  his  suspicions  were  roused,  and 
deemed  it  wise  to  retreat  in  time,  for  it  was  evident  that  all 
chance  of  rescuing  the  crew  was  over  for  the  present. 

Therefore  he  left  the  town,  but  was  promptly  met  by 
the  men  of  the  Santa  Maria , though  not  before,  seeing  that 
he  could  not  escape  them,  he  had  hit  upon  a plan  for  de- 
ceiving them,  and  placing  himself  and  his  two  comrades  out 
of  reach  of  Squabbles  and  his  wiles.  He  set  to  work  and 
tore  his  clothes,  bedaubed  himself  with  mud,  slavered  and 
mumbled,  and  all  but  scared  the  first  two  of  the  men  he  met 
out  of  their  wits.  He  would  not  answer  their  questions,  but 
kept  babbling  on  about  two  Englishmen  and  their  treasure, 
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till  Bazan  saw  that  there  was  something  in  what  he  said,  and 
so  in  the  long  run  we  were  captured,  as  Simon  had  designed, 
though  he  had  not  bargained  for  the  shot  which  whistled 
past  my  head. 

The  rest  you  already  know,  how  Squabbles  came  upon 
the  scene  a trifle  late  for  his  purpose,  and  how  Bazan,  think- 
ing Simon  was  a Spaniard,  put  him  with  his  mongrel  crew. 
There  the  old  pikeman  had  told  more  lies  than  he  cared  to 
remember,  and  bit  by  bit  had  roused  the  crew  against  Bazan 
and  Miguel.  He  had  talked  with  them  in  a strange  mixture 
of  seijse  and  folly,  and  told  them  of  the  great  treasure  which 
he  said  Bazan  and  Miguel  were  keeping  to  themselves.  For 
a time  they  would  not  believe  him,  but  at  last,  being  driven 
to  it,  he  had  shown  them  the  great  ruby  eye,  taking  care, 
shortly  thereafter,  to  pitch  it  overboard  in  their  sight,  ap- 
parently in  a fit  of  madness,  otherwise  he  would  have  had 
a knife  between  his  ribs  ere  he  was  many  hours  older. 

Moreover,  he  had  crept  every  now  and  then  into  the  stem 
cabin  and  stolen  a copy  of  the  chart,  and  so  cleverly  had  he 
timed  matters,  that  the  rising  had  taken  place  within  a day’s 
sailing  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  He  had  hit  upon  the  rhyme 
as  the  best  way  of  cheating  the  negro,  who,  he  told  me,  had 
been  bound  by  some  curious  tie  to  Bazan,  which  had  made 
him  love  that  strange  man  as  a dog  loves  his  master,  and 
in  the  end  give  his  life  for  him. 

Gabriel,  as  we  had  feared,  had  known  something  of 
English,  but  Simon  had  thought,  and  rightly  too,  that  he 
would  pay  little  fnotice  to  a madman’s  song,  and  so  had 
tricked  him.  All  this,  and  much  more  beside,  which  there 
is  no  time  to  set  down,  did  the  old  pikeman  tell  me,  and, 
despite  the  strain  and  discomfort  he  had  passed  through,  I 
could  see  that  it  had  been  a business  after  his  own  heart, 
and  that  the  joy  of  having  made  fools  of  the  hated  yellow- 
skins  was  more  like  to  put  him  off  his  balance  than  all  the 
dangers  and  risks  he  had  undergone.  Indeed,  he  chuckled 
and  laughed  every  time  he  told  us  part  of  the  tale,  and  no 
wonder,  for  some  of  the  nonsense  he  had  made  the  crew 
believe  was  sufficient  to  have  split  the  sides  of  the  gravest 
saint  in  the  calendar. 

As  for  Sir  Jaspar,  he  was  never  tired  of  hearing  the  tale, 
and  vowed  that  he  would  tell  Queen  Bess  every  whit,  for  he 
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said  that,  next  to  a comely  youth  like  himself,  Her  Majesty 
took  pleasure  in  the  hearing  of  plots,  and  especially  of  plots 
against  the  dons,  though,  to  be  sure,  only  if  they  ended  the 
proper  way,  or  gave  promise  of  so  ending. 

By  a merciful  Providence  we  had  a week  and  more  of  as 
fine  weather  as  the  veriest  grumbler  could  wish  to  see,  and 
had  scarce  to  alter  a sail  or  shift  the  helm.  The  Spaniards 
were  too  cowed  by  their  misfortune  and  the  sight  of  the 
culverin  to  do  aught  more  than  curse  at  us,  and  this  we  let 
them  do  freely  till  they  tired  of  it.  As  soon  as  we  sighted 
the  Land’s  End,  as  the  westermost  point  of  England  is  aptly 
named,  we  brought  Bazan  up  to  see  it,  as  a hint  that  he  had 
no  more  chance  of  escape.  He  took  matters  very  coolly 
and  shrugged  his  lean  shoulders  as  best  he  could,  his  hands 
being  bound  behind  his  back. 

1 1 confess  to  you,’  he  said,  ‘ that  I am  beaten,  and  yet  not 
altogether  like  a fool.  I had  my  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
madman  was  a schemer  or  no,  and  thinking  he  might  be  an 
Englishman,  for,  pardon  me,  we  do  not  rear  such  ugly 
fellows  in  Spain,  I let  you  two  have  the  freedom  of  the  deck 
and  set  Gabriel  to  watch  the  game.  Poor  Gabriel ! ’ 

i came  you  to  have  a negro  as  servant  ? asked  Sir 
jaspar,  who  had  a love  of  horrors  and  would  have  had  me 
wager  with  him  as  to  how  Gabriel  had  lost  his  tongue. 

< Well,’  answered  Bazan,  ‘ it  is  a long  tale,  but  to  be  brief, 
I saved  him  from  some  black  devils  who  had,  by  way  of 
sport,  cut  out  his  tongue  and  were  slowly  torturing  him  to 
death,  and,  carrambo  ! ’twas  the  best  day’s  work  I ever  did, 
for  he  served  me  well,  but  now  he  is  gone,  curse  you  ! ’ 
‘Softly,  softly,’  said  Simon,  ‘your  own  crew  made  an  end 

of  him.’  _ . , . . 

‘Thanks  be  to  you,’  muttered  the  Spaniard,  who,  after 

the  sudden  flash  of  rage,  had  calmed  down  again.  ‘You 
have  played  your  game  well,  but  I shall  be  even  with  you 
yet,  though  I would  to  the  Virgin  I had  cut  your  throat 

when  first  I saw  you.’  _ 

* Grammercy  for  your  clemency,  said  Sir  Jaspar. 

Bazan  paid  no  head.  ‘ Remember,  he  sneered,  that  in 
England  you  have  a proverb  as  to  cup  and  lip,  which,  if  it 
proves  true  once,  may  do  so  again,’  and  with  an  ugly  smile 
the  Spaniard  walked  to  the  hatchway  and  went  below. 
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‘A  most  ungrateful  fellow,’  said  Sir  Jaspar.  ‘When  one 
thinks  of  all  we  have  suffered  from  the  dons  it  seems  a pity 
he  should  have  the  trouble  of  living,  but  I trust  his  words 
mean  nothing.’ 

‘ I do  not  know,’  said  Simon,  uneasily.  ‘ The  sky  line  is 
not  as  it  should  be,  and  there  are  heavy  cloud-banks  to  the 
south’ard.’ 

* Dost  think  there  is  a gale  brewing  ? ’ I asked. 

‘It  may  be,  lad,  but  I think  in  any  case  you  had  best 
aloft  and  take  in  sail.  ’Tis  well  to  be  prepared,  even  though 
we  have  not  far  to  go.’ 

For  the  next  hour  I was  busy  at  work,  and,  being  unused 
to  it,  found  it  aJhard  matter  to  gather  in  and  tuck  the  sails 
beneath  the  rope  loops,  but  I did  my  best,  and  within  an 
hour  and-a-half  the  Santa  Maria  was  under  bare  poles,  save 
for  some  head-sail  and  the  maintop-sail.  I reached  the 
deck,  hot  and  tired,  and  found  Sir  Jaspar  fastening  whatever 
was  loose  and  making  all  snug,  while  Simon  was  passing 
food  and  water  down  to  the  prisoners,  for,  as  he  said,  ‘ We 
cannot  tell  when  we  shall  have  time  to  feed  them  again, 
and  it  is  better  to  be  in  readiness.’ 

‘ Then  you  fear  a storm  ? ’ I asked. 

‘I  fear  ’tis  going  to  blow  hard,  Jeremy;  look  at  these 
heavy  clouds,  and  dost  see  that  strip  of  silver  white  close 
upon  the  sea?’ 

I nodded. 

‘ That  is  not  there  for  nothing,  lad,  and  though  the  wind 
has  dropped  a nasty  swell  has  risen,  while  there  is  a strange 
oiliness  upon  the  sea  that  I do  not  like ; though  I lay  no 
claim  to  sea-lore,  yet  I have  seen  enough  to  know  that  this 
stillness  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.’ 

‘ ’Twould  be  hard  to  come  to  shipwreck  when  we  have 
got  thus  far,’  said  I. 

‘ Who  talks  of  shipwreck  ? ’ said  Sir  Jaspar,  who  joined  us 
for  a moment.  ‘What,  old  croaker,  are  you  at  it  again? 
Commend  me  to  a Scot  for  a spirit  damper — but  what  is 
that? ’ 

A deep,  rumbling  sound,  like  the  distant  firing  of  heavy 
guns,  reached  us,  and  looking  astern,  we  saw  that  the  line  of 
light  in  the  horizon  had  turned  a dull,  yellow  colour,  while 
it  had  grown  strangely  dark. 
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‘ Thunder  !’ said  Simon.  ‘ See,  there  is  a flash !’  A streak 
of  fire  darted  from  one  of  the  heavy  cloud-banks  and  zig- 
zagged downwards  to  the  sea,  and  again  came  the  ominous 
rumbling,  while  a few  great  raindrops  pattered  loudly  on  the 
deck.  Gradually  it  grew  darker,  till  the  faint  coast  line  to 
larboard  of  us  seemed  to  blend  with  the  gloomy  sky,  and 
the  sun  gave  up  the  struggle  with  the  storm  clouds,  and 
vanished  behind  them,  leaving  naught  but  a faint,  glittering 
line  of  white  upon  the  oily  swell.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  creak  of  some  timber  or 
the  rattle  of  a block,  and  we  fell  to  talking  in  whispers  and 
watching  the  sky  astern  of  us. 

‘It  brings  to  my  mind  that  day  when  the  Water  Sprite 
parted  company  with  the  fleet,’  said  I. 

‘Yes,  ’tis  like  it,’  said  Sir  Jaspar.  ‘How  strange  it  is 
that  we  three  are  here  together  after  all  that  has  passed. 
Truly,  I can  scarce  believe  there  ever  were  such  things  as 
the  “Iron  Lady,”  and  the  “Great  Snake.”’ 

‘ You  have  but  to  go  forward  there  and  the  skull  will 
show  you  these  were  no  dreams,  but  here  comes  the  rain  ! ’ 

The  great  drops  came  sputtering  and  splashing  on  the 
planks,  and  with  them  came  the  first  breath  of  wind,  hot 
and  faint,  and  then  little  puffs  which  caused  the  barque  to 
plunge  forward  heavily  and  bury  her  snout  in  the  smooth 
swells,  while  a ripple  of  circles,  fringed  by  two  rows  of 
frothy  bubbles,  streamed  away  from  under  her  counter. 
For  perchance  a half-hour  it  continued  in  this  fashion,  and 
then  the  tops  of  the  swells  began  to  show  a crest  of  white, 
and  flecks  of  foam  were  blown  from  them  by  the  wind  gusts, 
which  made  a mournful  sound  as  they  whistled  through  the 
rigging  and  drove  the  heavy  raindrops  in  showers  before 
them.  Darker  and  yet  darker  it  became,  and  the  air 
seemed  filled  with  a gloomy  yellowness,  a kind  of  choking 
mist  which  wrapped  us  round  and  hid  the  surface  of  the 
sea  from  us.  Glancing  over  the  high  side  of  the  barque, 
one  looked  down  into  a vague  abyss,  from  which  every  now 
and  then  a froth-clad  surge  arose,  only  to  sink  back  again 
with  a gurgle,  as  if  baffled  in  its  attempt  to  board  and 
sweep  the  decks. 

‘ Good  lack  ! ’ said  I,  ‘ this  is  the  most  eerie  day  I have 
seen  since  the  Hibou  and  De  Cusac  came  ashore.’ 
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‘ God  grant  we  do  not  go  ashore,’  said  Sir  Jaspar;  ‘the 
very  air  feels  clammy  and  seems  to  stifle  one.’ 

Again  there  came  a low  muttering  of  thunder,  followed  by  a 
furious  blast,  and  a,  great  wave  burst  upon  us  and  ran  hissing 
past,  the  barque  speeding  forward  upon  its  crest  and  then 
sliding  back  slowly  into  the  hollow,  with  the  water  which 
had  come  aboard  streaming  from  her.  By  this  time  we  had 
clapped  on  the  poop  hatch,  and  could  do  nothing  more  than 
take  position.  Simon  and  I stood  by  the  tiller,  and  Sir 
Jaspar  went  forward  to  keep  a look-out,  for  in  these  narrow 
seas  one  may  fall  in  with  ships,  or  floating  wreckage.  It 
was  night -fall,  however,  before  the  gale  burst  upon  us 
in  all  its  fury,  and  we  drove  up  Channel,  the  stout  barque 
quivering  in  every  plank,  as  the  heavy  waves  struck  her 
astern  and  hurtled  under  her  with  a seething  roar.  The 
night  was  dark  as  pitch,  save  for  the  lightning  streaks,  and 
we  rushed  onwards,  madly,  blindly,  Simon  and  I straining 
every  muscle  to  keep  her  before  the  wind,  and  listening  for 
Sir  Jaspar’s  warning  hail.  It  seemed  as  if  the  day  would 
never  break,  and  when  it  did  it  brought  us  no  comfort,  for 
though  the  wind  abated  a trifle,  the  great  seas  threatened  to 
poop  us,  and  in  the  end  I had  to  set  some  sail  upon  the  fore- 
mast, and  was,  in  consequence,  well-nigh  blown  out  of  the 
rigging,  but  somehow  I let  the  topsail  loose  and  clambered 
down. 

On  we  sped,  a dismal,  soaking  craft,  the  spume  and  salt 
spray  flying  over  us  in  clouds,  and  chilling  us  to  the  bone, 
on  and  on  till  night  fell  again,  the  dull  grey  light  vanished, 
and  Sir  Jaspar  crept  aft  soaked  and  shivering,  having  seen 
nothing  of  ships  or  land. 

We  could  now  and  again  catch  the  cries  and  prayers  of 
the  dons  cooped  up  below,  who  never  knew  what  a moment 
would  bring  forth,  though  for  that  matter  neither  did  we ; 
but  still,  it  is  something  to  be  on  deck  and  have  your  hands 
free  in  time  of  tempest. 

The  second  night  passed  somehow,  and  the  back  of  the 
storm  was  broken,  but  it  landed  us  in  a dangerous  place, 
for  in  our  wild  flight  we  had  swept  through  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  now  away  to  the  eastward  could  see  the  race  of 
waters  on  the  dreaded  sands  of  Godwin,  where  many  a ship’s 
company,  since  that  of  the  great  earl,  have  yielded  up  their 
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spirits.  Indeed,  had  day  not  dawned  we  might  have  rushed 
full  upon  these  fatal  shallows  and  been  ground  to  pieces, 
but  by  the  mercy  of  God  we  hauled  to  the  northward,  and 
running  close  by  the  Kentish  cliffs  came  in  due  time  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  and  finding  the  tide  favourable, 
we  ran  up  stream  past  low-lying  ground  and  many  small 
craft,  and  we  thanked  God  for  bringing  us  in  shore  and  for 
the  knowledge  Simon  Grisel  had  of  the  river  channel. 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  still  water,  Sir  Jaspar  made  his 
toilet,  and  after  a hearty  meal  nothing  would  please  him 
but  to  hoist  the  flag  of  England  over  that  of  Spain,  whereby 
he  came  to  grief,  slipping  from  the  shrouds  and  twisting  his 
ankle  joint,  so  that  it  became  swollen  and  painful. 

Now,  when  I saw  this  bravery  at  the  main  I went  into 
the  forecastle,  and  finding  a great  blue  banner  without  device 
I crossed  it  with  white  stripes  from  corner  to  corner  and  set 
it  astern,  for  I was  not  born  north  of  the  Tweed  for  nothing, 
and  deemed  it  unfitting  in  a Scot  to  leave  the  flag  of  Saint 
George  to  flaunt  over  the  Santa  Maria  unless  the  banner 
of  Saint  Andrew  should  bear  it  company.  Sir  Jaspar  would 
have  torn  it  down,  but  Simon  smiled  and  nodded. 

‘You  are  right,  lad,’  he  said,  ‘ ’tis  a brave  cross  and  floats 
with  honour.  God  grant  these  two  may  come  together  some 
day,  and  then  woe  betide  their  foes  ! ’ 

‘Amen  to  that,’  said  I,  ‘though  there  is  but  small  chance 
of  it,  I fear.’ 

And  so  in  glorious  fashion  we  sped  up  the  river  with  the 
first  of  the  tide,  and  at  Simon’s  order  I freed  the  great 
anchor  at  the  bows,  and  seeing  all  was  free,  let  it  go  over- 
board with  a sullen  plunge  into  the  clear  water,  and  a 
merry  sound  the  huge  cable  made  as  it  sped  through  the 
hawse  hole  and  fixed  us  to  English  ground. 
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OF  THE  STROKE  WITH  THE  SWORD  AND  THE  FACE 
IN  THE  CROWD 

WE  had  come  to  an  anchorage  off  the  southern  shore, 
opposite  a little  village  called  Greenwich,  with 
which  Simon  was  well  acquaint,  and  we  soon  saw 
that  our  arrival  had  caused  no  little  stir  ashore.  V\  e could 
see  people  running  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  a great 
crowd  gather  in  front  of  a long  building,  which  Simon  told 
me  was  one  of  the  Queen’s  palaces,  and  so  by  way  of  salute 
we  fired  a cannon  and  dipped  our  flags. 

Having  furled  sail,  Simon  and  I lowered  the  small  boat 
which  had  escaped  damage  in  the  storm,  and  as  Sir  Jaspar 
could  not  go  ashore  by  reason  of  his  foot,  and  as  Simon 
would  not  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  it  fell  upon  me  to 
carry  the  news  of  our  capture  to  the  recorder  of  shipping, 
for  I found  that  all  things  had  to  be  performed  ‘ decently 
and  in  order,’  as  the  Scripture  hath  it.  Sir  Jaspar  was 
mightily  vexed  at  having  to  stay  aboard,  for  he  dearly  loved 
display  and  to  be  the  bearer  of  tidings,  but  I told  him  it 
served  him  right  for  threatening  to  tear  down  my  flag,  and 
the  little  knight  had  to  make  the  best  of  matters.  Simon 
gave  me  directions  as  to  what  I should  do  and  where  to  go, 
and  Sir  Jaspar,  ere  I pushed  off,  handed  me  a little  bag  of 
money  which  he  had  tound  in  the  foiecastle. 

‘For  the  love  of  God,  Jeremy,’  said  he,  ‘get  me,  if  you 
can,  a casket  of  scented  pomadum,  for  these  brutes  of  dons 
use  their  own  spittle  and  naught  beside,  and  I have  none  of 
my  own  making  left.’ 

I laughed  and  promised  to  fetch  him  what  he  wanted, 
and  then  settling  to  the  oars  I pulled  for  a place  where  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  led  downwards  to  the  water’s  edge.  As 
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I neared  it  I saw  to  my  surprise  a great  black  barge  lying 
alongside  the  steps,  a gorgeous  craft  filled  with  cushions  and 
cloth  of  silk,  and  glittering  with  gilding  and  carved  devices, 
and  near  it  were  two  others,  smaller  and  less  adorned.  A 
canopy  of  purple  cloth  with  heavy  fringes  shaded  its  stern 
sheets,  and  there  were  only  two  men  in  charge,  the  one  in 
the  bow,  a big,  surly-faced  fellow,  who,  with  a heavy  oar, 
was  keeping  the  barge  from  striking  against  the  lowest  steps! 
As  I pulled  up  to  land  and  made  fast  he  turned  angrily 
upon  me.  ° 1 

‘ Out  of  the  way,  fellow,’  he  shouted. 

‘Out  of  the  way,  yourself,’  I cried. 

He  aimed  a blow  at  me  with  his  oar,  but  I caught  it, 
and  pushing  it  backwards  I struck  him  on  the  chest  with  it 
and  knocked  him  head  over  heels  into  the  river.  He  rose 
from  the  water  sputtering  and  swearing,  but  I paid  no  attention 
either  to  him  or  to  the  others,  and  fastening  the  boat,  stepped 
out  upon  the  stairs.  As  I did  so,  however,  and  as  the  hap- 
less wherryman  clambered  out  of  the  water,  dripping  and 
cursing,  there  came  a blare  of  trumpets,  and,  to  my  horror, 
the  head  of  a gay  procession  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  stairs’. 
Ere  I had  time  to  get  out  of  the  way  it  was  upon  me  as  I 
stood  in  its  path  with  stained  and  torn  clothes  and  unkempt 
hair.  1 

‘ W ay,  way  for  the  Queen  ! ’ came  the  cry,  and  another 
trumpet  blare.  Two  heralds  came  first,  and  I could  see  a 
long  train  of  people  behind  them,  but  so  taken  by  surprise 
was  I,  that  I stood  on  the  stairs  like  a graven  image,  till 
a voice,  said  .sharply,  ‘What  is  this,  sirrah?  Is  this’ the 
fashion  in  which  you  treat  my  liege  servants  ? ’ 

I looked  up,  and  in  a moment  knew  that  I was  in  the 
presence  of  Elizabeth.  Happily  I had  enough  sense  left  to 
uncover  and  bow  low,  and  then  I stared  long  and  steadfastly 
at  her,  for  I had  never  seen  a queen,  and  knew  that  I had  done 
nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 

She  was  a tall  woman,  very  stately  and  handsome  withal, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  mercy  in  her  eyes,  though  they  had 
in  them  a proud  and  haughty  look  that  suited  her  long  and 
stern  face,  and  was  what  one  looked  for  in  the  woman  who 
was  England’s  queen.  Her  forehead  was  lofty,  her  nose 
straight  and  finely  moulded,  her  mouth  thin-lipped,  and  her 
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chin  small  and  pointed.  She  was  very  clearly  displeased 
and  a flush  of  colour  was  upon  either  cheek  as  she  stood  and 
tapped  with  her  foot  upon  the  stair.  I cannot  tell  how  she 
was  dressed,  but  I call  to  mind  the  great  fan-like  collar  which 
circled  her  neck  and  the  glitter  of  a jewelled  hasp  which 


clasped  her  cloak  in  front. 

I stared  at  her  in  wonder  till  she  frowned  and  repeated 
her  question  even  more  sharply  than  before.  ...  „. 

‘ Pray,  your  Majesty,’  said  I,  for  I had  some  idea  from  Sir 
Jaspar’s  talk  of  what  was  deemed  fitting  speech,  ‘ this  is  a free 
country,  and  yonder  fellows  disputed  my  landing. 

< And  so  you  took  the  law  into  your  own  hands  ! 

Not  knowing  what  to  say  I stood  silent 

‘Where  are  you  from,  sirrah?’  . . T , 

‘ I am  last  from  the  barque  there  in  the  river,  I answered, 
turning  and  pointing  to  the  Santa  Maria. 

< What,’  she  cried,  ‘ the  ship  with  the  English  flag  above 


the  Spanish  ? ’ 

‘Even  so,  your  Majesty.’ 

‘ But  what  banner  is  that  at  the  stern  ? _ f 

‘ ’Tis  the  cross  of  Saint  Andrew,  please  your  Majesty. 
‘What  riddle  is  this,  sir?’  she  said.  ‘Explain  this  folly. 
Nay,’  she  added,  as  a courtier  said  something  to  her  in  a low 
roice,  ‘ I shall  hear  him  here  and  now.’ 

As  best  I could  I stammered  out  our  story,  beginning  with 
our  capture  in  Trinidad  and  leaving  off  with  the  storm,  but 
I took  care  not  to  mention  Sir  Jaspar  by  name,  lest  I might 
do  him  an  injury,  for  he  had  told  me  that  he  was  none  too 

sure  of  his  reception.  , , 

« What,’  cried  the  Queen,  when  I had  made  an  end,  dost 
mean  to  say  that  you  with  two  others  took  this  great  ship  of 
Spain  and  sailed  her  hither  ? ’ 

‘ Even  so,’  I answered,  and  plucked  up  heart.  _ 

< By  my  troth,’  she  said,  ‘ this  is  a tale  worth  hearing.  W hat 

say  you,  gentlemen  ? ’ . „ , 

A murmur  of  assent  ran  through  the  crowd  of  folk  who 

were  pressing  forward  to  have  a look  at  me. 

1 Your  name,  sir  ? ’ asked  the  Queen. 

‘ Jeremy  Clephane,’  I answered. 

‘ By  no  means,’  she  said. 

T looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
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‘Your  Majesty  is  mistaken,’  I made  bold  to  say. 

‘ By  no  means,’  she  said  again,  and  smiled  a little. 

I stared  at  her,  wondering  what  she  meant,  while  the  folk 
around  laughed  at  my  bewildered  look. 

‘ Kneel,  sir.’ 

I did  as  I was  bid,  for  I was  past  thinking,  and  she  took 
a sword  from  a courtier  and  smote  me  sharply  across  the 
shoulders  with  it. 

‘Rise,  Sir  Jeremy  Clephane,’  she  said  in  a loud  voice  so 
that  all  might  hear. 

I rose  to  my  feet  and  could  scarce  help  believing  that 
this  was  all  a dream  which  would  pass  away,  and  I would 
presently  find  that  I had  been  standing  sound  asleep,  grasp- 
ing the  tiller  of  the  Santa  Maria.  But  no  ! for  the  same 
voice  said, — 

‘You  will  attend  me  at  Court  on  the  morrow,  Sir  Jeremy, 
for  I would  hear  more  of  this  tale,  and  bring  your  comrades 
also.  But  now  suffer  me  to  pass.  Remember,  howbeit,  if 
you  have  lied  to  me,  you  lose  head  and  title  at  one  and  the 
same  time.’ 

‘But,  Your  Majesty,’  I stammered,  struck  by  a sudden 
thought. 

‘Well,  sir,’  she  asked,  ‘what  is  it?  Does  knighthood  not 
suffice  you  ? ’ 

"Tis  an  honour  I never  dreamed  of,’  I answered  firmly, 
‘but  please,  Your  Majesty,  I am  a Scotchman.’ 

At  this  there  was  a roar  of  laughter  from  all  around. 

‘ Ah,’  said  the  Queen,  ‘ is  that  all  ? Dost  mean  to  say  a Scot 
cannot  lie  ? or  dost  think  an  English  knighthood  is  not 
good  enough  ? Well,  well,  we  shall  ask  our  nephew  of 
Scotland  to  ratify  our  doings,  you — how  call  they  obstinate 
in  Scotland  ? ’ 

A tall  man  clad  in  black,  with  silver  hair  and  a shrewd, 
keen  face,  said  quickly, — 

‘ Dour  is  the  word,  Your  Majesty.’ 

‘ That  is  it,  you  dour  Scotchman,  but  fail  not  to  attend 
our  Court,  or  you  shall  find  how  we  punish  those  who 
maltreat  our  loyal  bargemen.’ 

I bowed  low,  at  which  the  folk  tittered  again,  and  then  I 
withdrew  to  one  side,  while,  as  the  long  train  passed,  the 
people  turned  and  gazed  at  me  in  wonder. 
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I stood  and  watched  them,  marvelling  at  their  gay  attire 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  then  my  heart  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  while  I felt  my  head  whirl  and  I wondered  \aguel) 
if  I were  in  my  senses,  for  there  before  me,  passing  by  me, 
was  Marjorie  Bcthune,  a trifle  older  looking,  more  womanl), 
perchance,  but  for  all  that  the  same  little  maid  who  had 
mocked  and  befooled  me  at  the  pool  in  the  woods.  I 
stared  at  her  speechless  with  surprise,  yet,  strange  to  sa\ , 
instead  of  hating  her  and  cursing  her  for  a jade  as  I had 
oft  thought  I would  do,  I stood  and  longed  for  her  to  turn, 
longed  for  another  glance  from  her  sweet  eyes,  and  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  her  sunny  smile  and  dimpled  chin.  She 
passed  by  me,  however,  without  a look  towards  where  I 
stood,  talking  briskly  to  a tall  man  with  bowed  shoulders 
who  walked  by  her  side,  and  I felt  that  I loathed  this  fellow ; 
and  then  as  a thought  came  into  my  head  I plucked  the 
sleeve  of  a man  who  stood  near  me,  and  pointing  to  Marjorie, 
I asked  him  in  a low,  eager  voice  who  that  was. 

‘ Eh,  where,’  he  said,  ‘yonder  lady.  She  is  Madame  de 
Sholtz,  the  new  Court  beauty.  You  have  an  eye  for  good 
looks,  like  myself,  sir,  like  myself.’ 

‘ What,’  I stammered,  ‘ madame  did  you  say  ? ’ 

‘ God  bless  me,  yes,  the  wife  of  De  Sholtz,  that  fellow 
from  the  Netherlands.  You  must  have  heard  of  him,  but 
why,  you  are  the  new  knight,  the  shortest  in  the  kingdom,  they 
say.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  must  drink  a bumper  together,’ 
and  he  took  hold  of  me  and  began  to  drag  me  up  the  steps. 

I shook  him  off  angrily,  to  his  great  disgust,  and  stood 
like  a stricken  thing  upon  the  stairs,  paying  no  heed  to  the 
noisy  throng  who  followed  the  royal  train.  I had  gained  a 
knighthood  and  the  knowledge  that  Maid  Marjorie  was  lost 
to  me,  all  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes. 

‘ Mon  Dieu ! ’ as  De  Cusac  would  have  said,  ‘ was  ever 
man  so  much  the  sport  of  fortune’s  freaks  ? ’ 

Morjorie  the  wife  of  another  ! Strange  to  say,  despite  the 
manner  of  our  parting,  I had  never  thought  such  a thing 
would  come  to  pass.  I had  ever  dreamed  of  the  time  when 
I should,  as  Sir  Jaspar  put  it,  lay  siege  to  her  again,  and 
now  she  had  been  captured,  and  I was  undone.  I stood 
still  in  a kind  of  dull  hopelessness,  till  I was  roused  by  a 
sharp  blow  on  the  shoulder,  and  a voice  saying, — 
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‘ Now,  little  man,  give  place,  give  place.’ 

I turned  and  found  myself  beset  by  a bevy  of  youths — 
simpering  fools,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  scented  and 
bedecked  with  ribands  and  other  finery.  The  one  who 
had  spoken  to  me  semcd  to  be  their  leader,  and  he  threw 
up  his  head  with  an  air  of  great  disdain,  and  waved  me 
aside  as  if  he  had  been  a great  lord  and  I a beggar.  He 
was  a young  man  with  a fair  drooping  moustachios,  pink 
cheeks  and  a tuft  of  hair  upon  his  under  lip,  and  it  was 
easy  to  tell  that  his  life  of  late  had  not  been  such  as  makes 
a youth  a man. 

‘Dost  hear  me,  insolent?’  he  said,  as  I paid  no  heed  to 
him,  there  being  plenty  of  room  for  him  to  pass. 

I was  so  sad  at  heart,  so  perturbed  by  all  that  had  hap- 
pened since  I left  the  barque,  that  I scarce  took  in  his 
meaning,  and  thinking  me  a chicken  heart,  no  doubt,  and 
wishing  to  seem  bold  before  his  fellows,  he  struck  me  across 
the  face  with  a small  switch  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

Now  I can  stand  much  and  have  ever  thought  lightly  of 
a bruise,  but  a blow  on  the  face  is  the  one  thing  which 
has  always  served  to  rouse  me  quickly,  and  God  knows 
I needed  but  little  rousing  at  that  time.  In  a moment  I 
darted  at  the  fool,  clutched  his  tiny  tuft  of  beard  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  when  I had  done  with  him 
there  was  nought  left  but  a crimson  stain  and  a trickling 
line  of  red,  which  gathered  in  drops  upon  his  chin. 

With  a yell  of  rage  and  pain  he  sprang  at  me  with 
clenched  fists,  but  I stepped  quietly  back  a pace,  and  very 
slowly  I rolled  up  my  sleeve  from  wrist  to  elbow,  keeping 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  young  man’s  face. 

His  glance  lit  upon  my  forearm,  and  then  I smiled 
grimly,  knowing  that  the  courage  had  oozed  out  of  him,  and 
I said  nothing,  but  left  him  and  his  friends  to  think  upon 
the  lesson  I had  taught  them,  and  took  my  way  to  the 
house  of  the  recorder  of  shipping,  feeling  a trifle  soothed 
by  this  small  incident.  When  I had  settled  matters  with 
this  worthy  man,  and  left  him  not  a little  pleased  and 
astonished,  I returned  to  the  Santa  Marta,  and  was  soundly 
rated  by  Sir  Jaspar,  for  I had  forgotten  to  fetch  his  pom- 
adum,  and  no  wonder,  considering  all  that  had  happened. 

‘Of  all  careless  knaves,  Jeremy,’  said  he,  ‘you  are  the  worst.’ 
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‘Sir  Jeremy,  an  it  please  you,’  I answered,  wishing  to 
astonish  him. 

‘ What  ? ’ he  shouted. 

Thereupon  I told  him  of  my  meeting  with  the  Queen, 
and  what  had  befallen  me. 

‘By  my  head,’  said  the  little  knight,  ‘to  think  that  I 
have  missed  this  chance.  We  saw  that  something  was  taking 
place  on  shore,  and  noted  the  barges  row  up  stream,  but 
that  you  should  have  met  the  Queen,  it  passes  all.  She 
knighted  you  also  upon  the  spot.  God  bless  me ! I never 
heard  the  like,  though,  as  I have  oft  told  you,  she  loves  an 
adventure  of  this  sort.  Sir  Jeremy  ! well,  well,  ’tis  a fitting 
end  to  all  our  strange  escapades,  and  yet,  despite  it  all,  you 
look  as  glum  as  our  friends  the  dons.  What  is  the  matter  ? ’ 

When  I had  told  them  of  Maid  Majorie,  and  how  she 
was  lost  to  me,  they  marvelled  still  more  and  showed  their 
sympathy  with  me  by  talking  of  everything  which  might 
serve  to  keep  me  from  brooding  over  this  trouble,  but  I 
had  little  heart  for  listening  to  Sir  Jaspar’s  jests  and 
Simon’s  plans,  and  I slipped  away  by  myself  to  think 
sorrowfully  over  what  might  have  been,  and  mourn  at  my 
ill  luck.  As  I sat  in  a corner,  leaning  my  head  upon  my 
hands,  I felt  a touch  upon  the  shoulders,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  Simon’s  kindly  face. 

‘Jeremy,  lad,’  said  he,  ‘I  know  that  I can  say  little  by 
way  of  comfort,  but  look  you,  there  are  other  things  than 
women  to  live  and  fight  for.  You  have  gained  back  your 
title  and  are  no  longer  a mere  wanderer,  but  a knight  of 
Scotland ; and,  lad,  you  have  still  a friend  left,  so  cheer  up, 
old  comrade  ! ’ 

‘God  bless  you,  Simon,’  I answered,  ‘you  are  a true 
friend,  and  in  time  I shall  be  myself  again,  but  now  leave 
me  for  awhile.  I would  look  the  matter  in  the  face  and  be 
done  with  it.’ 

For  an  hour  I sat  and  thought  it  over,  and  Simon’s 
kind  words  did  much  to  comfort  me,  and,  above  all,  the 
thought  that  there  was  once  more  a knight  of  the  shire  of 
Fife  bearing  the  name  of  Clephane,  for  though  my  good 
father  had  cared  nothing  for  such  things,  yet  I,  ever  since 
I could  reason,  had  sought  to  win  my  spurs  and  be  Sir 
Jeremy,  as  my  grandfather  had  been  Sir  Roger,  though  I 
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had  told  no  one  of  this  save  one,  and  that  one  not  Simon 
Grisel,  though  perchance  he  had  guessed  it. 

Fortunately  I had  little  time  to  think  about  my  own 
affairs,  for  a party  of  foot  soldiers  boarded  us  and  the  dons 
were  taken  ashore.  I never  saw  men  so  downcast  as  these 
Spaniards,  and  if  looks  could  have  killed  they  would  have 
slain  us  on  the  spot.  I took  good  care  to  hide  away  the 
skull,  and  we  made  an  agreement  to  share  alike,  as  Simon 
had  lost  his  portion  of  the  spoil,  and  then  a crew  having 
been  sent  us,  we  joined  with  them  in  getting  up  sail  and 
anchor,  and  with  the  first  turn  of  the  tide  ran  up  the  river  as 
far  as  London  town. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  we  came  to  an  anchorage  again, 
and  I gazed  over  the  side  wondering  at  the  multitudes  of 
lights  on  shore,  and  watching  the  swift  current  as  it  sped 
past  us.  A distant  hum  as  of  many  voices  reached  me,  and 
now  and  then  the  faint  clanging  of  a bell,  and  I bade  fair  to 
grow  gloomy  once  more,  till  Simon  called  me  aft  to  the 
cabin,  and  there  we  took  council  with  Sir  Jaspar.  The 
little  knight  had  a plan  ready  for  us.  He  knew  of  lodgings 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  palace  where  we  could 
put  up  for  a time  at  least,  and  make  ready  for  our  audience 
with  the  Queen,  and  he  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  thought  of 
revisiting  his  old  haunts  with  somewhat  of  fame  and  dis- 
tinction added  to  his  name. 

‘I  must  act  with  caution,  though,’  he  said,  ‘and  so,  as  my 
foot,  thanks  to  Simon’s  skill  and  cold  water,  has  ceased  to 
pain  me,  I will  ashore  this  very  night  and  find  from  my  old 
friend,  Will  Netherby,  who  has  charge  of  my  affairs,  how 
matters  stand  ; and,  by  the  way,  Jeremy,  what  of  the  Papish 
plot  ? You  may  be  best  in  hiding  also.’ 

‘ Good  lack  ! I had  forgotten  all  about  it,’  I answered.  ‘ I 
will  go  with  you  if  I may.  Wilt  come,  Simon  ? ’ 

1 Nay,  lad,  now  that  we  are  safe  home  I shall  early  to 
bed.  I have  slept  but  little  since  those  nights  in  Trinidad.’ 
Sir  Jaspar  and  I were  rowed  to  a small  jetty  on  the  river’s 
bank  and  there  we  landed,  and  wrapping  cloaks  about  us, 
set  off  up  a narrow  street  pervaded  by  a very  foul  odour. 

‘ By  my  head,’  said  the  little  knight,  ‘ it  stinks  as  it  did  of 
yore.  Some  of  us  had  a merry  fight  with  the  watch  in  this 
very  street.  Ah  me  ! ’tis  five  years  since  then.  Have  a care, 
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Jeremy,  the  road  is  none  of  the  best,  and  a trip  might  cost 
you  dear.’ 

On  we  went  through  a maze  of  streets,  till  finally  Sir 
Jaspar  stopped  at  the  door  of  a small  house  and  gave  three 
double  raps  upon  it.  After  a time  it  was  opened  by  a man 
with  a lantern,  who,  when  he  saw  the  little  knight,  gave  a low 
cry  of  astonishment,  and  beckoned  us  to  follow  him.  We 
entered,  and  he  led  us  to  a room  where  a cheerful  fire  of 
logs  was  burning  on  the  hearth  and  the  table  littered  with 
the  remnants  of  a wine  supper. 

Seen  by  the  candle  light  our  host  was  a fat  and  jovial-looking 
fellow,  with  a bald  head  and  little  twinkling  eyes,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  ever  looked  on  the  merry  side  of  life. 

'Bless  me,’  he  said,  with  an  oath,  ‘where  hast  dropped 
from  ? When  the  fleet  came  back  without  you,  I deemed 
you  gone  for  ever  and  the  money  mine.’ 

‘ And  so  there  is  none  left,  I opine,’  said  Sir  Jaspar 
‘ Fie  ! fie  ! ’ cried  the  other,  ‘ it  is  as  when  you  left,  for  I 
knew  you  had  a knack  of  coming  through  scrapes,  and  that 
I might  look  for  little  mercy  if  you  turned  up  and  found  I 
had  made  free  with  it.  But  who  is  this  with  you  ? ’ 

‘This,’  said  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘is  one  who  rose  this  morning  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  but  is  now  Sir  Jeremy  Clephane, 
knight  of  Scotland.’ 

‘ God  bless  me,’  said  Netherby,  ‘ that  is  a mouthful,  and  all 
in  one  day.  But  I see  you  have  something  to  tell  me,  so  wait 
till  I but  fill  your  glasses  and  then  I am  at  your  sendee.’ 
Our  worthy  host  bustled  about  for  a time,  and  then 
settled  down  by  the  fireside  to  hear  Sir  Jaspar’s  tale,  and 
what  with  his  face  of  astonishment  and  Sir  Jaspar’s  jests  and 
witticisms,  I was  sore  in  the  sides  long  before  the  little  knight 
had  made  an  end. 

‘ By  all  that  is  holy,’  said  Netherby,  ‘ was  there  ever  the  like. 
The  Queen  will  go  mad  over  this  tale.  Truly,  those  that 
go  down  to  the  deep  see  great  wonders.  What  with  virgins 
and  sharks,  snakes  and  treasure,  my  poor  head  feels  like  to 
burst.  Either  you  have  seen  more  than  most  men,  Love- 
day,  or  you  are  even  a greater  liar  than  I thought.’ 

‘A  thousand  thanks,  as  the  dons  say,’  answered  Sir  Jaspar. 
‘But  now,  Will,  tell  me,  am  I safe?’ 

‘ That  you  are.  Beverly  went  to  Ireland  and  died  there 
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four  months  ago,  and  on  my  honour,  they  have  been  hard 
put  to  it  for  a fool  at  the  court  since  you  left.  Ha  ! Ha  ! there 
is  a tribute  to  your  memory.’ 

‘ You  are  as  bad  as  ever,  Will ; but  now,  tell  me,  hast  heard 
aught  of  a Papish  plot  ? ’ 

‘ Hist ! ’ whispered  Netherby,  half  springing  from  his  chair, 

‘ for  God’s  sake  have  a care.  What  do  you  know  of  it  ? ’ 
‘Little  enough,’  answered  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘but  my  friend  Sir 
Jeremy  here  had  rather  overmuch  to  do  with  it  for  his  taste 
some  time  ago.’ 

Then  he  had  best  keep  quiet  an  he  values  his  neck,  for 
between  you  and  me,  all  is  discovered,  and  Walsingham  is 
but  waiting  to  draw  the  net  thoroughly  and  well ; but,  sir,’ 
he  added,  ‘what  had  you  to  do  with  it?’ 

When  I had  told  him  of  De  Cusac  and  my  adventures  in 
Edinburgh,  he  whistled  softly  to  himself. 

‘ So,  so,  then  this  was  the  beginning  o’t.  Plowever,  the 
present  is  a fresh  plot,  I warrant,  but  if  you  swear  to  say 
nothing  of  it,  I will  tell  you  all.’ 

We  gave  our  promises,  and  presently  he  told  us  of  what 
has  long  since  been  matter  of  history,  to  wit,  the  plot  of 
Anthony  Babington  and  a priest  to  set  Mary  free  and  to 
murder  Elizabeth.  We  listened  with  breathless  interest, 
scarce  noting  how  the  time  sped  past. 

‘ Whew  ! ’ said  Sir  Jaspar,  ‘ things  are  in  a ticklish  state.  It 
means  Mary’s  head,  I fear,  if,  as  you  say,  she  is  privy  to  it.’ 
‘There  can  be  little  doubt  she  will  suffer,’  said  Netherby, 
‘ though  the  Queen  is  in  two  minds  as  to  what  to  do,  at  least, 
so  it  seems  to  me ; but,’  he  added,  looking  at  me  doubtfully, 
‘you  are  a Scot,  perchance  I should  have  said  nothing  of  it.’ 
‘ I have  given  my  promise,’  I answered  ; ‘ but  in  any  case 
you  need  have  no  fear.  I am  a Protestant,  and,  as  I have 
told  you,  once  before  I resolved  to  place  my  country’s  good 
first,  nor  has  my  mind  altered,  though,  mark  you,  I have  no 
wish  to  see  Queen  Mary  die.’ 

‘ Well,  well,  perchance  she  may  escape  the  block,  though 
I doubt  it,  but  you  are  safe  enough.  1 remember  there  was 
some  stir  at  the  time,  but  everything  was  kept  quiet,  and  no 
doubt  the  first  plot  has  been  forgotten.’ 

‘ I am  glad  of  it,’  I answered,  ‘ for  I have  had  enough 
excitement  to  last  me  for  many  years  to  come.’ 
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‘ So  I should  think,’  laughed  Netherby,  as  he  bade  us  fare- 
well, ‘ but  see  that  you  do  not  shout  till  you  are  clear  of  the 
wood.’ 

‘ I am  not  likely  to,’  I called  back,  and  then  Sir  Jaspar 
and  I returned  as  quickly  as  might  be  to  the  river,  each  too 
wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
other. 

The  two  men  whom  we  had  left  with  the  boat  grumbled 
a little  at  the  time  we  had  kept  them  waiting,  but  Sir  Jaspar 
quieted  them  with  a promise  of  good  pay  for  their  trouble, 
and  then  one  of  them  handed  me  a small  note,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  given  him  by  a boy  who  had  wished  to  be  rowed 
to  the  Spanish  barque  in  the  river,  as  he  had  a message  to 
Sir  Jeremy  Clephane. 

They  had  told  him  where  I was,  and  after  hesitating  a 
little  he  had  finally  left  the  note  with  them. 

Wondering  much  from  whom  it  came,  I waited  impatiently 
till  we  got  alongside,  and  then,  after  boarding  by  aid  of  the 
rope  ladder,  I straightway  descended  to  the  stem  cabin, 
and  spread  the  writing  out  before  me  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  XXXI  i 


OF  WHAT  I SAW  IN  THE  WELL  A SECOND  TIME 

THE  moment  I looked  at  it  I started,  for  I knew  who 
had  written  the  little  verse  I now  read,  and  considering 
all  I had  learned,  it  seemed  strange  that  it  had  ever 
been  penned,  or,  at  least,  sent  to  me,  for  it  ran  as  follows  : — 

‘At  six  of  the  clock  you  will  find  it  pax 
To  be  at  the  street  of  Saint  Mary  Axe, 

There  a good  woman  the  way  will  show, 

So  have  no  fear,  and  with  her  go. 

But  if  again  you  are  in  error, 

This  shall  be  your  last  endeavour.’ 

‘ Mon  Dieu  / ’ I muttered,  for  the  thought  of  Maid  Marjorie 
brought  to  my  mind  De  Cusac  and  his  sayings,  ‘ what  can 
this  mean?’ 

At,  that  moment  Sir  Jaspar  entered  the  cabin,  limping  a 
little,  but  whistling  cheerily. 

‘Ah,  Sir  Jeremy,’  he  cried,  ‘what  dost  think  of  my  friend 
Will?  I tell  you  he  knows  more  of  the  trouble  of  a kingdom 
than  most  men,  for  he  is  in  Walsingham’s  confidence  and 
has  played  the  spy  more  than  once,  and  what  is  more,  he  has 
lifted  a load  of  care  from  off  my  shoulders.’ 

‘Truly,’  said  I,  ‘there  has  been  little  sign  of  the  load  all 
these  long  months  we  have  been  together  ; but  what  think 
you  of  this?’  and  I handed  him  the  message.  ‘’Tisfrom 
Maid  Marjorie  I may  tell  you.  I know  her  writing  well,  and 
she  must  have  seen  me  on  the  steps.’ 

Sir  Jaspar  read  it  with  a troubled  face,  and  then  shook  his 
head.  ‘ From  what  you  have  told  me,  I would  not  have 
thought  it  of  her,’  he  said  slowly.  ‘ Take  my  advice.  Jeremy, 
and  have  naught  to  do  with  Madame  de  Sholtz,  I have 
seen  too  much  evil  arise  from  having  dealings  with  other 
folk’s  wives  and  Simon  will  tell  you  the  same.’  But  strange 
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to  say,  when  Simon  heard  of  it  the  next  morning  he  was  not  of 
Sir  Jaspar’s  opinion. 

‘ There  is  no  harm  done  in  seeing  what  this  means,’  he 
said,  ‘and  I think,  Jeremy,  you  are  not  fool  enough  to  let 
mischief  come  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  though  there  may  be 
some  mistake,  do  not  hope  overmuch  for  any  good  fortune, 
if  that  is  what  pax  means.’ 

‘ Not  I,’  I answered  moodily,  1 but  it  is  seven  by  the  clock, 
we  had  best  ashore,’  yet  all  the  time  I was  thinking  if  there 
was  a deeper  meaning  to  the  word  pax , for  Marjorie  and  I 
had  been  wont  to  quarrel  over  its  declension  in  the  days 
which  were  gone. 

The  three  of  us  bundled  into  the  small  boat,  taking  the 
skull  with  us  hidden  in  a cloak,  while  Sir  Jaspar  and  I had 
the  great  gems  still  concealed  in  our  clothes,  and  each  of  us 
had  taken  good  care  to  carry  away  a heavy  bag  of  ducats 
from  what  had  been  Bazan’s  private  store.  As  we  neared 
the  jetty  we  saw  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a crowd  was 
gathered  upon  it,  and  as  we  ran  alongside,  to  our  surprise 
there  was  a mighty  cheer  and  the  folk  pressed  forward  to 
look  at  us,  and  we  heard  them  speaking  in  whispers  one  to 
the  other,  and  pointing  to  the  Santa  Maria. 

‘Beshrew  me,’  said  Simon,  ‘but  these  good  folk  seem  to 
have  got  hold  of  our  story.  We  shall  have  trouble.’ 

And  trouble  we  did  have  after  a fashion,  for  the  whole 
crowd  followed  us  every  step  of  the  way,  cheering  and 
shouting  till,  by  the  time  we  reached  Sir  Jaspar’s  lodgings, 
which,  as  luck  would  have  it,  were  empty,  there  were  fully 
a hundred  people  gathered  about  us,  and  I can  still  re- 
member the  different  manner  in  which  we  took  this  brave 
reception.  Simon  would  not  look  to  right  or  left,  but 
strode  along  with  bowed  head  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
some  crime,  and  I could  tell  that  he  was  praying  to  get 
under  cover.  Sir  Jaspar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  his 
glory.  He  walked  along  bowing  from  side  to  side,  waving  his 
hands,  and  as  well  pleased  with  himself  as  if  single-handed 
he  had  captured  the  whole  fleet  of  His  Majesty  of  Spain. 

As  for  me,  I was  thinking  too  much  of  my  own  affairs  to 
pay  much  heed  to  all  the  clamour  of  the  crowd,  and  yet  I 
confess  that  I was  not  displeased  at  the  sight,  for  it  showed 
me  that  these  Englishmen  had  a love  of  country  and  a 
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hatred  of  the  dons,  and  though  I am  a Scotchman,  yet  I was 
at  one  with  them  in  having  a loathing  of  the  yellow-skins. 

Nothing  would  please  Sir  Jaspar  but  that  he  should  make 
a speech  to  the  crowd,  which  he  straightway  did  from  the 
window  of  our  room,  much  to  their  delight  and  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  it  was  fully  an  hour  ere  the  last  of  them 
was  gone,  so  great  a stir  had  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Santa  Mania  made.  Thereafter  Sir  Jaspar  sallied  forth  after 
having  taken  our  measurements,  for  he  vowed  he  would  not 
go  a step  with  us  unless  we  were  properly  clad,  and  he 
brought  back  a tailor  with  him  and  would  have  had  me 
wear  a doublet  of  scarlet,  a purple  cloak  and  cap,  and  trunk 
hose  of  white  satin  cloth  stripped  with  yellow  bands,  bes:des 
other  foppery. 

‘ Good  lack  !’ said  I,  ‘would  you  make  a humming-bird 
of  me  ? Nay,  nay,  Master  Tailor,  I will  have  none  of  this.’ 

It  took  the  worthy  man  of  cloth  some  little  time  and 
trouble  to  fit  me,  but  at  last  he  got  me  into  a suit  of  plain 
grey  colour,  very  prettily  trussed  and  edged  with  silver  cord 
and  having  a collar  of  white  lace,  for  I would  not  wear  a 
ruff.  This,  with  a flat  cap  adorned  by  a great  feather,  set  me 
up  in  royal  fashion,  though  I was  a very  humble  bird  com- 
pared with  Sir  Jaspar,  who  showed  as  many  colours  as  a rain- 
bow, and  yet  there  was  nothing  in  bad  taste,  for  as  he  was 
wont  to  say,  ‘ If  I can  do  nought  beside,  I can  cover  my 
nakedness  in  a proper  fashion  and  one  pleasing  to  the  eye.’ 

Simon,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tailor 
and  his  stuff,  and  perchance  it  was  as  well,  for  by  the  time 
Sir  Jaspar  had  finished  his  dressing  we  were  a trifle  late  and 
had  to  hurry  to  the  palace  at  our  best  speed. 

Now  I am  not  minded  to  set  down  all  that  befell  us  at  our 
audience  with  Queen  Bess,  for  beyond  a doubt  the  Court 
chroniclers  made  a record  of  it  at  the  time,  and  in  far  better 
writing  than  I could  manage,  even  with  Master  Fraser’s  help. 
Suffice  to  say  that  though  since  that  time  I have  travelled  far 
and  wide,  seen  many  courts  and  mighty  monarchs,  yet  I 
have  never  seen  so  great  a sight  as  the  gathering  in  the  palace 
of  Elizabeth.  All  manner  of  men  were  there — soldiers  and 
mariners,  men  of  letters,  statesmen  and  adventurers,  courtly 
gallants  and  needy  beggars,  a vast  mixture  of  craft  and  folly, 
learning  and  flattery,  ambition,  selfishness  and  greed — all 
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brought  together  under  the  sway  of  one  proud  woman  who 
ruled  them  with  an  iron  will  and  did  with  them  as  she  pleased. 
I saw  many  great  men  and  beautiful  women,  though  these 
latter  were  no  favourites  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  but  two  faces  I 
looked  for  I did  not  see— to  wit,  Maid  Marjorie’s  and  the 
good  Sir  Francis’.  The  admiral  was  not  at  the  Court,  and 
I was  sorry  for  it,  as  I knew  full  well  how  he  would  have 
loved  to  hear  my  tale  3 but  he  heard  it  from  me  many  a time 
thereafter,  so  that  he  missed  little. 

The  Queen  received  us  most  graciously,  and  was  not  a 
little  astonished  to  find  Sir  Jaspar  one  of  ‘the  doughty 
three,’  as  some  wit  called  us,  and  the  little  knight  was 
beside  himself  with  delight,  and,  being  no  whit  abashed, 
told  the  tale  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  he  had  told  it  to 
Will  Netherby,  and  so  pleased  was  Her  Majesty  at  it,  and  at 
her  discernment  in  thinking  me  of  noble  birth — for  she  said 
that  despite  my  stature  she  knew  this  at  first  glance— that 
she  gave  orders  that  we  should  be  lodged  and  fed  at  her 
expense,  though  she  took  good  care  to  claim  a goodly  share 
of  the  Santa  Maria  as  her  perquisite. 

We  straightway  found  ourselves  in  everyone’s  good  graces, 
and,  as  Will  Netherby  had  said,  nothing  was  heard  of  Sir 
Jaspar’s  trouble  or  the  Papish  plot ; yet,  for  all  the  gaiety 
and  pleasuring,  we  could  see  that  many  were  ill  at  ease,  and 
it  was  reported  that  Elizabeth  herself  took  strange  fits  ol 
gloominess,  and  showed  such  temper  and  waywardness  now 
and  again  that  none  dare  approach  her.  Indeed,  at  that 
time  she  had  many  enemies,  and,  I verily  believe,  looked 
upon  the  coming  of  the  Santa  Maria  as  a godsend,  for  it 
put  everyone  in  good  humour,  and  it  had  been  a happy  hit 
to  knight  me  on  the  spot,  for  of  late,  I was  told,  she  had 
shown  overmuch  favour  to  flatterers  and  worthless  fellows. 

Simon  alone  was  not  best  pleased  at  all  the  fuss,  for  the 
rugged  old  pikeman  was  in  no  way  fitted  for  a courtier,  and 
in  those  days  was  scarce  civil,  being  pestered  by  folk  who 
would  have  dragged  from  him  the  whole  history  of  his  life, 
and  have  found  out,  if  they  could,  what  he  ate  and  drank, 
and  whether  or  no  he  had  a mole  on  his  left  shoulder. 

‘Beshrew  me,  Jeremy,’  he  said,  ‘one  can  get  no  peace; 
preserve  me  from  such  nonsense.’ 

We  were  mightily  tired  by  the  time  we  got  back  to  our 
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modest  dwelling,  but,  for  all  that,  I was  for  hurrying  off 
alone  for  the  street  of  Saint  Mary  Axe,  which  I had  found  was 
in  a part  of  the  town  near  the  King’s  Gates,  and  close  by  the 
river.  Simon  and  Sir  Jaspar  would  not  hear  of  it,  however. 

‘ As  you  love  me,’  said  Sir  Jasper,  ‘ let  me  have  some- 
thing to  eat  first,  and  then  I shall  go  with  you,  and  so  will 
Simon.  You  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  make  your 
way  through  London  streets,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time.’ 

Seeing  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  I waited,  with  what  patience 
I could,  till  Sir  Jasper  had  changed  his  clothes  and  stowed 
away  a goodly  meal,  and  then,  having  armed  ourselves,  we 
sallied  forth,  and  I can  remember  that  my  heart  beat  faster 
than  ever  it  had  done  since  I stood  at  the  well ; but  such  is 
a man’s  folly,  and  there  is  no  accounting  for  it.  For  all 
that,  I remember  marvelling  at  the  number  of  folk  who 
thronged  the  streets,  and  who  buzzed  in  and  out  of  the 
booths  and  warehouses,  like  busy  bees,  some  carrying  bales 
of  cloth  and  good  stuffs,  others  with  leathern  aprons,  such  as 
armourer’s  wear,  and  yet  others  who  seemed  to  have  naught 
to  do  but  take  the  air  and  show  off  their  gay  clothes.  It 
would  take  a long  time,  howbeit,  to  tell  of  all  I saw,  and 
yet,  though  there  was  much  to  interest  and  surprise,  the  town 
itself  was  a dull  and  ugly  place  compared  with  the  Scottish 
capital,  and  save  for  the  ever-changing  river,  the  great  tower, 
the  palaces  and  houses  of  law,  had  little  of  interest  for  me 
who  had  seen  the  rugged  castle  rock,  the  dark  Nor’  Loch, 
the  lion  hill,  and  the  steep  streets  and  lanes  of  high  Dunedin, 
as  some  call  Edinburgh. 

After  some  brisk  walking  we  came  to  the  street  for  which 
we  were  bound,  and  found  it  very  quiet  and  grass  grown, 
just  such  a place,  as  Sir  Jaspar  pleasantly  put  it,  as  you  might 
wish  for  were  you  bent  on  stabbing  a man  in  the  back  and 
leaving  none  the  wiser.  The  houses  were  surrounded  by  high 
walls  and  gardens,  which  stretched  downwards  to  the  river 
bank,  and  the  place  was  deserted,  save  for  a lean  dog  which 
was  sitting  on  its  bony  haunches,  and  for  no  apparent  reason 
pouring  forth  a flood  of  melody,  to  wit,  a most  unearthly 
whining  and  barking,  which,  however,  Sir  Jasper  put  an  end 
to  by  means  of  a convenient  stone,  that  happily  caught 
the  singer  on  the  ribs.  It  wanted  yet  a few  minutes  of  the 
time,  if,  indeed,  it  was  six  of  that  day  the  message  meant, 
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for  it  had  left  that  matter  to  my  own  discretion.  This  being 
so,  Simon  and  Sir  Jaspar  concealed  themselves  at  one  end 
of  the  street  while  I walked  slowly  down  it,  wondering  what 
the  verse  meant,  and  if  anything  would  come  of  it.  I had 
not  gone  very  far,  however,  when  a gate  a little  in  front  of 
me  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  opened,  and  an 
old  woman  looked  out.  She  wore  her  silver  white  hair  under 
a mutch,  and  had  a pair  of  ruddy  cheeks  like  Fifeshire 
pippins,  while  there  was  a motherly  look  about  her,  so  that 
when  she  beckoned  to  me,  though  I had  never  set  eyes  on 
her  before,  I crossed  the  street  without  hesitating  a moment 
She  looked  me  up  and  down  as  if  to  take  stock  of  my  char- 
acter from  my  outer  man,  while  I gazed  with  much  respect 
at  her  buxom  form  and  cheery  face. 

‘ Here  I am,  good  dame,’  said  I,  in  answer  to  the  message. 

‘ And  here  you  stay,’  she  said,  in  a queer  piping  voice, 
‘ till  you  give  me  proof  that  what  you  say  is  true.’ 

By  good  fortune  I had  the  note  wTith  me,  and  showed  it 
her  forthwith. 

‘ Your  name  ? ’ she  asked. 

‘Sir  Jeremy  Clephane,’  I answered,  with  perchance  a touch 
of  pride. 

‘ Be  you  a wedded  man  ? ’ 

‘ God  forbid,’  I answered,  with  much  fervour. 

At  that  she  gave  a little  squeak  of  laughter,  and  then, 
beckoning  me  to  follow,  led  the  way  into  a garden  and 
closed  the  gate. 

We  skirted  the  side  of  a small  house,  and  presently  I found 
myself  in  a larger  garden,  which  led  from  what  was  the  true 
front  of  the  house  down  in  a gentle  slope  to  the  broad  river, 
and  which  was  pleasantly  adorned  with  bushes,  shrubs  and 
a few  late  flowers,  while  a great  fountain  splashed  and 
bubbled  on  a portion  of  lawn  where  the  grass  was  cut  and 
trimmed. 

There  were  fruit  trees  growing  by  the  walls,  and  here  and 
there  the  ivy  twined  around  and  clung  to  the  crumbling 
stones,  and  from  the  quiet  of  the  place  one  might  have 
been  in  the  heart  of  the  country  instead  of  in  the  outskirts 
of  London  town. 

I turned  to  ask  my  guide  why  she  had  brought  me  hither 
but  to  my  surprise  she  was  gone  and  I was  alone 
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Fearing  I had  been  trapped,  I drew  my  rapier — the  same 
good  blade  which  had  served  me  so  well  in  times  past  by 
land  and  sea,  and  which  now  stands  where  my  old  eyes  can 
light  upon  it  as  I lift  them  from  the  desk — I drew  my  sword, 
I say,  and  took  note  of  the  house. 

It  was  a building  of  wood,  two  storeys  in  height,  and  a 
great  pear  tree  clambered  up  it  from  beside  the  porch  and 
crept  past  the  deep-set  windows.  I noted  that  a faint  cloud 
of  smoke  curled  upwards  from  one  of  the  chimneys,  but  be- 
yond this  there  was  no  sign  of  life;  all  was  still,  but  for  the 
rhythmic  splashing  of  the  fountain,  and  the  song  of  a red- 
breast perched  on  a tree  branch  near  me. 

‘ Mon  Dieu  1 ’ said  I to  myself,  ‘ what  does  it  all  mean  ? ’ 
and  keeping  my  sword  in  readiness  I set  off  down  one  of 
the  broader  paths,  across  which  the  evening  shadows  were  be- 
ginning to  fall,  and  which  was  littered  with  the  fallen  leaves. 

On  I went,  and  then  suddenly  I saw  a sight  which  inter- 
ested me  and  made  me  stop.  I had  come  upon  two  great 
toads,  fat,  bloated  fellows  with  rugged  backs  and  brilliant  eyes, 
who  were  in  a fine  quandary.  They  had  hold  of  a huge 
earthworm,  each  having  a slippery  end  in  his  big  mouth, 
and  each  was  striving  to  drag  the  poor  worm  from  the  other. 

Now  one  would  gobble  in  the  slack,  anon  the  other,  both 
working  with  their  short,  ugly  forelegs  and  little  jointed  fingers, 
and  each  striving  to  cram  the  unhappy  worm’s  red  and 
wriggling  form  down  his  capacious  throat.  Then  they 
would  stop  and  pull  away  from  each  other  till  the  worm 
grew  thin  in  the  middle,  and  then  as  one  looked  to  see  it 
burst  asunder,  they  eased  the  strain  and  began  again,  for  it 
was  clearly  a game  of  all  or  nothing.  They  did  not  heed 
me  in  the  least,  and  I watched  the  strange  contest  with  a 
keen  interest.  All  at  once  it  ended.  One  of  the  great 
fellows  opened  his  mouth  widely  to  get  a better  hold,  and 
as  he  gaped,  lo  ! in  a moment  the  worm  had  wriggled  free. 
The  luckless  toad  stared  stupidly  about  him  as  if  wondering 
what  had  happened,  and  then  glancing  sideways  with  his 
bright  eye,  he  made  a sudden  dart  forward,  but  in  vain. 
The  other  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  like  a flash  shovelled 
the  hapless  worm  out  of  sight  and  then  sat  peacefully  and 
gazed  at  his  vanquished  brother,  and,  as  I live,  I could  have 
sworn  he  had  a grin  upon  his  face. 
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‘Bavo  ! ’ said  I,  ‘all  or  nothing,  that  is  the  game  for  me,’ 
and  then  finding  I had  taken  a crick  in  the  back  with  stoop- 
ing to  watch  the  combatants,  I straightened  myself,  and 
there  before  me  stood  Madame  de  Sholtz  ! 

She  was  looking  at  me  with  an  amused  smile,  and  I noted, 
for  it  is  strange  what  one  sees  at  a critical  time,  that  she 
was  wearing  the  same  dress  as  when  I had  first  seen  her, 
or  at  least  one  similar  in  make  and  colouring.  I gazed  at 
her  long  and  earnestly,  and  to  my  mind  she  was  more 
lovely  than  she  had  been,  for  her  figure  was  more  rounded, 
her  shapely  head  poised  more  gracefully  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  in  short,  from  being  a young  maid  she  had  become  a 
woman,  and  a very  beautiful  one  to  boot.  She  returned 
my  look  not  a whit  abashed,  and  was  the  first  to  speak. 

‘You  are  pleased  to  be  amused  with  little,’  she  said. 

‘Madame,’  I answered,  with  much  gravity,  ‘had  you 
seen  the  horrid  cruelties  which  I have  witnessed,  ay,  and 
undergone,  you  would  find  pleasure  in  very  little,  I 
warrant.’ 

She  looked  at  me  a trifle  curiously  I thought,  and  her 
under  lip  trembled  ever  so  lightly. 

‘ You  received  my  message  ? ’ she  asked. 

‘ I did,  madame,  and  made  haste  to  come  hither  as  you 
directed.’ 

‘I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  Sir  Jeremy,’  she  said;  ‘it 
seems  you  have  gained  a longer  name  since  we  parted,  and, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  one  you  desired.’ 

I made  no  answer,  being,  to  tell  the  truth,  too  much 
taken  up  with  watching  her  face  to  pay  heed  to  what  she 
was  saying. 

‘ Dost  remember  how  we  parted,  you  and  I ? ’ 

‘ Madame,’  said  I,  ‘ surely  you  will  spare  me  this.  I did 
not  come  here  to  be  befooled  again.’ 

Suddenly  her  manner  changed  and  she  laughed  lightly. 

‘ I am  afraid,  Jeremy,’  she  said,  ‘ that  you  are  a very  stupid 
man.’ 

I started  when  she  called  me  Jeremy,  and  remembered 
she  had  first  done  so  when  I was  making  ready  to  fight 
Honeyman,  nevertheless,  I merely  answered, — 

‘ It  may  be  so,  madame,  but  surely  you  have  not  brought 
me  here  for  no  other  reason  than  to  tell  me  so.’ 
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‘Truly,’  she  said,  ‘you  are  even  more  stupid  than  I 
thought.  Have  a care,  for  dost  remember  the  verse? 

‘ “ But  if  again  you  are  in  error 

This  shall  be  your  last  endeavour.” 

Now,  why  dost  thou  think  I brought  you  here?’ 

‘ I cannot  say,’  I answered  lamely,  puzzling  over  her 
words.  ‘ Perchance  to  tell  me  of  my  father.’ 

‘ Nay,  though  your  poor  father  is  dead.’ 

‘Ah,  I feared  as  much,’  I answered  sadly,  and  was  silent 
for  a time,  thinking  of  my  life  in  Kirktoun  and  the  last  time 
I had  seen  the  old  man. 

When  I came  to  myself  I found  that  I had  sheathed  my 
rapier  and  was  walking  beside  Madame  de  Sholtz,  and  I 
was  conscious  that  she  was  looking  at  me  with  a curious 
smile  upon  her  rosy  lips. 

‘ You  seem  to  have  had  some  strange  adventures,  such  as 
you  once  told  me  you  wished  for.  Wilt  tell  me  something  of 
them  ? ’ 

‘ Willingly,’  I answered,  and  told  her  part  of  the  tale  which 
I have  written.  She  listened  with  an  eager  interest,  question- 
ing me  here  and  there,  and  I could  see  her  cheek  pale  as  I 
told  her  of  the  iron  Virgin  and  my  dance  with  the  great  snake. 

When  I had  finished  she  said  nothing,  but  her  face 
twitched  a little  and  she  turned  her  head  aside. 

After  a time  she  gave  a little  laugh. 

‘You  have  indeed  seen  and  done  much,’  she  said,  ‘and  I 
wonder  you  ever  preferred  to  leave  Kirktoun  to  face  all 
these  dangers.’ 

‘ Madame,’  I answered  bitterly,  ‘ I had  rather  not  speak  of 
that.  Is  your  father  here  ? ’ 

‘ That  he  is.  Indeed,  we  have  had  much  trouble  through 
loss  of  means,  and  my  father  came  to  the  Court  here  in  hopes 
of  retiring  his  fortune,  but  he  is  an  old  man,  worn  out 
by  grief  and  trouble  of  late,  and  I fear  we  shall  never  see 
Crookness  more.’ 

She  looked  as  if  she  would  weep,  a thing  I have  ever  hated 
to  see  in  women,  and  a sudden  thought  struck  me.  I halted 
and  faced  about. 

‘ Look  you,  madame,’  I said,  ‘ it  grows  dark  and  I have  no 
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right  here,  indeed,  I have  tarried  too  long  as  it  is,  but  listen  ! 
I have  gained  much  treasure  in  my  wanderings,  and  !tis  of 
little  use  to  me  now.  This  I will  place  freely  at  your  father’s 
disposal  to  do  with  as  he  lists,  and  this  for — for  the  sake  of 
the  days  which  are  gone.  Had  matters  been  different,’  I 
added  sadly,  ‘ it  might  have  been  settled  in  another  fashion, 
but  as  it  is,  Marjorie — I crave  your  pardon,  Madame  de 
Sholtz — this  will  be  best.  I wish  no  thanks,  for  your  father 
showed  me  kindness  when  no  others  did,  save  one,  and  now 
farewell,  for  I dare  trust  myself  here  no  longer.’ 

Without  looking  at  her  I turned  to  go,  sick  at  heart,  but 
she  touched  me  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

‘Listen,  Jeremy,’  she  said,  and  I could  see  she  was  trying 
to  look  stern  despite  the  tears  in  her  dark  eyes,  but  the 
dimple  on  her  chin  would  not  allow  of  it,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
would  her  rosy  lips,  the  curve  of  her  fair  cheek,  and  the  upward 
curl  of  her  long  lashes ; ‘ listen,’  she  said,  ‘ and  think  what 
you  are  doing.  You  would  give  this  money  to  the  father  of 
Madame  de  Sholtz.’ 

‘ Yes,’  I answered  wearily,  ‘as  it  cannot  be  otherwise.’ 

‘Ah!  then,’ she  said,  with  a little  smile,  looking  straight 
over  my  head,  apparently  at  nothing,  and  speaking  slowly,  ‘ I 
fear  it  will  not  benefit  my  father.’ 

‘ And  why,  pray  ? ’ I asked,  wondering  what  she  meant. 

‘ Because,’  she  said,  looking  me  suddenly  in  the  eyes, 
‘because,  Jeremy,  he  is  not  the  father  of  any  Madame  de 
Sholtz.’ 

‘Not  the  father  of  Madame  de  Sholtz,’  I stammered, 
‘ then — -’ 

‘Yes,’  she  said,  with  a pretty  nod  of  her  head,  ‘he  is  the 
father  of  Marjorie  Bethune*  as  he  has  always  been,  at  least 
since  Maid  Marjorie,  as  I have  heard  her  called,  was  born. 
Does  the  name  please  you  ? ’ 

‘ Heaven  help  me,’  I cried,  ‘ things  have  come  too  quickly 
upon  me  of  late,  but  this  is  clear,  if  you  are  not  Madame  de 
Sholtz  you  are  not  the  wife  of  the  man  from  the  Netherlands.’ 

‘ Well,’  she  said,  ‘ I am  not  yet,  but — ’ 

‘You  shall  never  be,’  I cried.  ‘ Where  have  my  wits  been  ? 
Confound  that  fellow  upon  the  steps.  I shall  wring  his  neck 
in  due  season.’ 

‘You  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Sir  Jeremy,  for  it  seems  to  me 
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you  have  been  doing  little  else  than  wringing  necks  since  i 
last  saw  you ; but  before  we  say  more  I would  show  you 
something.’ 

She  put  her  forefinger  into  her  mouth,  and  having  thus 
wetted  it,  she  held  it  aloft  for  a moment. 

‘ Now,’  she  said,  ‘come  this  way.’ 

I followed  her  to  the  foot  of  the  garden,  and  there  we  came 
upon  a still  pool,  the  well  of  the  house,  which  brought  to  my 
mind  the  little  stretch  of  water  in  the  woods  of  Kirktoun. 

‘Stand  here,’  she  said,  motioning  me  to  her  side,  and 
together  we  looked  down  on  the  still  surface  of  the  pool  as 
we  had  once  done  before.  She  smiled  her  own  sweet  smile, 
which  I had  come  to  think  the  most  pleasant  sight  on  earth, 
and  the  clear  depths  reflected  it  in  all  its  sunniness  and 
brightness. 

And  then  there  came  a little  breath  of  wind  which  ruffled 
the  surface  ever  so  gently,  and  lo  ! the  smile  had  changed 
and  it  mocked  me  as  it  had  done  once  before,  but  when  I 
looked  up  I saw  that  the  first  smile  was  still  there,  and,  what  is 
more,  I knew  it  was  for  me  and  had  always  been  so,  and  that 
I had  been  a blind  fool  who  deserved  no  such  fortune  as  I 
saw  was  already  mine,  for  when  a fair  maid  smiles  upon  him 
of  her  own  accord,  what  more  does  a man  want  ? 

When  in  a little  arbour  near  the  river’s  bank  we  had  made 
an  end  of  talking  of  those  matters  which  were  of  interest 
only  to  our  two  selves,  I learned  a few  things  of  which  I had 
before  been  ignorant.  I found  that  if  I had  suffered  from 
my  unhappy  mistake,  my  maid  had  endured  far  more.  She 
had  laughed  merrily  over  my  error  at  the  time,  but  when 
she  found  that  I had  gone  without  word  or  sign,  her  laughter 
changed  to  tears,  though  she  hoped  against  hope  that  I would 
return  ere  long.  As  time  passed  and  there  was  no  news  of 
me,  she  grew  ill  with  waiting  and  watching,  and,  moreover,  she 
had  other  troubles,  her  father  loosing  much  of  his  wealth, 
having  unwisely  embarked  in  a trading  venture  which  ended 
in  disaster. 

His  services  to  the  Huguenots  being  known,  the  old  man 
had  journeyed  to  the  English  court  in  hope  of  gaining  some 
post  or  other,  but  he  was  a foreigner,  old  and  forgotten,  and 
things  had  gone  hardly  with  him.  My  sweet  maid  might 
have  set  matters  right,  for  she  had  many  suitors,  but  she 
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turned  a deaf  ear  to  one  and  all,  and  would  not  give  up  hope 
of  my  return. 

Judge  then  of  her  astonishment  when  in  the  ragged 
wanderer  upon  the  steps  she  had  recognised  the  man  who 
had  fled  from  her  side,  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been  true 
these  long  and  weary  months.  She  had  taken  good  care, 
howbeit,  to  show  no  sign  of  emotion,  for  the  Queen’s  eyes 
were  sharp  and  the  gay  Court  was  not  the  place  for  love 
scenes,  and  thus  it  was  that  with  an  effort  she  had  passed 
me  by  without  look  or  sign.  Happily  she  had  hit  upon  the 
plan  which  had  ended  in  what  I looked  upon  as  a very 
proper  way,  and  so  I took  good  care  to  tell  her  and  reward 
her  for  it  after  a fashion  mightily  pleasing  to  us  both.  I 
further  learned  that  there  was  a Madame  de  Sholtz  at  Court, 
so  that  I gave  up  the  notion  of  wringing  my  informant’s 
neck,  who  had  erred,  no  doubt,  but  not"  willingly,  and  lastly 
I found  that  it  had  grown  dark  while  we  sat  talking  together, 
and  that  I had  forgotten  all  about  Simon  and  Sir  Jaspar. 
This  being  so,  I made  haste  to  depart,  but  Marjorie  would 
not  let  me  go  till  I had  seen  the  old  laird,  and  he  in  his  turn, 
when  he  had  heard  the  whole  tale,  vowed  I should  not  go 
a step  till  I had  drunk  a goodly  stomachfull  of  sack  with 
him,  and  lastly  there  was  so  much  to  be  said  and  done  at 
the  gate  that  the  bats  were  flitting  about  us  ere  I was  fairly 
outside  it. 

‘Well,  Jeremy,’ a soft  voice  whispered,  ‘have  you  found 
pax?’ 

‘Truly,  that  I have,’ I answered;  ‘but  I fear,’  I added 
with  a laugh,  ‘that  I shall  find  something  very  different 
when  Sir  Jaspar  and  Simon  get  hold  of  me,  and  so  good- 
night 1’  6 
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OW  I reached  home  I cannot  tell,  for  my  worthy 
comrades  were  not  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  the 
street.  I had,  perforce,  to  discover  a way  for  my- 
self, and  walked  as  though  in  a dream,  wondering  if  any 
mortal  had  ever  felt  so  joyous  and  light-hearted  as  I did, 
and  whistling  as  I had  not  done  since  the  day  I started  on 
my  journey  from  Gosport  to  Plymouth,  after  I had  escaped 
the  tightening  of  the  rope  noose. 

I have  some  vague  recollection  of  coming  upon  two 
bands  of  ’prentice  lads  hard  at  work  upon  each  other’s 
skulls,  and,  for  the  mere  joy  of  the  thing,  taking  part  in  the 
fray ; but  however  that  may  be,  I climbed  the  stairs  as 
the  morning  was  breaking,  and  found  Sir  Jaspar  and  Simon 
setting  out  to  look  for  me. 

‘ Heaven  save  us ! ’ cried  the  former,  as  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  me  at  the  door,  ‘ here  is  our  lost  sheep 
But  where  the  devil  have  you  been,  Sir  Knight,  and  how 
is  your  eye  of  such  a gay  colour?  As  I live,  Simon,  he  has 
been  at  the  wine  bottle.  Confess,  confess,  my  canny  Scot ! 
have  you  been  nipped  at  last  ? ’ 

‘What  is’t,  Jeremy?  ’ asked  Simon.  ‘ As  you  vanished  at 
the  gate,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  you  within  the  hour,  we 
deemed  it  best  to  hie  us  home,  knowing  that  all  was  right, 
for  had  it  been  a trap,  that  would  have  given  you  sufficient 
time  to  make  an  end  of  any  who  sought  to  finish  you,  and 
now  solve  us  the  riddle  and  let  us  to  bed.’ 

When  I had  told  them  all,  nothing  would  please  Sir 
Jaspar  but  to  fetch  from  the  cupboard  a flask  of  fine 
Canary,  which,  with  great  foresight,  he  had  purchased ; 
but  before  letting  us  so  much  as  smell  it,  he  got  upon 
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the  table  and  delivered  himself  of  an  oration  which  I 
would  I could  remember,  for  I call  to  mind  that  even 
Simon  laughed  till  he  could  laugh  no  more,  and  I was 
helpless  with  mirth.  I say  we  laughed  till  we  found  that 
the  little  knight  had  stowed  away  the  better  part  of  the 
Canary,  and  then  it  was  his  turn  to  laugh  at  our  rueful 
faces,  for  but  a mouthful  was  left  for  each  of  us. 

I sigh  now  when  I think  of  these  merry  times,  but  even 
yet  I can  scarce  forbear  smiling  when  I remember  that  the 
last  sound  I heard  ere  I fell  asleep  was  Sir  Jaspar  singing, 
with  many  a halt  and  quaver,  and  perchance  a hiccup  or 
two,  a stave  of  his  own  composing,  the  burden  of  which  I 
can  still  recall, — 

‘ Sing  hey  ho,  for  our  travels  are  done, 

We  have  not  a trouble  under  the  sun, 

For  be  the  day  weary  or  never  so  long 
It  ringeth  at  length  to  even  song.’ 

Now,  after  this  a new  life  began  for  me,  and  a very 
pleasant  one  to  boot.  I took  good  care  to  perfect  myself 
in  all  that  was  needful,  and  soon  could  sit  a horse  with 
some  comfort  to  myself,  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  beast 
I bestrode.  Moreover,  I again  fell  to  practising  with  the 
rapier,  and  found  that  I had  not  forgotten  the  old  wrist 
stroke,  while  I learned  a few  tricks  which  have  since  proved 
useful  to  me,  for  I had  ever  been  a trifle  weak  at  the  lunge. 
Nothing  would  please  Sir  Jaspar  but  that  I should  accom- 
pany him  to  some  of  his  beloved  taverns,  but  after  seeing 
a drunken  riot,  two  poor  lads  slain,  and  having  to  hurl  the 
table  upon  three  bloodthirsty  villains,  I told  the  little 
knight  that  I was  done  with  such  follies.  Nor  was  I over- 
much surprised  when  he  himself  sickened  of  so  vile  a manner 
of  life,  for  the  months  he  had  spent  under  God’s  sky,  breath- 
ing the  fresh  sea  air,  or  marching  and  camping  beneath  the 
green  canopy  of  the  tropic  woods,  had  given  him  a distaste 
for  the  drunken  revels  of  the  tavern,  with  its  wine  fumes 
and  shameless  gaming. 

Indeed,  as  Will  Netherby  told  me,  Sir  Jaspar  was  twice 
the  man  he  had  been,  and  he  rejoiced  much  thereat,  for  he 
himself  was  a worthy  fellow,  though  perchance  a trifle  over- 
fond  of  a cup  of  mulled  sack. 
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But  when  I think  of  those  days  my  thoughts  do  not  turn 
to  the  gay  scenes  at  Court,  or  to  the  sights  of  London  town, 
but  rather  to  the  evening-tide,  when  I was  wont  to  take  my 
way  to  the  street  of  Saint  Mary  Axe  and  meet  my  sweet 
maid.  Many  a memory  of  the  old  garden  comes  back  to 
me  as  I watch  the  blue  smoke  wreaths  curl  upwards  from 
my  pipe  bowl,  and  I can  hear  Marjorie’s  joyous  laugh,  and 
see  again  her  sunny  smile.  I can  remember  how  the  wind 
was  wont  to  sport  with  the  little  locks  of  dark  hair  which 
nothing  would  keep  in  order,  and  how  we  would  sit  and 
talk  together  by  the  hour,  till  the  old  laird’s  gruff  and  hearty 
voice  summoned  us  to  supper  and  evening  prayer.  I found 
that  I had  scarce  known  Marjorie  before,  and  that  sorrow 
had  changed  her  somewhat,  for,  though  merry  enough,  upon 
occasion  she  had  her  silent  times,  when  she  would  gaze 
across  the  river  with  far-off,  dreamy  look,  and  a sad  smile 
upon  her  face,  and,  as  I live,  I know  not  which  mood  I 
best  liked,  for  if  her  laugh  and  pretty  ways  cheered  me,  so 
now  and  then  her  silence  and  tenderness  fitted  in  with  my 
state  of  mind,  for  there  were  some  things  I could  never 
forget,  and  some  stilled  voices  I should  never  cease  to  hear, 
and  whereas  I had  left  Kirktoun  a mere  lad,  I had  seen 
and  done  more  than  many  a man  of  twice  my  years,  and 
at  times  could  scarce  believe  Sir  Jaspar  was  my  senior. 

A month  had  passed  since  the  Santa  Maria  had  cast 
anchor  in  the  Thames.  The  gems  had  been  sold,  and  we 
three  comrades  had  naught  of  which  to  complain  as  regards 
this  world’s  goods.  Sir  Jaspar  and  I rested  well  content, 
but  Simon  wearied  of  doing  nothing,  for  he  w'ould  not  leave 
me,  and  I could  see  the  old  wanderer  longed  for  a life  in  the 
open,  away  from  the  bustle  of  streets  and  the  ceaseless 
coming  and  going  of  the  busy  town.  Seeing  him  thus,  I 
bethought  me  that  I had  never  fulfilled  my  unspoken 
promises  to  poor  Jack  Rogers  and  Trelawney,  and  so 
resolved  to  ride  at  once  for  the  west  country. 

When  Simon  heard  it  he  slapped  his  great  thigh,  and  I 
saw  could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer,  but  it  was  another  matter 
with  Maid  Marjorie.  She  would  scarce  let  me  go,  and 
showed  such  fear  that  I wondered  at  her  folly. 

1 Look  you,’  I reasoned,  ‘ ’twas  the  last  wish  of  two  brave 
comrades,  and  go  I shall.  Moreover,  it  is  but  a short  journey 
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for  me,  and  I shall  have  Simon  for  company.  What  ails  yon, 
sweetheart  ? ’ For  a long  time  she  would  tell  me  nothing, 
but  at  last  I found  she  had  been  followed  by  some  fellow 
on  the  street,  and  that  she  feared  evil  would  come  of  it 

I could  not  forbear  giving  vent  to  a shout  of  laughter, 
partly  because  I was  relieved  to  hear  the  matter  was  so 
trivial,  and  partly  at  her  folly. 

‘Go  to,  Marjorie,’  I said,  ‘your  father  is  with  you,  to  say 
nothing  of  old  Joan,  and  though  I can  well  believe  you 
might  be  followed — ’ 

She  pinched  my  ear,  and  flushing  hotly,  said  no  more,  and 
so,  having  settled  matters,  Simon  and  I one  frosty  morning, 
when  the  mist  lay  low  upon  the  ground,  cantered  out  of 
London  town,  and  took  the  road  to  Portsmouth.  Concern- 
ing that  ride  I have  no  space  to  write,  but  I look  back  on 
it  with  pleasure,  though  it  passed  without  misadventure,  for 
the  sweet  country  air,  the  scent  from  the  woods  and  hedge- 
rows, the  gentle  melancholy  of  the  dying  year,  all  served  to 
put  us  in  good  spirits,  while  our  gallant  steeds,  Rollo  and 
Navarre,  as  they  were  named,  covered  the  long  miles  with 
easy  swinging  stride,  and  bore  us  from  east  to  west  to  the 
merry  tune  of  clattering  hoofs  and  jingling  bridles.  At  last 
we  came  to  Plymouth,  and  without  much  difficulty  found 
Rose  Tregarthen,  and  broke  the  newrs  to  her  as  gently  as 
might  be.  We  might  have  saved  ourselves  the  trouble  for, 
being  a fickle  maid,  she  took  the  news  with  an  easy  mind, 
and  after  a hearty  fit  of  weeping,  set  to  work  to  catch  Simon 
of  all  men  on  earth.  So  clever  was  she  with  her  tongue,  that, 
what  with  her  wiles  and  her  pretty  face,  the  old  pikeman, 
in  comforting  her,  fell  a victim  to  her  charms,  and  when  I 
rode  on  to  St  Ives  I rode  alone.  Here  again  I might  have 
saved  myself  the  journey,  for  Mistress  Trelawney  had  gone 
to  join  her  son  in  heaven.  The  poor  old  dame  had  been 
to  Plymouth  to  meet  the  fleet,  and  when  the  Water  Sprite 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  she  heard  the  news,  she  sorrowed 
for  her  lost  boy,  and  taking  to  her  bed,  she  never  rose  from 
it,  and  passed  away  in  peace,  to  find,  no  doubt,  that  he  had 
died  with  honour,  and  with  courage,  as  befitted  a Cornishman 
and  a gentleman  of  England. 

When  I got  back  to  Plymonth,  I found  that  Simon  had 
by  no  means  managed  to  capture  the  Cornish  lass,  who,  it 
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seemed  to  me,  was  but  a heartless  jade,  and  was  playing 
him  off  against  another.  When  I hinted  at  this,  however, 
my  old  comrade  would  hear  nothing  of  it,  and  so  I wished 
him  good  luck  ; and  as  he  would  not  come  with  me,  owing 
to  his  maid,  and  as  I would  not  stay  with  him  owing  to  mine, 
it  befel  that  I started  alone  for  London,  a little  piqued  at 
losing  my  comrade  in  such  a fashion.  All  went  well  till  I 
had  passed  through  the  west  country,  and  was  come  to  the 
little  town  of  Guildford,  where  I put  up  at  a very  poor  hostel, 
and  started  next  morning  betimes,  hoping  to  reach  London 
by  night.  I found,  however,  that  I was  far  from  well,  my 
head  ached,  and  there  was  a soreness  in  my  bones,  while  I 
felt  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 

To  add  to  my  discomfort,  the  sky  grew  overcast,  and  soon 
a violent  storm  broke  forth,  but  I would  take  no  shelter,  and 
pressed  on,  for  I felt  gloomy  and  depressed,  and  called  to 
mind  Marjorie’s  fears,  while  I had  a vague  feeling  of  im- 
pending evil.  All  that  day  I felt  weak  and  ill,  and  the 
heavy  downpour  of  rain  which  fell  upon  me  did  not  serve 
to  raise  my  spirits.  I rode  in  a thick  mist ; partly  what  was 
in  the  air,  partly  what  rose  from  my  horse’s  smoking  hide, 
and  long  ere  the  short  day  began  to  close  in,  and  the  sky 
grow  darker,  I was  soaked  through,  and  a shiver  every  now 
and  then  ran  through  my  chilled  body,  setting  my  teeth 
a-chattering,  and  making  my  skin  feel  as  though  someone 
were  rubbing  at  it  with  a cold  file,  while  I rose  and  fell  in 
the  saddle  without  spring  or  comfort,  and  the  water  streamed 
from  me  in  a steady  trickle.  I knew  full  well  that  the  tropic 
fever  was  upon  me  once  more,  for  I had  oft  heard  that  it 
will  return  to  the  man  who  has  once  had  it  if  ever  it  gets 
the  chance,  and  therefore  I looked  anxiously  for  any  house 
wherein  I might  take  shelter  and  get  something  to  warm  and 
put  a glow  through  me.  But  for  a long  time  I looked  in 
vain.  Tire  country  was  very  desolate  and  barren,  there  being 
naught  but  stretches  of  heath  and  little  patches  of  copse 
wood,  with  here  and  there  dismal  slime-covered  swamps 
and  little  rush-lined  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  on  them 
all  the  pitiless  rain  poured  down,  and  the  road,  good  though 
it  was,  yet  gave  promise  of  being  little  better  than  a quag- 
mire ere  night,  and  the  heavy  mud  began  to  tell  on  my  good 
steed  as  he  pushed  forward  with  sunken  head  and  a heavy 
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lifting  of  his  legs,  while  out  into  the  night  he  blew  two  puffs 
of  vapour  from  his  nostrils,  and  the  foam  flecks  gathered  on 
his  chest. 

‘ Good  lack,’  thought  I to  myself  as  the  night  drew  on 
apace,  ‘this  cannot  last  much  longer,  Jeremy,’  and  I leant 
forward  in  the  saddle  and  peered  through  the  gathering 
darkness,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  no  sound 
reached  me  save  the  thud  of  Rollo’s  hoofs  deadened  by  the 
slush  into  which  they  plunged,  the  patter  of  the  rain-drops, 
and  the  wild,  quavering  cry  of  some  startled  moor-fowl 
sounding  shrill  and  eerie  across  the  waste. 

Every  moment  I grew  worse,  till  I was  fain  to  sit  a huddled 
heap  of  dampness,  and  think  with  some  regret  of  the  warm 
nights  in  Trinidad  and  the  spicy  smell  of  the  evening  air  in 
that  far-off  isle,  and  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  merry' 
evenings  with  Simon  and  Sir  Jaspar  under  the  shade  of 
palms,  and  groo-groos,  and  greasy  Indian  skins,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  Marjorie  I could  have  wished  myself  back  once 
more,  despite  snakes  and  dons  and  stinging  flies,  for  it  was 
growing  colder  and  the  air  seemed  to  have  a sting  of  frost 
in  it  for  all  that  it  rained  so  heavily. 

On  we  plodded  past  a lonely  belt  of  Scotch  firs,  which  at 
any  other  time  would  have  gladdened  my  heart  by  their 
rugged  look,  telling  of  the  north  and  the  land  o’  cakes,  but 
now  they  merely  added  to  my  loneliness  and  the  dreariness  of 
that  fearful  ride  as  they  stood  gaunt  and  indistinct,  black 
and  forbidding,  and  I could  hear  the  rain  swish  from  their 
heavy  branches  as  the  wind  caught  them  and  drove  them 
hither  and  thither,  creaking  in  a melancholy  fashion  as  if 
crying  aloud  against  the  hardness  of  their  lot.  We  had 
scarce  passed  them,  however,  when  away  in  front  of  me  I 
caught  sight  of  a faint  light  glimmering  through  the  gloom, 
a mere  flicker,  but  a source  of  much  joy  to  me,  and  with 
hand  and  voice  I cheered  Rollo  on  his  way,  while  the  good 
beast,  knowing  full  well  that  help  was  at  hand,  stretched 
himself  to  the  work  with  swinging  stride,  and  sent  the  mud 
sputtering  from  his  heels  as  he  quickened  his  pace  and 
sprang  forwards  with  fresh  courage. 

The  light  grew  clearer  as  we  neared  it,  and  at  last  I found 
that  it  streamed  across  the  roadway  from  the  window  of  a 
little  house  which  stood  a trifle  back  from  the  road. 
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It  was  a lonely-looking  place  and  no  other  dwelling  was 
in  sight,  and  so  I thought  it  behoved  me  to  take  things 
cannily,  and  ere  I reached  it  I tumbled  off  Rollo’s  back,  and 
leading  him  by  the  head,  approached  the  place  which,  as  I 
got  closer  to  it,  showed  as  a half-ruinous  cottage,  ill-thatched 
and  weather-beaten,  with  a most  forbidding  aspect.  A small 
shed,  which  was  empty  save  for  a stack  of  hay,  adjoined  it, 
and  there  I tied  Rollo  to  a post  and  let  him  munch  his  fill, 
and  then  leaving  my  cloak  across  his  back,  in  case  I should 
have  need  of  using  my  sword  arm,  I crept  softly  to  the 
window,  and  found  it,  to  my  surprise,  a little  open  at  the 
foot,  and  thus  I heard  a murmur  of  voices  from  the  room 
within. 

Making  no  noise,  I raised  my  head  and  then  I could 
scarce  refrain  from  crying  out,  for  there  were  two  men  seated 
at  the  little  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  one  at  each  end 
of  it,  and  it  needed  but  a glance  to  tell  me  who  they  were. 
The  bigger  of  the  twain  was  Honeyman,  though  no  longer 
the  young  ruffler  I had  known,  yet,  despite  his  pointed 
beard  and  flabby  cheeks,  I knew  him  for  the  same  man  who 
had  found  from  me  that  there  was  such  a thing  as  the  wrist 
stroke  of  De  Cusac,  the  same  man  whom  I had  foiled  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  And  the  other  I knew  also,  for 
he  was  the  villain  whose  arm  bones  I had  snapped  like 
a pipe  stem  under  the  balcony  in  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  pale,  mean  rascal  who,  at  the  bidding  of  Dick 
Honeyman,  had  sought  to  stab  me  in  the  back,  and  who,  in 
the  little  room  under  the  eaves  of  the  I.uckenbooths,  had 
clung  to  me  in  terror  and  prayed  me  to  spare  his  worthless 
life. 

Strange  to  say,  I felt  no  wonder  at  seeing  them  in  this 
queer  place,  nor  yet  thought  for  a moment  that  their 
presence  might  mean  me  harm.  I only  wondered  that 
two  such  vile  rogues  as  I knew  these  to  be  should  have 
escaped  the  hangman  or  the  hand  of  God,  for,  as  you  will 
have  seen,  most  of  the  villains  I had  known  had  met  a 
speedy  fate,  and  for  the  most  part  a hard  one,  as  witness 
Bartelow  and  Saltcombe.  The  room  was  a small  one,  with 
a ladder  at  one  end  reaching  upwards  to  a trap  door  in  the 
roof,  and  a door  was  set  in  the  wall  opposite  me.  There 
was  but  little  in  the  place,  saving  the  table,  a rude  shelf  with 
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pots  and  dishes,  a great  chest  set  in  one  corner,  while  in 
another  was  a couch  of  tree  branches  covered  by  a deerskin. 
All  this  I took  in  at  a single  glance,  and  then  fell  to  watching 
the  two  worthies  at  the  table  and  listening  to  their  talk. 
They  were  playing  with  the  dice,  and  first  one  would  take 
the  little  box  and  rattle  it,  and  tumble  out  the  blocks,  and 
then  the  other  would  do  the  same,  and  they  seemed  mightily 
put  about  over  it,  and  swore  heartily,  and  looked  not  best 
pleased  with  each  other,  so  that  with  the  excitement  of 
watching  them  I well-nigh  forgot  my  soaking  clothes  and 
deadly  shiverings. 

‘ Curse  you,’  I heard  Crauford  say,  ‘ I have  done  your 
will  long  enough ; ’tis  time  I had  some  pleasure  to  myself.’ 

‘You  whining  dog,’ answered  Honeyman,  fiercely,  ‘were 
you  not  well  paid  for  it  ? and  yet  you  did  your  best  to  bungle 
what’er  you  had  to  do.’ 

‘ Bungle  ! ’ screamed  Crauford,  in  a fury,  ‘ bungle  ! Had  it 
not  been  for  me,  where  would  you  have  been  ? A-picking  for 
the  corbies,  I warrant,  instead  of  having  the  little  bird  a 
prisoner  yonder,’  and  he  nodded  towards  the  door,  which,  as 
I have  said,  was  set  in  the  wall  opposite.  ‘ I tell  you,’  he 

went  on,  ‘ I have  as  good  a right  to  her  as  you,  and  by , 

if  the  dice  favour  me  I shall  have  her  yet.’ 

‘You  low  coward,’  began  Honeyman. 

‘ Coward  ! ’ shouted  Crauford,  who  I could  see  had  been 
drinking.  ‘ A coward,  am  I ? And  what  may  you  be  ? I 
wonder  what  you  would  say  if  that  squat  devil  you  once 
set  me  to  kill  was  to  find  how  you  had  trapped  this  Mistress 
Marjorie  ? ’ 

* Mon  Dieu ,’  I muttered  as  I heard  this,  and  called  to  mind 
Marjorie’s  fears,  which  I had  ridiculed.  Fool  that  I had 
been  ! but  for  a happy  chance  she  might  have  become  the 
victim  of  one  of  these  villains,  but,  as  it  was,  my  fingers 
strayed  to  my  sword  hilt,  and  then  when  I remembered  how 
weak  and  ill  I was,  I groaned  inwardly,  for  it  was  a case  of 
two  to  one,  and  that  one  a sick  man  clad  in  soaking  clothes 
and  taken  with  an  ague.  For  all  that,  I was  resolved  that  if 
either  Honeyman  or  Crauford  touched  Mistress  Marjorie  it 
would  be  over  my  dead  body,  and  having  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  that,  I felt  comforted  a little,  and  bided  my  time.  The 
two  men  were  silent  again,  playing  steadily,  only  I noted 
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that  Crauford  drank  deeply  from  a bottle  which  stood  upon 
the  table,  and  grew  flushed  and  heated,  while  Honeyman 
rattled  and  cast  the  blocks  with  a sneer  upon  his  face,  yet 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  other,  watching  his  every 
move  as  a cat  watches  a bird,  or  perchance  it  was  as  the 
bird  watches  the  cat  when  it  sees  a likely  worm  and  its 
enemy  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  was  throw  and  throw  about,  I saw,  and  I opined  that 
the  villains  had  fixed  upon  some  number,  and  that  he  who 
reached  it  first  would  gain  the  prize,  and  I could  see  that 
the  race  was  a close  one,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  drawing 
to  an  end. 

Rattle  and  click  ! Rattle  and  click  ! on  went  the  game, 
but  still  I crouched  in  silence,  for  the  strangeness  of  the 
thing  held  me  spellbound  with  my  face  against  the  window- 
sill and  a cold  air  blowing  upon  my  neck.  Thrice  they 
each  made  a cast,  and  then  Crauford’s  turn  came.  I could 
see  his  hand  tremble.  He  made  his  throw,  and  his  face  was 
troubled  as  he  counted  the  score.  Honeyman  laughed 
softly  to  himself,  and  was  a long  time  with  the  rattling,  and 
then  very  gently  he  turned  out  the  dice,  and  after  looking 
at  them  he  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose. 

‘ It  has  been  a very  fair  game,’  he  said,  ‘ and  now  I go  to 
claim  the  prize.  You  had  best  sit  still,  Master  Crauford.’ 

At  this,  however,  the  other  sprang  to  his  feet,  overturning 
the  stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  pouring  out  a string 

of  oaths.  ‘ By ! ’ he  shouted,  ‘ you  shall  not  have  her. 

You  fiend,  I have  borne  the  toil  and  the  danger  and  you 
would  reap  the  reward.  I tell  you,  you  shall  not  have  her.’ 
‘ Ah  ! is  it  really  so  ? ’ said  Honeyman.  * Who  shall  prevent 
me  though,  that  is  the  question.’ 

‘ Here  is  the  man,’  I answered  in  a deep  voice,  and 
bundled  through  the  window,  which  I had  opened  wide,  for 
I had  felt  that  to  stay  longer  in  the  cold  would  take  from 
me  what  little  strength  I had,  and,  moreover,  I had  thought 
I heard  the  sound  of  a sob  from  beyond  the  door. 

As  I got  upon  my  feet  I could  scarce  keep  from  smiling, 
so  great  was  the  horror  of  these  two  worthies. 

Dick  Honeyman  stood  stock  still  gazing  at  me  with  half- 
opened  mouth  and  a face  on  which  surprise,  fear  and  blank 
amazement  struggled  for  the  mastery, 
x 
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As  for  Crauford,  he  uttered  a low  cry  and  clutched  at  the 
table,  then  seizing  the  bottle  he  drained  it  at  one  gulp  and 
let  the  glass  fall  shivering  on  the  floor. 

< Now  was  my  time,’  I thought,  and  straightway  drew  my 
rapier,  the  same  good  sword  wherewith  I had  vanquished 
the  one  and  driven  the  other  before  me.  Without  a word  I 
advanced  upon  them  and  they  drew  back,  keeping  step  with 
me  as  though  it  were  a dance.  Honeyman  half  drew  his 
weapon  and  glared  at  me  as  if  I had  been  a ghost,  and  truly 
I think  he  doubted  whether  I was  mortal  or  spirit.  Once 
round  the  room  we  circled  in  this  fashion,  and  I did  not 
close  upon  them,  for  I was  minded  to  suddenly  throw  open 
the  inner  door  and  guard  Marjorie  to  the  outer  one,  and 
then  to  make  a stand  so  that  she  might  win  clear  on  Rollo’s 
back  while  I kept  the  villains  in  play.  _ 

It  seemed  a hopeful  way  of  getting  out  of  this  scrape,  but 
it  was  not  to  be,  for  as  I came  round  near  the  door  there 
was  the  sound  of  a footstep  on  the  ladder  and  a great  leg 
came  through  the  trap-door,  and  following  it  another,  and 
then  the  body  of  a huge  man,  who  began  to  climb  down 
slowly  and  heavily.  He  reached  the  foot,  and  I saw  he 
carried  a great  club  in  one  hand  and  was  an  evil-looking 
fellow  of  great  size  with  a shock  of  black  hair  and  a face 
horribly  marked  with  the  pox. 

< What  in  Satan’s  name  is  this  ? ’ said  he.  ‘ Am  I to  have 
my  inn  turned  into  a cock-pit  by  a set  ot  brawlers  ? M ho  are 
you?’  he  growled,  as  he  caught  sight  of  me. 

I answered  him  not  a word,  but  seeing  matters  would 
quickly  grow  worse,  I got  my  back  fairly  set  against  the  inner 
door  and  placed  myself  on  guard. 

< Curse  you  ! ’ he  said,  ‘ put  up  that  needle,  and  you  two 
fools,’  he  added,  turning  to  Honeyman  and  Crauford,  ‘can 
you  not  manage  an  affair  without  making  a mess  o t ? Dosl 
hear  me  ? ’ he  shouted,  as  I paid  no  heed  to  him. 

< For  God’s  sake,’  shouted  Crauford,  ‘ do  not  go  near  him, 
he  is  a ghoul,  and  uncanny.’ 

For  answer  the  great  man  raised  his  club  and  was  about 
to  rush  at  me  when  Honeyman  seized  his  arm  and  ■whispered 
in  his  ear, — 

‘ An  it  must  be  so,  so  be  it,’  growled  the  rufhan,  w ho  seemed 
to  be  also  the  landlord,  ‘ but  see  you  do  not  fool  this  also. 
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‘Trust  me  for  that,’  said  Honeyman,  and  then,  sword  in 
hand,  he  came  and  stood  opposite  me. 

1 So,’  he  sneered,  * it  seems  we  are  fated  to  meet  again, 
Master  Clephane,  but  this  I tell  you,  that  we  are  not  fated 
to  part  as  before.’  I answered  him  not  a word,  but  the 
moment  he  was  ready  I attacked  him  fiercely  and  wounded 
him  on  the  hand,  for  I knew  that  if  I did  not  finish  the 
matter  quickly  it  would  be  the  finishing  of  me.  A moment 
later  I wounded  him  again,  but  as  I did  so  the  other  two, 
fearing,  no  doubt,  that  I would  kill  him,  joined  in  the  fray. 
The  man  with  the  club  ran  in  upon  his  right,  and  Crauford 
on  his  left,  and  I prepared  to  sell  my  life  dearly,  for  I had 
no  hope  of  vanquishing  the  three  of  them.  Shortening  my 
sword  as  the  great  man  swung  his  club  aloft,  I sprang 
quickly  in  upon  him  and  ran  him  through  with  all  my  force. 
But  as  I did  so,  Honeyman  lunged  at  me  and  I felt  a sharp 
pain  as  of  a hot  skewer  run  through  my  right  side,  and  knew 
that  I was  badly  wounded.  But  I verily  believe  I was  mad 
for  the  moment.  I jerked  my  sword  from  the  landlord’s 
body,  which  fell  backwards  with  a heavy  thud,  and  uttering 
a great  shout  I turned  upon  Honeyman. 

At  my  cry,  and  terrified,  no  doubt,  at  the  look  upon  my 
face,  Crauford  turned  and  fled,  leaping  through  the  window, 
while  Honeyman,  who  had  thought  me  a dead  man,  staggered 
back  with  despair  in  his  eyes,  and  a choking  gurgle  in  his 
throat.  I leaped  at  him  in  a fury,  and  drove  my  sword 
into  him,  up  to  the  hilt,  and  he  fell  a huddled  heap  upon 
the  floor,  and  then  as  I stood  and  gazed  at  the  two  men 
whom  I had  slain,  I heard  the  door  behind  me  open,  and 
turned  and  saw  Marjorie  standing  on  the  threshold.  I said 
not  a word,  for  I could  not  speak,  there  being  a trickling 
and  a bubbling  within  my  chest,  and  I felt  something  rising 
to  my  throat. 

1 So,  sir,’  I heard  her  say,  ‘ you  are  a very  courteous 
knight  and  a true  lover,  and  all  this  trouble  has  arisen 
because,  forsooth,  you — ’ 

I heard  no  more,  for  that  which  had  been  rising  to  my 
throat  came  into  my  mouth,  and  I knew  that  I was  bleed- 
ing inwardly.  A mist  came  before  my  eyes,  I felt  faint  and 
giddy,  and  presently  the  blood  began  to  gush  from  between 
my  teeth  in  a crimson  stream.  I stood  swaying  to  and  fro 
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like  a drunken  man,  and  then  I saw  a look  of  fear,  a look 
of  wild  terror  come  into  Marjorie’s  eyes,  and  next  moment 
I fell  forward  with  a crash  upon  my  face,  prone  at  her  feet, 
upon  the  blood-stained  floor. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell,  and  yet  had  I time  I would 
fain  linger  over  all  that  was  told  me  when  I came  back  to 
life  and  my  wound  had  healed.  I was  snatched,  as  it  were, 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  it  was  spring  tide  ere  I 
was  upon  my  feet,  and  by  the  time  I had  returned  to 
Kirktoun  the  hawthorns  were  in  blossom  once  more,  and  the 
tiny  buds  were  bursting  forth  into  little  green  and  curling 
leaves.  It  was  Simon  who  told  me  the  tale,  Simon  who 
was  again  my  trusty  follower,  for  his  heart  misgave  him 
after  I had  left  him  in  Plymouth,  and  finding  the  maid 
false,  he  was  not  long  in  coming  after  me.  And  it  was 
well  he  did  so,  for  when  he  reached  the  inn  he  found 
Marjorie  Bethune  standing  on  guard  at  the  doorway,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  her  hand.  She  was  bravely  facing  three 
cut-purses  who  had  come  upon  the  scene,  while  a fourth 
lay  wounded  on  the  floor.  At  the  sound  of  their  approach, 
my  maid  had  dragged  me  into  the  inner  room  and  defied 
them,  though  the  cowardly  fellows  threatened  to  murder 
her,  being  angered  at  the  sight  of  the  landlord’s  dead  body. 
Simon,  however,  made  short  work  of  them,  and  the  one 
who  escaped  him  fled  in  terror  from  the  great  pikeman, 
who,  on  seeing  me  lying  dead,  as  he  thought,  was  filled 
with  a terrible  rage  and  showed  the  knaves  no  mercy. 

Thereafter,  I lay  for  a month  in  a cottage  hard  by,  fight- 
ing for  my  life,  yet  dreamily  conscious  of  a sweet  presence 
which  hovered  ever  near  me  and  supplied  my  slightest 
want.  It  was,  perchance,  as  well  we  were  out  of  London, 
for  the  Queen,  after  the  death  of  Mary,  turned  with  rage  on 
the  ministers  who  had  forced  her  hand,  and  the  Court  was 
in  a turmoil. 

And  as  I have  said,  I came  slowly  back  to  life  and  learned 
how  Crauford,  by  a mock  message  from  me,  had  entrapped 
and  carried  off  my  little  maid  at  the  bidding  of  Dick  Honey- 
man,  but  when  I would  have  craved  her  pardon  for  having 
scoffed  at  her  fear,  she  would  have  none  of  it,  but  laughed 
gaily,  though  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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‘ Nay,  nay,  Jeremy,’  she  said,  ‘ for  if  you  were  harsh  with 
me  and  erred,  how  much  more  did  I when  I upbraided  you, 
as  you  stood  before  me  wounded  well-nigh  to  the  death ; we 
have  learned  a lesson,  and  let  us  profit  by  it,  and  thank  the 
good  God  who  hath  ordered  all  things  rightly.’ 

‘Amen,’  said  I very  solemnly,  and  doffed  my  cap. 

So  together  we  returned  to  Fife,  and  the  old  laird  and 
Simon  went  with  us,  and  so  did  Sir  Jaspar,  for  the  little 
knight  had  again  to  fly  the  Court.  He  had  got  Bazan  set 
free,  and  that  worthy  had  requited  him  by  making  off  one 
dark  night  with  papers  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester  and  a 
goodly  sum  of  gold  pieces,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him  till 
the  year  of  the  Armada,  and  then  we  fell  in  with  him  once 
more,  and  in  a strange  way,  but  that  is  another  tale. 

I call  to  mind  also  it  was  in  that  very  year  that  I discovered 
the  hiding-place  of  De  Papillon.  A great  galleon  came  ashore 
on  the  very  reef  upon  which  the  Hibou  was  lost,  and  from 
which  De  Cusac  and  I had  been  wont  to  fish.  Simon  and 
I visited  the  place  to  see  if  aught  of  value  had  come  ashore, 
for  by  this  time  I was  a King’s  Justice  and  a man  of  note. 
We  chanced  to  light  a fire,  having  got  wet  upon  the  reef, 
and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  flames  spread  to  the  thicket 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  lo  ! when  it  was  consumed 
there  was  a burrow  running  underground,  the  mouth  of 
which  had  been  hidden  by  a great  tuft  of  dry  grass,  and  the 
mystery  was  one  no  longer 

I would  have  you  know  also  that  I set  a stone  over  the 
resting-place  of  my  father  in  the  old  kirkyard,  and  a carved 
cross  of  wood  over  the  lonely  spot  where  lay  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  strange  man  who  had  dwelt  by  the  shore  in 
the  cold  winter  months. 

Also  there  is  much  I would  fain  write  as  to  my  further 
doings  with  Simon,  and  the  brave  part  she  who  had  been 
my  little  maid  played  in  a great  trial  which  befell  me,  but  I 
must  cease,  for  I hear  these  young  rogues,  Simon  and  Jaspar, 
calling  for  the  old  man,  and  I must  totter  forth  and  tell  them 
the  oft-told  tale  they  love  to  hear,  and  especially  they  de- 
light in  hearing  of  our  Lady  the  Virgin,  and  the  battle  with 
the  great  snake  ; and  they  ask  me  questions  till  my  old 
head  whirls,  and  I drive  them  away  in  mock  anger.  Yet 
ere  I lay  aside  my  pen  and  let  the  ink  dry  in  the  horn, 
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I would  set  it  on  record  that  there  are  many  things  for  the 
which  I would  thank  God,  but  more  especially  for  three 
things — for  the  love  of  Maid  Marjorie,  for  the  friendship  of 
Simon  Grisel,  and  last  but  not  least,  for  without  it  this  tale 
had  never  been  told,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  wrist  stroke 
of  De  Cusac. 


THE  END 
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mencing with  Penjdeh  and  ending  with  the  Pamirs,  Chitral,  and  Tirah. 

MODERN  ABYSSYNIA.  By  A.  B.  Wylde.  \\  ith  a Map  and 
a Portrait.  Demy  S vo.  I5J- 

An  important  and  comprehensive  account  of  Abyssinia  by  a traveUer  who  knows 
the  country  intimately,  and  has  had  the  privilege  of  the  friendship  of  King 
Menelik. 

Revised  by  Commanding  Officers. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR.  By  F.  H.  E.  CUN- 
LIFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford.  With  many  Illustrations, 
Plans,  and  Portraits.  Vol.  I.  Quarto.  15*.  Also  in  Fortnightly 

Th^first’volumeTthis  important  work  is  nearly  ready.  When  complete,  this  boob 
w l give  an  elaborate  and  connected  account  of  the  military  operations  in  South 
Africa  from  the  declaration  to  the  end  of  the  present  war  It  must  remain  for  some 
years  the  standard  History  of  the  War.  Messrs.  Methuen  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  many  commanding  officers  in  the  tension 
of  the  various  chapters. 

The  History  is  finely  illustrated. 

A PRISONER  OF  WAR.  By  Colonel  A.  Schiel.  Crown 

This^r'emaikable  book  contains  the  experiences  of  a well-known  foreign  officer  of 
the  Boer  Army-from  1896  to  1900-both  asa  Boer  officer  and  as  a prisoner  1 1 in  1 sh 
hands  Colonel  Schiel,  who  was  captured  at  Elandslaagte,  was  a confidential 
military  adviser  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  and  his  .story  will  cause  a sensation. 

DARTMOOR-  A Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch.  By  S. 

Baring  Gould.  With  Plans  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 

Tlflbook  attempts  to  give  to  the  visitor  a descriptive  history  of  the  antiquities  and 

T natural  features  of  this  district.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  paintings  and  from 
photographs.  Plans  are  also  given  of  the  chief  antiquities.  The  book  is  uniform 
with  the  author’s  well-known  Hook  of  the  II  cst. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MAFEKING.  By  Angus  Hamilton.  With 

many  Illustrations.  Crown  Srw.  6s. 

This  is  a vivid,  accurate,  and  humorous  narrative  of  the. great  siege  by  the  well- 
known  Correspondent  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  only  an  admirable 
wi  der  lmt  all  excellent  fighter,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  defenceof  the  tow  n. 
H is  narrative  of  the  siege  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  account. 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  CHINA.  By  J.  W.  Robertson-Scott. 

With  a Map.  Crown  S vo.  31.  6 d. 

This  book  of  200  pages  contains  a complete  account  of  the  history,  races,  government 
religion,  social  life,  army,  commerce,  and  attitude  to  foreigners  of  the  Chinese.  ’ 

THE  RELIEF  OF  MAFEKING.  By  Filson  Young.  With 

Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

This  book  gives  a spirited  and  vigorous  account  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
Mahon's  flying  column  and  its  relief  of  Mafeking.  It  also  relates  the  defeat  of 
Colonel  Villebois  and  his  death.  The  book  deals  in  the  main  with  episodes  in 
the  war  which  have  not  yet  been  described  in  any  work. 

WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.  By  Howard  C.  Hillegas. 
With  16  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

This  highly  interesting  book  is  a narrative  of  the  episodes  of  the  Boer  war  by  a corre- 
spondent with  the  Boer  army.  Mr.  Hillegas  was  present  at  many  of  the  most 
exciting  and  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the  war.  He  was  with  the  force  which 
attempted  to  relieve  Cronje  at  Paardeberg,  was  present  during  a considerable 
part  of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  at  the  battle  of  Colenso,  at  the  surprise  of  Sanna’s 
Post.  His  book,  written  with  dramatic  vigour,  is  a spirited  description  of  the 
Boer  methods,  of  their  military  strength,  and  contains  vivid  character  sketches  of 
most  of  the  Boer  leaders  with  whom  Mr.  Hillegas  was  on  terms  of  fairly  intimate 
friendship.  This  book,  though  written  by  one  who  sympathises  with  the  Boers, 
is  permeated  by  a spirit  of  chivalry,  and  it  contains  little  that  can  offend  the  most 
sensitive  of  Englishmen.  It  throws  a flood  of  light  on  many  of  the  episodes 
which  have  been  mysterious,  and  explains  the  secrets  of  the  many  successes  which 
the  Boers  have  won. 

History  and  Biography 

THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
IIIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Fourth  Edition.  Two  volumes.  Crown 
Svo.  1 2 s. 

This  is  a completely  new  edition  of  the  famous  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stovenson 
published  in  1899. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  son  J.  G. 
MILLAIS.  With  over  300  Illustrations,  of  which  9 are  in  Photo- 
gravure. Cheaper  Edition,  Revised.  Two  volumes.  Royal  Svo. 
20s.  net. 

THE  WALKERS  OF  SOUTHGATE  : Being  the  Chronicles  of 
a Cricketing  Family.  By  W.  A.  Bettesworth.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.  1 5*. 

A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Day.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. In  Six  Volumes.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  under  the  Saracens.  By  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole. 

Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 

THE  LIVELY  CITY  OF  LIGG.  By  Gei.ett  Burgess.  With 
53  Illustrations,  8 of  which  are  coloured.  Small  4 to.  6s. 
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COOP  BABIES.  By  Gelett  Burgess.  With  numerous 

Illustrations.  Small  4 to.  6s. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.  A.  With  10  Illustrations  in  Photogravure  by  W.  E.  F.  Britten. 

Demy  8 vo.  ior.  6 d.  . 

This  beautiful  edition  contains  ten  charming  sketches  by  Mr.  Britten,  reprocuc..  in 
the  highest  style  of  Photogravure. 

NURSERY  RHYMES.  With  many  Coloured  Pictures  Dy 

F.  D.  Bedford.  Super  Royal  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

‘An  excellent  selection  of  the  best  known  rhymes,  with  beautifully  coloured  pictures 
exquisitely  printed.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Theology 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND.  By 

Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.  DemyZvo.  ior.  6d. 

[. Handbooks  of  Theology . 

A complete  history  and  description  of  the  various  philosophies  of  religion  which  have 
been  formulated  during  the  last  few  centuries  in  England  and  America- 

ST.  PAUL’S  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE 
CORINTHIANS.  With  Introduction,  Dissertations,  and  Notes  by 
James  Houghton  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A CHRISTIAN.  By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A., 
Litt.  D.  Crown  8 vo.  6s.  , ...  . 

Professor  Granger  abandons  the  conventional  method  of  psychology  bv  vhirt  the 
individual  is  taken  alone,  and  instead, he  regards  him  as  sharing  in  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  catholic  tradition.  Hence  the  book  deals  not  only  with  the  average 
religious  life,  but  also  with  the  less  familiar  experiences  of  the  mystic,  the  vision- 
ary and  the  symbolist.  These  experiences  furnish  a clue  to  poetic  creation  in  its 
various  kinds,  and  further,  to  the  miracles  which  occur  during  times  of  religious 
enthusiasm. 

OjforS  Commentaries. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  M.  A.  Demy  Svo. 


Cbe  Idbrarg  of  •Devotion 

Pott  8 vo.  Cloth  2 s.  ; leather  2 s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

A GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By  Cardinal  Bona.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  W.  STANBRIDGK,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  B.  W.  Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College, 
Ely. 

A devotional  anti  practical  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.  With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  SCOTT 
Holland,  and  Notes  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
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Belles  Lettres 

Cbc  Xittle  Guides 

Pott  S vo.  Cloth,  3J-.  ; leather , 30.  6d.  net. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  By  G.  E.  Troutbeck.  Illustrated 
by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

SUSSEX.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 


JLittle  ifGiograpbtes 

Fcap.  8 vo.  Each  Volume , cloth  3*.  6d. ; leather,  4*.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish  shortly  the  first  two  volumes  of  a new 
series  bearing  the  above  title.  Each  book  will  contain  the  biography  of  a 
character  famous  in  war,  art,  literature  or  science,  and  will  be  written  by 
an  acknowledged  expert.  The  books  will  be  charmingly  produced  and 
will  be  well  illustrated.  They  will  make  delightful  gift  books. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  By  Paget  Toynbee. 
With  12  Illustrations. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  ByE.  L.  HoRSBURGH,  M.A., 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


Gbe  1111101113  of  Sbafcespeace 

New  volumes  uniform  with  Professor  Dowden’s  Ilamlet . 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D. 
Demy  8 vo.  31.  6 cl. 

KING  LEAR.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig.  Demy  8 vo.  3s.  6 d. 


dBetbuen’s  Standard  Xibrary 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.  By  Edward 
Gibbon.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  Biricbeck 
Hill,  LL.  D.  Crown  “ivo.  Gilt  top.  6s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  LORD  CHESTERFIELD  TO  HIS 
SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  STRACIIEY  and 
A.  Caltiirop.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8 vo.  Gilt  lop.  6s.  each. 
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Cbe  H-lovels  of  Charles  Btcfcens 

With  Introductions  by  George  Gissing,  Notes  by  F.  G.  Kitton, 
and  Illustrations. 

Crown  8 vo.  Each  Volume,  cloth  3s.  net,  leather  4 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  first  volumes  are  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Illustrations  by  E.  IF.  New. 

Two  Volumes.  {Ready 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Illustrations  by  R.  J.  Williams. 

Two  Volumes.  [Ready. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Illustrations  by  Beatrice  Alcock.  Two 

Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.  One  Volume. 

Che  Xtttle  Xibrarg 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Pott  Sz io.  Each  Volume,  cloth  in  6 d.  net.  ; leather  zs.  6 d.  net. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.  A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS.  With  Notes. 
PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane  Austen.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Two  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Edited  by  S.  GwYNN. 
Three  volumes. 

EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes. 

LAVENGRO.  By  George  Borrow.  Edited  by  F.  Hindes 
Groome.  2 Volumes. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
Edited  by  Paget  Toynbf.e. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  By  Mrs.  Craik.  Edited 
by  Annie  Matheson.  Two  volumes. 

A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE.  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 
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Poetry 

WRIT  IN  BARRACKS.  By  Edgar  Wallace.  Cr.Zvo.  3.1.6 d. 

Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  a member  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  is  a follower  of 
Mr.  Kipling,  and  his  ballads  of  soldier  life  and  sufferings  are  well-known  in  South 
Africa.  They  are  spirited,  pathetic,  and  true,  and  at  the  present  time  they  should 
enjoy  a considerable  popularity. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Translated  by 
Edward  FitzGerald,  with  a Commentary  by  IT.  M.  Batson,  and 
a Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  6s. 

This  edition  of  the  famous  book,  the  text  of  which  is  printed  by  permission  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  is  the  most  complete  in  existence.  It  contains  FitzGerald’s  last  text, 
and  a very  full  commentary  on  each  stanza.  Professor  Ross,  who  is  an  admirable 
Persian  scholar,  contributes  a biography,  containing  many  new,  valuable,  and 
interesting  facts. 

Scientific  and  Educational 

THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a Commentary,  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  mss.  have  been  re-collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early  Latin  verse.  The  Commentary  is  very  full. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
By  A.  T.  Hare,  M.A.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy8vo.  6s. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HYGIENE.  By  W.  C.  C.  Pares,  Guy’s 
Hospital.  With  many  illustrations.  De?ny  Svo.  151-. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAGNETISM  AND  ELEC- 
TRICITY: An  Elementary  Text-Book.  By  P.  L.  Gray,  B.Sc., 
formerly  Lecturer  on  Physics  in  Mason  University  College,  Birming- 
ham. With  numerous  diagrams.  Crown  8 vo.  3r.  6d. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.  By  C.  C.  Chaxner  and  M.  E.  Roberts.  With  16 
full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

AGRICULTURAL  ZOOLOGY.  By  Dr.  J.  RiTZEMA  Bos. 
Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Eleanor  A.  Ok.mekod,  F.E.S.  With  155  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.  3-T.  6 d. 

A SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC.  By  Henry  Hill, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Worcester  School,  Cape  Colony.  Crown 
8-jo.  3-r.  6 d. 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  use  in  South  African  schools. 

A GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER.  By  S.  Bally,  M.A. 
Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  [ Methuen's  Commercial  Series. 
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Fiction 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  By  Marie  Corelli.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

QUISANTE.  By  Anthony  Hope.  Crown  Zvo.  6 s. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  By  W.  W.  Jacoes,  Author  of 
‘Many  Cargoes.’  With  12  Illustrations  by  W.  Owen.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  By  Lucas  Malet,  Author 
‘ The  Wages  of  Sin.  ’ Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  By  Arthur  Morrison,  Author  of 
1 A Child  of  the  Jago,’  etc.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

FOR  BRITAIN’S  SOLDIERS  : Stories  for  the  War  Fund.  By 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  Others.  Edited  by  C.  J.  Cutcliffe 
ITyne.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A volume  of  stories,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  he  given  to  the  V>  zt  Fund. 
Among  the  contributors  are  : — Rudyard  Kipling,  Sir  W.  Besant,  S.  R.  Crockett, 
A.  E.  W.  Mason,  Max  Pemberton,  H.  G.  Wells,  C.  J.  C.  Hyne,  Mrs.  Crcker. 

THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A THRONE.  By  Max  Pemberton. 
Crown  S vo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author 
of  ‘ The  Children  of  the  Mist.’  With  a frontispiece.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.  By  Henry  James,  Author  of  ‘ What  Maisie 
Knew.’  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  By  Robert  Hichens,  Author 
of  ‘ Flames.’  Crown  Szio.  6s. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  By  Dorothea  Gerard, 
Author  of  ‘ Lady  Baby.’  Crown  S vo.  6s. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN  : A Collection  of  Stories  relating 
to  the  Spanish-Amcrican  War  of  1S9S.  By  Stephen  Crane, 
Author  of  ‘ The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.’  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

WINEFRED.  By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  ‘ Mehalah.’ 
With  8 Illustrations  by  Edgar  Bundy.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  STRONG  ARM.  By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  ‘The 
Countess  Tekla.’  Illustrated.  Crown  S vo.  6s. 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN.  By  Richard  Marsh. 
Author  of  ‘The  Beetle.’  ‘ Marvels  and  Mysteries,’  etc.  Crown  S vo.  6s. 
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SERVANTS  OF  SIN.  By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton,  Author 
‘ The  Clash  of  Arms.  ’ Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

PATH  AND  GOAL.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  Crown  Zvo.  6j. 

ELMSLIE’S  DRAG-NET.  By  E.  H.  Strain.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A FOREST  OFFICER.  By  Mrs.  PENNY.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

A story  of  jungle  life  in  India. 

FITZJAMES.  By  Lilian  Street.  Crown  Zvo.  y.6d. 


TTfoe  IRorelist 

A monthly  series  of  novels  by  popular  authors  at  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  Numbers  I.  to 

XII.  are  now  ready  : — 

XIII.  THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.  Gilbert  Parker. 


XIV.  A MAN  OF  MARK. 

XV.  THE  CARISSIMA. 

XVI.  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 

XVII.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 


Anthony  Hope. 

Lucas  Malet. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Edna  Lyall. 

\Novernber. 


ftoetbuen’s  Sijpennv?  Xibrarp 

A New  Series  of  Copyright  Books. 

I.  THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN.  Maj. -General  Baden  Powell. 
II.  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.  Do. 

III.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.  W.  Clark  Russell. 

IV.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  S.  Baring  Gould. 

V.  PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  B.  M.  Croker. 

VI.  BADEN-POWELL  OF  MAFEKING:  a Biography. 

J.  S.  Fletcher.  [ November. 

VII.  ROBERTS  OF  PRETORIA.  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

[ December. 
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Poetry 


Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

68 th  Thousand.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 
Leather , 6s.  net. 

' Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  . . . Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.1 — Times. 

‘ The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ; the  metres  throb 
in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ; and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ? '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  THE  SEVEN 
SEAS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling,  j 
5 -jth  Thousand.  Cr.  8 vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.  6s.  Leather , 6s.  net. 

‘ The  Empire  has  found  a singer  ; it  is  no 
depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.’ — Manchester 
Guardian. 

' Animated  through  and  through  with  in- 
dubitable genius.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

•■Q.'  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  By 
“Q."  Crotvn  8 vo.  31.  6d. 


" Q."  GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  anc 
Parodies.  By  "Q."  Second  Edition 
Crown  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

E.  Maekay.  A SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  Eric  Mackay.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5s. 

H.  Ibsen.  BRAND.  A Drama  by 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by 
William  Wilson.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  81 >0.  3s.  61 1. 

A.  D.  Godley.  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  By 
A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.  Pott  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

‘Combines  a pretty  wit  with  remarkably 
neat  versification  . . . _ Every  one  will 
wish  there  was  more  of  it.' — Times. 

A.  D.  Godley.  VERSES  TO  ORDER. 
By  A.  D.  Godley.  Crown  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d.  net, 

‘A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic 
poetry.' — St.  James  s Gazette, 

J.  G.  Cordery.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A Translation  by  J.  G. 
Cordery.  Crown  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 


R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LET- 
TERS. By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
William  Strang.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

*A  fascinating  book.’ — Standard. 

‘Unique  in  Literature.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

0.  Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
George  Wyndham,  M.P.  Demy 
8 vo.  Buckram,  gilt  top.  ios.  6 d. 

This  edition  contains  the  ‘ V enus,’ 1 Lucrece, 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

‘We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it.’ — Spectator. 

W.  E.  Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley.  Crown  8 vo.  Gilt  top. 
3s.  6 d. 

‘ It  is  a body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  A BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles 
Whibley.  Crown  8 vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.  6s. 

a C.  Beeching.  LYRA  SACRA  : An 
Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.  Edited 
by  H,  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Crown 
8 vo.  Buckram.  6r. 

‘ A charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 
lofty  standard  of  excellence.’ — Times. 

“Q.”  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A Pro- 
cession of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged 
by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch.  Crown 
8 vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

W.  B.  Yeats.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.  Revised  and  /enlarged 
Edition.  Crown  8t 10.  3 s.  6 d. 

‘An  attractive  and  catholic  selection.' — 
Times . 

G.  W.  Steevens.  MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD,  By  G.  W.  Steeyens, 
Foolscap  8 vo.  3 s,  6 d. 


W.  M.  Dixon.  A PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  By  W.  M.  Dixon, 
M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

‘ Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a boon.' — Speaker. 

W.  A.  Craigie.  A PRIMER  OF 
BURNS.  By  W.  A.  Craigie. 
Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

‘ A valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
poet.’ — Times. 

L.  Magnus.  A PRIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH. By  Laurie  Magnus. 
Crown  8 vo.  2s.  6 d. 

‘A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature.’ — Literature. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By 
Lawrence  Sterne.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whibley, 
and  a Portrait.  2 vols.  7 s. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and 
a Portrait.  2 vols.  7 s. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
Tames  Morier.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait.  2 vols.  ys. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
and  SANDERSON.  By  Izaak 
Walton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a Por- 
trait. 3s.  6 d. 

Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Millar,  and  a Por- 
trait. 3 vols.  10s.  6 d. 

Bums.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo,  gilt  top. 
6s. 

' Among  editions  in  one  volume,  this  will 
take  the  place  of  authority.' — Timts 
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F.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE  ; Poems  of  Chivalry.  Enter- 
prise, Courage,  and  Constancy. 
Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 


Second  Edition.  Cr.  r6vo.  y.  6i i. 
School  Edition,  zs.  61 i. 

‘The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things. 
World. 


yiRetbuen'6  Stanbarb  Xibracg 


Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI  | 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  The  Italian 
Text  edited  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE, 
M.A.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

1 A carefully-revised  text,  printed  with 
beautiful  clearness.’ — Glasgow  Herald.  | 

Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND 

FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.  A New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  Gilt 
top.  8r.  6 d.  each.  Also  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
each. 

1 The  time  has  certainly  arrived  for  a new 

edition  of  Gibbon’s  great  work.  . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury  is  the  right  man  to  under- 
take this  task.  His  learning  is  amazing , 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy.  The  book 
is  issued  in  a handy  form,  and_  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  it  is  admirably 
printed.' — Times.  . 

• At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.  . . . The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce.— 
Manchester  Guardian. 

‘ A great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 

‘ The  greatest  of  English,  perhaps  of  all, 
historians  has  never  been  presented  to 
the  public  in  a more  convenient  and 
attractive  form.  No  higher  praise  can 
be  bestowed  upon  Professor  Bury  than 
to  say,  as  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
he  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Guizot 
and  Milman.’ — Daily  News. 

C.  G.  Crump.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ELL- 


WOOD.  Edited  by  C.  G.  CRUMP, 
M.A.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  complete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished. It  contains  a long  Introduction 
and  many  Footnotes. 

• 1 1 The  History  of  Thomas  Ellwood  holds  a 
high  place  among  the  masterpieces  of 
autobiography,  and  we  know  few  books 
that  better  deserve  reprinting.  More- 
over, Mr.  C.  G.  Cramp’s  new  edition  is 
accurate  and  convenient,  and  we  com- 
mend it  ungrudgingly  to  all  these  who 
love  sound  and  vigorous  English.’ 

— Daily  Mail. 

Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON, 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

An  elaborate  edition  of  the  celebrated 
volume  which  was  published  in  its 
final  and  definitive  form  in  1E53.  This 
edition  contains  a long  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes,  textual  and  explanatory. 
It  also  contains  in  an  Appendix  all 
the  Poems  which  Tennyson  afterwards 
omitted. 

‘Mr.  Collins  is  almost  an  ideal  editor  of 
Tennyson.  His  qualities  as  a critic  are 
an  exact  and  accurate  scholarship,  and 
a literary  judgment,  which  has  been 
trained  and  polished  by  the  closest  study 
of  classics  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Mr.  Collins'  introduction  is  a thoroughly 
sound  and  sane  appreciation  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Tennyson.' — 
Literature. 


Ube  TTOorfes  ot  Sbafccspcarc 
General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.  D. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.  Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  first  volume  is  : 


HAMLET.  Edited  by  Edward 
Dowden.  Demy  8 vo,  3J.  6 d. 

1 An  admirable  edition.  ...  A comely 


volume,  admirably  printed  and  produced, 
and  containing  all  that  a student  of 
" Hamlet"  need  require.' — Speaker. 

Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  German. — Academy. 
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trbc  IRovels  of  Gbarles  Dickens 

Crown  S vo.  Each  Volume,  cloth  y.  net ; leather  4s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  have  now  passed  out  of  copyright.  Mr.  George  Gissing, 
whose  critical  study  of  Dickens  is  both  sympathetic  and  acute,  has  written  an 
Introduction  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a very  attractive  feature  of  this  edition 
will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  houses,  inns,  and  buildings,  which  Dickens 
described,  and  which  have  now  in  many  instances  disappeared  under  the 
touch  of  modern  civilisation.  Another  valuable  feature  will  be  a series  of 
topographical  and  general  notes  to  each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton.  The  books 
will  be  produced  with  the  greatest  care  as  to  printing,  paper  and  binding. 
The  first  volumes  are  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.  Two  Volumes. 

‘ As  pleasant  a copy  as  any  one  could  desire.  The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
edition,  and  Mr.  New’s  illustrations  are  also  historical.  The  volumes  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  edition.' — Scotsman. 

<Ibe  Xtttle  Xtbrarg 

* The  volumes  are  compact  in  size,  printed  on  thin  but  good  paper  in  clear  type, 
prettily  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  bound,  and  altogether  good  to  look  upon  and 
handle.  ’ — Outlook. 

Pott  8 vo.  Each  Volume,  cloth  ir.  ( 'id . net,  leather  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  intend  to  produce  a series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The  series 
will  also  contain  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  will  be  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  will  contain  an  Introduction  which  will  give  (1 ) a short  biography  of 
the  author,  (2)  a critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary, 
short  notes  will  be  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  book  will  have  a portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  will  be  produced  with  great  care  in  a style  uniform  with  that  of  The 
Library  of  Devotion.’ 

The  first  volumes  are  : 

VANITY  FAIR.  P.y  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray. With  an  Introduction  by  S. 

Gwynn.  Illustrated  by  G.  P. 

JACOMB  Hood.  Three  Volumes. 

‘ Delightful  little  volumes.’ — Publishers' 

Circular. 

THE  PRINCESS.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth.  Illustrated  by  W. 

E.  F.  Britten. 

‘Just  what  a pocket  edition  should  be. 

Miss  Wordsworth  contributes  an  accept- 
able introduction,  as  well  as  notes  which 
one  is  equally  glad  to  get.' — Guardian. 


IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
ing, M.  A. 

‘ An  exquisite  little  volume,  which  will  be 
gladly  welcomed.’ — Glasgow  Herald. 

‘The  introduction,  analysis,  and  notes  by 
the  Rev.  II.  C.  Beeching  are  all  of  the 
sound  literary  quality  that  was  to  he 
expected.' — Guardian. 

‘ The  footnotes  arc  scholarly,  interesting, 
and  not  super-abundant.’ — Standard. 

‘ It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a more  attractive 
edition.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 
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Pott  8 vo,  cloth  3*.  ; 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 
By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Third  Edition. 

‘ An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 
attractively  illustrated. ' — World. 

‘Aluminous  and  tasteful  little  volume.’— 
Daily  Chronicle. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COL- 
LEGES. By  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son. Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

‘ It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a book  as  a cultured  visitor 
needs.’ — Scotsman. 


leather , 2s-  ne*- 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  Windle,  F.R.S.,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Second  Edition. 

‘ Mr.  Windle  is  thoroughly  conversant. with 
his  subject,  and  the  work  is  exceedingly 
well  done.  The  drawings,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  H.  New,  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  volume.' — Scots- 
man. 

' One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice 
and  serviceable.’ — Academy. 

' A guide  book  of  the  best  kind,  which 
takes  rank  as  literature.' — Guardian. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


Phil  May.  THE  PHIL  MAY 
ALBUM.  4 to.  6s. 

1 There  is  a laugh  in  each  drawing.' — 
Standard. 

A.  H.  Milne.  ULYSSES;  OR,  DE 
ROUGEMONT  OF  TROY.  De- 
scribed and  depicted  by  A.H.  Milne. 
Small  quarto.  3*.  6d. 

‘ Clever,  droll,  smart.’ — Guardian. 

Edmund  Selous.  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  By  Edmund  Selous. 
Illustrated  by  G.  W.  ORD.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
2s.  6d. 

A little  book  designed  to  teach  children 
respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 

‘ A quaint,  fascinating  little  book  : a nur- 
sery classic.' — Athcntvum. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  CROCK  OF 
GOLD.  Fairy  Stories  told  by  S. 
Baring  Gould.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 
‘Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.' — Punch. 

M.  L.  Gwynn.  A BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  M.  L. 
Gwynn.  Demy  8 vo.  I2.r.  6 d. 

This  is  a birthday-book  of  exceptional 
dignity,  and  the  extracts  have  been 
chosen  with  particular  care. 

John  Bunyan.  THE  PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  II. 


Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Crcrwn  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ The  best  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.’" — 

R du  e a t irr.a  I Times. 

F.  D.  Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  Bedford.  Super  Royal  8vo.  5.1. 
S.  Baring  Gould.  A BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  bvS.  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
Buckram.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  RARING  GOULD.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 
Bedford.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 -00. 
Buckram.  6s. 

‘ A charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

S Baring  Gould.  A BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.  Crcr.vn  8 vo.  6s. 

H.  C.  Beeching.  A BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
II.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. , and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crank.  Cr.  8 vo, 
gilt  top.  3 s.  6 d. 
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flinders  Petrie.  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT, from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by 
\V.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
U niversity  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  Six  Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to 
XVIth  Dynasty.  W.  M.  F. 
Petrie.  Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  Dynasties.  W.  M. 
F.  Petrie.  Third  Edition. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Egypt  of  the 
Ptolemies.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

Vol.  V.  Roman  Egypt.  J.  G. 

Milne.  _ . 

‘ A history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote  sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.’— Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE  IN  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.  By  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

• The  lectures  will  afford  a fund  of  valuable 
information  for  students  of  ancient 
ethics  .’—Manchester  Guardian. 

Flinders  Petrie.  SYRIA  AND 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 
AMARNA  TABLETS.  By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

' A marvellous  record.  The  addition  made 
to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing.’ — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 
Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo.  31.  6 d.  each. 
• Invaluable  as  a picture  of  life  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt.’ — Daily  News. 


Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.  By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3-b  6 d. 

‘ In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.’ — Times. 

C W.  Oman.  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR.  Vol.  11.  : The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  By  C.  W. 
Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  21  s. 

< The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed more  enduring  value.’ — Daily 
Chronicle. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  TPIE  CrESARS.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.  Royal  8 vo.  15b 

‘A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.  The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.  It^is  brilliantly 
written,  and  the  illustrations  are  sup- 
plied on  a scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Maitland.  CANON  LAW  IN 
ENGLAND.  By  F.  W.  Maitland, 
LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the 

I Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Royal  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 


‘Professor  Maitland  has  put  students  of 
English  law  under  a fresh  debt.  These 
essays  arc  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 
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H.  de  E.  Gibbins.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND  : HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  5 Maps.  Se- 
cond Edition.  Detny  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d. 

H.  E.  Egerton.  A HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  Egerton,  M,A.  Demy 
8 vo.  12s.  6 d. 

‘It  is  a good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 
racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a broad  grasp  of  principles.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH Century.  By  albert 
Sorel.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Bram- 
VVELL,  M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  y.  6 d. 


C.  H.  Grinling.  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95.  By  C.  H.  Grin- 
ling. With  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo. 
ioj.  6 d. 

‘ Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History.' — ■ 
The  Engineer. 

W.  Sterry.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  By  W.  Sterry,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

‘ A treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing. Mr.  Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' — 
Academy . 

G.  W.  Fisher.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL.  By  G.  W. 
Fisher,  M.A.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8 vo.  lor.  6d. 

'This  careful,  erudite  book.’ — Daily 
Chronicle. 

1 A book  of  which  Old  Salopians  arc  sure 
to  be  proud.’ — Globe. 

J.  Sargeaunt.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  By  J.  Sar- 
geaunt, M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  ps.  6c i. 


A.  Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD : Their  History  and  their 
Traditions.  Edited  by  A.  Clark, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 
800.  i2r.  6 d. 

‘A  work  which  will  be  appealed  to  for 
many  years  as  the  standard  book.’ — 
Atkenceum. 

T.  M.  Taylor.  A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8 vo.  ps.  6 d. 

‘ We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care- 
fully written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a subject  which  in  some 
hands  becomes  a mere  series  of  cold 
abstractions.  It  is  a work  that  will  be 
stimulating  to  the  student  of  Roman 
history.  '—A  thenwum. 

J.  Wells.  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.  Third  Edition.  With  3 
Maps.  Crown  8 vo.  31.  6 d. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 

1 An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
rigour.  ’ — Speaker . 

0.  Browning.  A SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIAI VAL  ITALY,  A.n. 
1250-1530.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr. 
8 vo.  5 s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  1250-1409. — Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol.  11.  1409-1530. — The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

O’Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. By  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of ' Finn  and  his  Companions. 
Crown  S-oo.  2 s.  6 d. 
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JBvjsantfne  Cejts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE. 
Translated  into  English  by  F.  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W. 
Brooks.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by  Professor 


LiSon  Parmentier  and  M.  Bidez. 
Demy  8 vo.  ro s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS. 
By  C.  Sathas.  Demy  8 vo.  15J. 
net. 


Biography 


R.  L.  StevensoiL  THE  LETTERS 
OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
FRIENDS.  Selected  and  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by 
Sidney  Colvin.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo,  2 vo/s. , 25 s.  net. 

‘ Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.  A delightful  inheritance, 
the  truest  record  of  a “richly  com- 
pounded spirit  " that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserved.' — Tunes. 

‘There  are  few  books  so  interesting,  so 
moving,  and  so  valuable  as  this  collec- 
tion of  letters.  One  can  only  commend 
people  to  read  and  re-read  the  book.  The 
volumes  are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Colvin’s 
art  of  the  work  could  not  have  been 
etter  done,  his  introduction  is  a master- 
piece.'— Spectator. 

J.  G.  Millais.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son, 

J.  G.  Millais.  With  319  Illus- 
trations, of  which  9 are  in  Photo- 
gravure. Second  Edition.  2 vols, 
Royal  8vo,  32 s.  net. 

1 The  illustrations  make  the  book  delightful 
to  handle  or  to  read.  The  eye  lingers 
lovingly  upon  the  beautiful  pictures.' — 
Standard. 

‘ This  charming  book  is  a gold  mine  of  good 
things.’ — Daily  Nnus. 
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‘ This  splendid  work.' — World. 

‘ Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness  in  scope  and  beauty. 
Special  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus- 
trations. ’ — Graphic. 

S.  Baring’  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.  36 s. 

1 The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo- 
gravures and  finely  - executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a complete 
pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.’s 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his 
second  interment.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

P.  H.  Colomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  With 
a Portrait.  Demy  8 vo.  16 s. 

Morria  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  Morris  Fuller, 
B.  D.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A Chapter  in 
the  History  ok  Religion.  By 
J.  M.  Rigg.  Demy  8 vo.  js.  tod. 
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F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LTFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.  By  F.  W.  Joyce,  M.  A.  ys.  6 d. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSK1N.  By  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2 vols. 
8vo.  32 s.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN,  By 
Charles  Waldstein,  M.A.  With 
a Photogravure  Portrait,  Post  8 no.  5*. 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter,  TPIE  LIFE 
OF  ERNEST  RENAN.  By 


Madame  Darmesteter.  With 
Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.&vo.  6s. 

W.  H.  Hutton.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  MORE.  By  W.  H. 
Hutton,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  51. 

‘ The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 
among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 
even  lovingly,  written.’ — Scotsman. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  VICAR  OF 
MORWENSTOW:  A Biography. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A  A 
new  and  Revised  Edition.  With 
Portrait.  Crown  8 vo.  y.  6 d. 

A completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known 
biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 


Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


Sven  Hedin.  THROUGH  ASIA.  By 
Sven  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
300  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
and  Photographs  by  the  Author, 
and  Maps.  2 vols.  Royal  8 vo.  20 s.  net . 

‘ One  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  kind 
issued  during  the  century.  _ It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  hook, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a story 
of  travel  unsurpassed  in  geographical 
and  human  interest.  Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.  Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class.’ — Times. 

F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  THE 

1 PIE  ART  OF  ASIA.  By  F.  II. 
Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illustrations  by 
Vekestchagin.  Large  Crown  Zvo. 
10s.  61 i.  net. 

This  volume  will  form  a landmark  in  our 


knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  . . . Illumin- 
ating and  convincing.’ — Times. 

R.  E.  Peary.  NORTHWARD  OVER 
TIIEGREATICE.  By R. E.  Peary, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.  With  over  800  Illus- 
trations. 2 vols.  Royal  8 vo.  32J.  net. 

1 His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
— Times. 

E.  A.  FitzGerald.  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FitzGerald. 
With  2 Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  8 vo,  30s.  net. 
Also  a Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies,  4 to, 

£s<  Ss- 

4 The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of 
the  Andes.’ — Daily  Chronicle . 
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F.  W.  Christian.  THE  CAROLINE 

ISLANDS.  By  F.  W.  Christian. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  8z/a.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

‘A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure.' — Scotsman. 

H.  H.  Johnston.  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  By  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  K.C.B.  With  nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.  Second  Edition.  Crown  4/0. 
i8r.  net. 

1 A fascinating  book,  written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a man  of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced. It  abounds  in  admirable 
sketches. ' — IV estminster  Gazette. 

L.  Decle.  THREE  YEARS  IN 
SAVAGE  AFRICA.  By  Lionel 
Decle.  With  100  Illustrations  and 
5 Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
ior.  6d.  net. 

' Its  bright  pages  give  a better  general 
survey  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Equator  than  any  single  volume  that 
has  yet  been  published.' — Times. 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  Hui.me  Beaman.  Demy 
8 vo.  With  Portrait,  ior.  6 d. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  Prince  Henri  of 
Orleans.  Translated  by  Hamley 
Bent,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations 
and  a Map.  Cr.  4I0,  gilt  lop.  25s. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  I Iinde. 
With  Plans,  etc.  Demy8vo.  121.  Gd. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  EXPLORATION 
AND  HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  St.  H. 
Gibbons.  With  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  Whymper,  and  Maps. 
Demy  8 vo.  15s. 


Fraser.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

ON  AWHEEL.  By  John  Foster 
Fraser.  With  too  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ A classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.’ — 
Yorkshire  Pest. 

R.  L.  Jefferson.  A NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA.  By  R.  L.  Jefferson. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

The  account  of  an  adventurous  ride  on  a 
bicycle  through  Russia  and  the  deserts 
of  Asia  to  Khiva. 

‘ An  exceptionally  fascinating  book  of 
travel.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Trotter,  R.A.  With  a Map  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  55. 

Michael  Davitt.  LIFE  AND  PRO- 
GRESS IN  AUSTRALASIA.  By 
Michael  Davitt,  M.P.  500  pp. 
With  2 Maps.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

W.  J.  Galloway.  ADVANCED  AUS- 
TRALIA. By  William  J.  Gal- 
loway, M.P.  Crown  81 >0.  3 s.  6 d. 

‘ This  is  an  unusally  thorough  and  informa- 
tive little  work.’ — Morning  Post. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  N O R T PI- 
WESTERN  PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA : Their  Ethnology  and 
Administration.  By  W.  Crooke. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8 vo.  1 or.  6 d. 

A.  Boisragon.  THE  BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE. By  Captain  Boisragon. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  y.  6 d. 

‘ If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred 
years  ago  it  would  be  read  to-day  as  an 
English  classic.' — Scotsman. 

H.  S.  Cowper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES:  or,  the  Great  Stone 
Temples  of  Tripoli.  By  II.  S. 
Cowper,  F.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and75  Illustrations.  Demyivo.  ios.6d. 
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W.  B.  Worsfold.  SOUTH  AFRICA,  i 
By  W.  B.  Worsfold,  M.A.  With 
a Map.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8m  6s. 

1 A monumental  work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass.' — World. 

Katherine  and  Gilbert  Macquoid.  IN 

PARIS.  By  Katherine  and  Gil- 
bert Macquoid.  Illustrated  by 
Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  R.I.  With 
2 maps.  Crown  8 vo.  i s. 

‘A  useful  little  guide,  judiciously  supplied 
with  information.’ — Atheneeum. 


Naval  ant 

G.  S.  Robertson.  CHITRAL:  The 
Story  of  a Minor  Siege.  By  Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Map  and  Plans. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  ios.6d. 

1 It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  kind  of  person 
who  could  read  this  brilliant  book  without 
emotion.  The  story  remains  immortal 
a testimony  imperishable.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  a great  book.’ — Illustrated 
London  News. 

■ a book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.’ — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

‘As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  best 
fiction.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A Diary  of 
Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Maj.-Gen. 
Baden- Powell.  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a Map.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

R S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN,  1896.  By  Maj.- 
Gen.  Baden-Powell.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Crown.  8 vo.  6s. 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  John  Black 
Atkins.  With  16  Plans  and  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

This  book  contains  a full  narrative  by  an 
eye-witness  of  General  Buller’s  attempts,) 


A.  H.  Keane.  THE  BOER  STATES : 
A History  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.  With 
Map.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

* A work  of  clear  aims  and  thorough  execu- 
tion. ' — A cadetny. 

' A compact  and  very  trustworthy  account 
of  the  Boers  and  their  surroundings.' 

— Morning  Post. 


Military 

and  of  his  final  success.  _ The  story  is  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  is  the  only  com- 
plete account  which  has  appeared. 

‘The  mantle  of  Archibald  Forbes  and  G. 
W.  Steevens  has  assuredly  fallen  upon 
Mr.  Atkins,  who  unites  a singularly 
graphic  style  to  an  equa  ly  rare  faculty 
of  vision.  In  his  pages -we  realise  the 
meaning  of  a modern  campaign  with  the 
greatest  sense  of  actuality.  His  pages 
are  written  with  a sustained  charm  of 
diction  and  ease  of  manner,  thay  are  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  sincerity  and 
vigour  of  the  matter  which  they  set 
before  us.’ — World . 

‘Mr.  Atkins  has  a genius  for  the  painting 
of  war  which  entitles  him  already  to  be 
ranked  with  Forbes  and  Steevens,  and 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  he  may  one 
day  rise  to  the  level  of  Napier  and 
Kinglake/ — Fall  Mail  Gazelle . 

It  is  the  record  told  with  insight  and 
sympathy  of  a great  conflict.  It  is  as 
readable  as  a novel,  and  it  bears  the 
imprint  of  truth/— Morning  Leader. 

H.  W.  Nevinson.  LADYSMITH  : The 
Diary  of  a Siege.  By  H.  \V.  Nevin- 
son. With  16  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Second  Edition . Cr.  8:'*?.  6j. 

This  book  contains  a complete  diary  of  the 
Siege  of  Ladysmith,  and  is  a most  vivid 
and  picturesque  narrative. 

‘ There  is  no  exaggeration  here,  no  strain- 
ing after  effect.  But  there  is  the  truest 
realism,  the  impression  of  things  as  they 
are  seen,  set  forth  in  well-chosen  words 
and  well-balanced  phrases,  with  a mca- 
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sured  self-restraint  that  marks  the  true 
artist.  Mr.  Nevinson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  excellent  work  that  he  has 
done.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

‘ Of  the  many  able  and  fascinating  chroni- 
clers of  the  sad  and  splendid  story,  Mr. 
Nevinson  is  among  the  ablest  and  most 
fascinating.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

E,  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
1 or.  6 d. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  Seymour 
Vandeleur.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4 Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans. 
Large  Crown  8 vo.  ior.  6 d. 

Lord  Fincastle.  A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  Fin- 
castle, V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
Elliott-Lockhart.  With  a Map 
and  16  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

R N.  Bennett.  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES:  A Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  Bennett,  Fellow  of  Plertford 
College.  With  a Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  Lord  Kitchener.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By 
W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

G.  W.  Steevens.  NAVAL  POLICY  : 
By  G.  W.  STEEVENS.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 

This  book  is  a description  of  the  British  and 
other  more  important  navies  of  the  world, 
with  a sketch  of  the  lines  on  which  our 
naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 

D.  Hannay.  A SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From 


Early  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  David  Hannay.  Illustrated. 
2 Vols.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  each. 
Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

1 We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a sitting, 
and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  style.’— Standard. 

C.  Cooper  King.  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 
Cooper  King.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8 vo.  7s.  6 d. 

‘An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of 
England’s  military  progress.’ — Daily 
Mail. 

R.  Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 
Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
David  Hannay.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘A  brave,  inspiriting  book.’ — Black  and 
White. 

W.  Clark  Russell.  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

' A book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh.  WATERLOO : A 
Narrative  and  Criticism.  By  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh,  B.  A.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  5$. 

‘A  brilliant  essay — simple,  sound,  and 
thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

H.  B.  George.  BATTLES  OF 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  IT.  B. 
George,  M.A. , Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  With  numerous 
Plans.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and  has  executed  it  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.’ — Times. 
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S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  WEST.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Devon. 
Vol.  ii.  Cornwall.  Crown  8 vo. 
6s.  each. 

‘ They  are  very  attractive  little  volumes, 
they  have  numerous  very  pretty  and 
interesting  pictures,  the  story  is  fresh 
and  bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  and 
the  legend  weird  as  twilight  over  Doz- 
mare  Pool,  and  they  give  us  a very  good 
idea  of  this  enchanting  and  beautiful 
district.’ — Guardian. 

‘ A narrative  full  of  picturesque  incident, 
personal  interest,  and  literary  charm.' — 
Leeds  Mercury. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  COUNTRY 
LIFE.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.  Large  Cr. 
8 vo.  Fifth  Edition.  6s. 

“ Old  County  Life,”  as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be  published  throughout  the  year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core. 
— World. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a good 
story.  A delightful  fireside  companion.’ 
■ — St.  James's  Gazette. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  HISTORIC 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG  : English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Baring 
Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  4 to . 6s. 


S.  Baring  GoulcL  SONGS  OF  THE 
WEST : Traditional  Ballads  and 

Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 
their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  F. 
Sheppard,  M.A.  In  4 Parts.  Parts 
I.,  II.,  III.,  31.  each.  Part  IV.,  51. 
In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  151. 

‘ A rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.’ — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  8 vo. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  2 vols.  Demy 
8 vo.  32 s. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin. 
Cr.  8z  o.  Second  Edition.  $s. 

\V.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  Cohen, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  Dcmv  8 vo. 
Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  12 s.  6 d.  each. 

J.  E.  Marr.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  By  J.  E. 
Marr,  F.  R.S. , Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College.  Cambridge.  Illustrated. 
Crown  S vo.  6.5. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  geomorphology 
— the  study  of  the  earth's  outward  forms. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  students  of  physical 
geography  and  geology,  and  will  also  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
‘A  fascinating  book,  a real  fairy  tale.’ — 
rail  Mall  Gazette. 

‘ Mr.  Marr  is  distinctly  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  general  result  of  his  work.  He 
has  produced  a volume,  moderate  in  size 
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and  readable  in  style,  which  will  be 
acceptable  alike  to  the  student  of  geo- 
logy and  geography,  and  to  the  tourist. 
— A thenaum. 

‘Can  be  read  with  pleasure  alike  by  the 
expert  and  the  general  reader.’ 

— Manchester  Guardian. 

M.  N.  Oxford.  A HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  By  M.  N.  Oxford,  of 
Guy’s  Hospital.  Crown  8 vo.  35.  6 d. 

This  is  a complete  guide  to  the  science  and 
art  of  nursing,  containing  copious  in- 
struction both  general  and  particular. 

‘ The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen.  A most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.’ — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  V.  Zenker.  ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  Zenker.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

‘ Herr  Zenker  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
careful  and  critical  history  of  the  growth 
of  Anarchist  theory. 

A.  Silva  White.  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A Political  and  His- 
torical Survey.  By  A.  Silva  White. 
With  four  Special  Maps.  Demy  8 vo. 
15J.  net. 

* This  is  emphatically  the  best  account  of 
Egypt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has  been  published  for  many  years. 
Spectator. 

Peter  Beckford.  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  By  Peter  Beckford. 
Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget,  and 
Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 
Demy  81 10.  10  s.  6d. 

‘ Beckford's  “ Thoughts  on  Hunting”  has 
long  been  a classic  with  sportsmen,  and 
the  present  edition  will  go  far  to  make  it 
a favourite  with  lovers  of  literature. 
Speaker. 

E.  B.  Michell.  THE  ART  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  PIAWKING.  By 
E.  B.  Michell.  With  3 Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6 d. 

A complete  description  of.  the  ffawks, 
Falcons,  and  Eagles  used  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  with  directions  for  their 
training  and  treatment.  It  is  not  only 
a historical  account,  but  a complete 
practical  guide. 

‘A  book  that  will  help  and  delight  the 
expert.' — Scotsman. 


‘Just  after  the  hearts  of  all  enthusiasts.' — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

‘ No  book  is  more  full  and  authorative  than 
this  handsome  treatise.’ 

— M orning  Leader. 

H.  6.  Hutchinson.  THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.  By  Horace  G. 
Hutchinson.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘Without  this  book  the  golfer’s  library  will 
be  incomplete.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  J.  WELLS,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third,  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

‘ We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a readable  and  intelligent 
account  of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  written  by  persons  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a close  acquaintance  with  the 
system  and  life  of  the  University.’— 
Athenaeum. 

C.  G.  Robertson.  VOCES  ACADE- 
MICS. By  C.  Grant  Robertson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  Oxford. 
With  a Frontispiece.  PottSvo.  3s.  6d. 

‘ Decidedly  clever  and  amusing.'— 
A thenaum. 

Rosemary  Cotes.  DANTE’S  GAR- 
DEN. By  Rosemary  Cotes.  With 
a Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  Leather,  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

‘ A charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante.’ — Academy. 

Clifford  Harrison.  READING  AND 
READERS.  By  Clifford  Harri- 
son. Fcp.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

‘An  extremely  sensible  little  book.’ — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

L.  Whibley.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES ■ THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.  By  L.  L.  Prick, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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J.  S.  Shedlock.  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA  : Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment. By  J.  S.  Shedlock.  Crown 
8 vo.  5 s. 

1 This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.  A concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a very  valuable 
work  for  reference.’ — Athenceum. 

A.  Hiilme  Beaman.  PONS  ASIN- 
ORUM;  OR,  A GUIDE  TO 
BRIDGE.  By  A.  Hulme  Bea- 
man. Fcaf  8 vo.  2s. 

A practical  guide,  with  many  specimen 
games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA : Being  Quotations  from 


Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
Bowden.  Third  Edition,  i6mo. 

25.  6 d. 

F.  Ware.  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORM. By  Fabian  Ware,  M.A. 
Crown  8 vo.  25.  6 d. 

An  attempt  by  an  expert  to  forecast  the 
action  and  influence  of  the  New  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  with  suggestions 
for  useful  developments. 

‘Mr.  Ware's  book  may  be  warmly  com- 
mended to  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
desire  for  the  intellectual  prosperity  of 
the  British  race.' — Morning  Post. 

‘ Any  one  who  really  wants  to  know  bow 
education  stands  to-day  should  read  it.' 
— Literature. 


Philosophy 


L.  T.  Hobliouse.  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.  By  L.  T.  Hob- 
house,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
Demy  %vo.  215. 

‘The  most  important  contribution  to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Bradley's  “Appearance  and 
Reality."  ’ — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  IT.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  35.  6 d. 


‘ In  every  way  an  admirable  book.  — 
Glasgtr.u  Herald. 

\ W.  Bussell  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.  By  F.  W.  Bussell.  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d. 

:.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIT 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 


Theology 


W.  R.  Inge.  CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM. The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.  By  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxford.  Demy  8 vo.  125.  6 d.  net. 

A complete  surve  of  the  subject  from  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  to  modern  times, 
covering  the  Christian  Platonists,  Augus- 
tine, the  Devotional  Mystics,  the 
Medieval  Mystics,  and  the  Nature 
Mystics  and  Symbolists,  including 
Bohmeand  Wordsworth. 

‘It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lecture- 
ship.'— Record. 

S.  R Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
IECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 


in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

‘A  welcome  companion  to  the  author’s 
famous  “ Introduction."  ' — Guardian. 

T K.  Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.  Large  Croton  8 vo. 
75.  6 d. 

A historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 

Walter  Lock.  ST.  PAUL.  THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  By  Walter 
Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

‘The  essence  of  the  Pauline  teaching  is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a hun- 
dred pages,  yet  no  point  of  importance 
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is  overlooked.  We  gladly  recommend 
the  lectures  to  all  who  wish  to  read  with 
understanding.’ — Guardian. 

H.  Rashdall.  DOCTRINE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  By  Hastings 
Rashdall,  M.A. , Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  Cr.Zvo.  6 s. 

‘ A very  interesting  attempt  to  restate  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
in  which  Mr.  Rashdall  appears  to  us  to 
have  achieved  a high  measure  of  success. 
He  is  often  learned,  almost  always  sym- 
pathetic, and  always  singularly  lucid.’ — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

H.  EL  Henson.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY : As  Illustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls’,  Oxford.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

H.  H.  Henson.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  61 i. 

H.  H.  Henson.  LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  : Historical  and 

Social  Sermons.  By  H.  H.  Hen- 
son, M.A.  Crown  8 vo.  6i. 

Bennett  and  Adeney.  A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.  By  W.  H. 
Bennett,  M.  A. , and  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.  Crown  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

‘ It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.  We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

W.  H.  Bennett.  A PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  By  W.  H.  Bennett. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2S.  6 d. 

1 The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 
critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a small 
compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.’ — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  TENNYSON 
AS  A RELIGIOUS  TEACHER. 
By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  Crown 
Zvo.  6.1. 

‘ A thoughtful  and  penetrating  appreciation, 
full  of  interest  and  suggestion.' — World. 

William  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Harri- 


son, M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a Preface  by  ‘ Lucas  Malet.’ 
Cr.  8 vo.  3s. 

Cecilia  Robinson.  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  By  Deacon- 
ness  Cecilia  Robinson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Cr.  Zvo.  3.1.  6 d. 

‘A  learned  and  interesting  book.’ — Scots- 
man. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
Layard,  M.A.  i8mo.  it. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert 
Bindley,  B.D.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

A historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 

' Mr.  Bindley  has  done  his  work  in  a fashion 
which  calls  for  our  warmest  gratitude. 
The  introductions,  though  brief,  are 
always  direct  and  to  the  point ; the  notes 
are  learned  and  full,  and  serve  admirably 
to  elucidate  the  many  difficulties  of  the 
text.' — Guardian. 

H.  M.  Barron.  TEXTS  FOR  SER- 
MONS ON  VARIOUS  OCCA- 
SIONS AND  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled and  Arranged  by  H.  M.  BAR- 
RON, B.A.,  of  Wadharn  College, 
Oxford,  with  a Preface  by  Canon 
Scott  Holland.  Crown  Zvo.  y 
6d. 

W.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  DE 

CA  TEC HI'/, A NDIS  R UD1B US 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  Yorke  Fausset,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3J.  6 d. 

F.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  F.  Weston,  M.A. , 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster. Pott  Zvo.  6 d.  net. 

A Kempis.  TITE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.  By  Thomas  k Kempis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dean 
Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gere.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
31.  6 d.  Padded  morocco,  3s. 

‘Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English 
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editions  of  the  "Imitation,  there  can 
have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 
this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 
type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials. 
Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 


duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Ann ing  Bell. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  ivo.  y.  6 i. 
Padded  morocco.  5s. 

' The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 
the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.’ — Guardian. 


@jfocC>  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland’s  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,Vicarof  Leeds.  Demy 
8 vo.  6s. 

' The  publishers  are  to  he  congratulated  on 
the  start  the  series  has  made.’ — Times. 

‘It  is  in  his  patient,  lucid,  interest-sus- 
taining explanations  that  Dr.  Gibson  is 
at  his  best.’ — Literature. 

' We  can  hardly  imagine  a more  useful  book 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
layman,  or  cleric,  who  desires  to  eluci- 


date some  of  the  difficulties  presented  in 
the  Book  of  Job.’ — Church  Times. 

' The  work  is  marked  by  clearness,  light- 
ness of  touch,  strong  common  sense,  and 
thorough  critical  fairness.  ^ 

* Dr.  Gibson’s  work  is  worthy  of  a high 
degree  of  appreciation.  To  the  busy- 
worker  and  the  intelligent  student  the 
commentary-  will  be  a real  boon  ; and  it 
will,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  much  tn 
demand.  The  Introduction  is  almost  a 
model  of  concise,  straightforward,  pre- 
fatory- remarks  on  the  subject  treated. 

A thcruruni. 


Ibanbboofcs  of  flbeologg 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London. 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege. Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.  Demy  8 vo.  121.  6 d. 

' We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
a new,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.  Gibson’s  book.  It  was 
greatly  yvanted.  Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
theological  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  every  candidate  for 
orders.  ’ — Guard  in  n. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall. 
Demy  8 vo.  io.t.  6 d. 

‘ The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 
the  author's  judgment,  lie  is  at  once  I 


critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and 
suggestive.  A comprehensive  and 
thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Post. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION. By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A., 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 
Oxon. , and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  15s. 

1 A clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 
main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  . . . genuine  tolerance  . . . 
Intense  interest  in  his  subject— are  Mr. 
Ottlcy’s  merits.'- — Guardian. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  TH E CREEDS.  By 
A.  E.  Burn.  B.D.,  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Demy 
8 vo.  1 or.  6 d. 

' This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 
place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject. 
Spectator . 
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tTbe  Gburcbntan’s  Xibrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B. D.(  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  W.  E.  Col- 
lins, M.A.  With  Map.  Cr.  81 ro. 
3s-  6d. 

‘ An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh 
historical  work.’ — Guardian, 

SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT  PRO- 
BLEMS. By  Arthur  Wright, 
M.A. , Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8 vo.  6r. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 
HERE  AND  HEREAFTER.  By 
Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo.  31.  6 d. 

1 A most  able  book,  at  once  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  richly  suggestive.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 


THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK : Its  Literary  and 
Liturgical  Aspects.  ByJ.  Dowden, 
D.D. , Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

‘Scholarly  and  interesting.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION.  By  F.  B.  Jevons, 
Litt.  D.,  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall, 
Durham.  Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

' A well-written  book,  full  of  sound  thinking 
happily  expressed.' — Manchester  Guar- 
dian. 

' A singularly  fresh  and  stimulating  book.' 
— Speaker. 

‘ We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
is  much  the  best  general  account  of  the 
philosophical  consequences  of  the  theory 
of  Evolution  that  has  yet  appeared.’ 

— Guardian. 


Gbc  Gburcbman’s  SGiblc 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a scries  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  Church  Lectionarv. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Explained  by 
A.  W.  Robinson,  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Fcap.  8 vo.  it.  6 d. 
net. 

‘ The  most  attractive,  sensible,  and  instruc- 
tive manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.’ — Church  Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES.  Explained  by  A. 
W.  Streane,  D.D.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6 d.  net. 


1 Scholarly,  suggestive,  and  particularly 
interesting.  ’ — Bookman. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE 
APOSTLE  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PIANS.  Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  B.D.  Fcap.  8 vo.  1 s.  6 d. 
net. 

‘ Mr.  Biggs'  work  is  very  thorough,  and  he 
lias  managed  to  compress  a good  deal  of 
information  into  a limited  space.’ 

— Guardian. 


Gbc  Xibrarg  of  Devotion 

Pott  8 vo,  cloth , 2 s.;  leather , 2 s.  6 d.  net . 

‘This  series  is  excellent.’ — T hr  Bishop  ok  London. 

‘ Very  delightful.’— The  Bishop  ok  Bath  and  Wells. 

‘ W'ell  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.’ — The  Bishop  ok  Lichfield. 

‘The  new  “ Library  of  Devotion  ” is  excellent.’ — The  Bishop  ok  Peterborough. 
* Charming.’ — Record.  ‘ Delightful.’ — Church  Belli. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU 
GUSTINE.  Newly  Translantcd, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D. , late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  Third  Edition. 


‘ The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  anti  the  introduction  is  a mas- 
terly exposition.  We  augur  well  of  a 
scries  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.’ — 
Times. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John 
Keble.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 

‘ The  volume  is  very  prettily  bound  and 
printed,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  an 
advance  on  any  previous  editions.’ — 
Guardian. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.  Second  Edition. 

A practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  author.  ^ 

‘ A nearer  approach  to  the  original  than 
has  yet  existed  in  English.’ — Academy. 

A BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J. 
W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford. 

‘ It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.  1 1 
deserves  high  commendation.’ — Church 
Gazette. 


LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  By  John 
Keble.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock.  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
Pott  8 vo.  2 s.  ; leather , 2J.  6 d.  net. 

* This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 
been  published  more  attractive!}-.’ — 
Academy. 

‘ The  work  is  given  in  as  dainty  a form  as 
any  it  has  yet  taken.’— Scotsman.. 

‘The  analysis  and  notes  are  discriminating, 
scholarly,  and  helpful.’ — ChurchRci~nv. 

A SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  William 
LAW.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

This  is  a reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Ediiio  Princeps. 

THE  TEMPLE.  By  George  Her- 
bert. Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

This  edition  contains  Walton’s  Life^  of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

‘As  neat  and  desirable  an  edition  of  the 
work  as  can  be  found.’ — Scotsman. 


XcaDera  of  IRcItcsien 

EditedbyH.  C.  BEECHING,  M.  A.  With  Portraits,  Crown  Szw.  y.6d. 

A series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  following  are  ready 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  By  R.  H. 

ITutton. 

JOHN  WESLEY.  By  J.  II.  Over- 
ton,  M.A. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.  By  G. 

W.  Daniell,  M.A. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.  By  A.  W. 
Hutton,  M.A. 

CHARLES  SIMEON.  By  H.  C.  G. 
Moule,  D.D. 

JOHN  KEBLE.  By  Walter  Lock, 
D.D. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES.  By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  M.A. 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D. 

WILLIAM  LAUD.  By  W.  H. 
Hutton,  B.D. 

By  F.  MacCunn. 

By  R.  F.  Horton, 


By  F.  A.  Clarke, 


JOHN  KNOX. 

JOHN  HOWE. 

D.D. 

BISHOP  KEN. 

GEORGE  FOX,  THE  QUAKER. 

By  T.  Hodgkin,  D.C.L. 

JOHN  DONNE.  By  Augustus 
Jessopp,  D.D. 

THOMAS  CRANMER.  By.  A.  J. 

Mason. 

BISHOP  LATIMER.  By  R.  M.  Car- 
lyle and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 


Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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Fiction 

SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS 

Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  8 vo.  6s.  each. 


A ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 
Twenty-first  Edition . 

VENDETTA.  Sixteenth  Edition. 

THELMA.  Twenty-third  Edition. 

ARDATH : THE  STORY  OF  A 

DEAD  SELF.  Twelfth  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Ninth 
Edition. 

WORMWOOD.  Tenth  Edition. 

BARABBAS  : A DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD’S  TRAGEDY.  Thirty- 
fifth  Edition. 

‘ The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is 
forced  on  us  that  e *en  so  exalted  a sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 


provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  con- 
ceived with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
“Dream  of  the  World’s  Tragedy”  is 
a lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.’ — Dublin  Review. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN. 
Forty-second  Edition. 

‘ A very  powerful  piece  of  work.  . . . The 
conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  . . . The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language,,  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  . . . This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A literary 
phenomenon  . . . novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.’— W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review 
of  R eviews. 


Anthony  Hope’s  Novels 

Crown  8 vo.  6s.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  Ninth 
Edition. 

‘ A very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our 
limit ; brilliant,  but  not  superficial  ; 
well  considered,  but  not  elaborated  ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a keen  pleasure.’—  The  W arid. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Fifth  Edition. 
‘A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to 
human  nature.  The  characters  are 
traced  with  a masterly  hand.’ — Times. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Fifth  Edition. 
‘Of  all  Mr.  Hope’s  books,  “A  Man  of 
Mark”  is  the  one  which  best  compares 
with  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.”  ’ — 
National  Observer. 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO.  Fourth  Edition. 

‘It  is  a perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a peer- 
less gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a magnanimous  foe.’ 
— Guardian. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated  by  II.  R. 
MlLLAK.  Fourth  Edition. 

‘The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.’ — St.  James  s 
Gazette. 

1 From  cover  to  cover  “ Phroso”  not  only 
engages  the  attention,  but  carries  the 
reader  in  little  whirls  of  delight  from 
adventure  to  adventure.’ — Academy. 
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SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition. 

‘There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.’ — Times. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Third 
Edition. 


‘ In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  rants 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  bis 
earlier  ventures.  ’ — Spectator. 

‘“The  King’s  Mirror”  is  a strong  book, 
charged  with  close  analysis  and  exquisite 
irony  ; a book  full  of  pathos  and  moral 
fibre — in  short,  a book  to  be  read.’— 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Gilbert  Parker’s  Novels 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

Fifth  Edition . 

‘ Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted. There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker’s  style.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fourth  Edition. 

‘ A splendid  study  of  character.’ — 

A then  aunt. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A 
SAVAGE. 

‘The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out ; but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy.  ’ 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 

* A rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a joy 
inexpressible.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO 
PONTIAC : The  Story  of  a Lost 
Napoleon.  Fourth  Edition . 

‘ Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.  The  character  of  Val- 
mond  is  drawn  unerringly.  ’ — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE 
NORTH  : The  Last  Adventures  of 
1 Pretty  Pierre.’  Second  Edition. 

1 The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker’s  already  high 
reputation.’ — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.  Tenth  Edition. 

‘ Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a really  fine 
historical  novel.’ — Aikenerum. 

‘ A great  book.’ — Black  and  White. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILET- 
TES.  Second  Edition.  3 s.  6 d. 

1 Living,  breathing  romance,  unforced 
pathos,  and  a deeper  knowledge  of 
human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker  has  ever 
displayed  before.’ Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG: 
a Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition . 

‘ Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.  It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature.’ — Literature. 
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S.  Baring  Gould’s  Novels 

Crown  8 vo.  6s.  each. 

‘To  say  that  a book  is  by  the  author  of  “Mehalah”  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  and  a wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.’ — Speaker. 

* That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a conclusion  that  may 
be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  language 
pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are  striking  and  original, 
his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  exceptional  people,  are  drawn  and 
coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are 
painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled  hands  of  a master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always 
fresh  and  never  dull,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.’ — 
Court  Circular. 


ARMINELL.  Fifth  Edition . 
URITH.  Fifth  Edition. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
Seventh  Edition. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 
VEN.  Fourth.  Edition. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth 
Edition. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition. 


Conan  Doyle.  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley  Wey- 
man, Author  of  ‘ A Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
Woodville.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  courage.’ — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  CARISSIMA. 

By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  'The 


NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

DOMITIA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST. 


Wages  of  Sin,’  etc.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

George  Gissing.  THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER. By  George  Gissing, 
Author  of  ‘ Demos,'  ‘ In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,’  etc.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

‘It  is  a bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.  Polly  Sparkes  is  a splendid  bit 
of  work.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.' — Bookman. 

George  Gissing.  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  By  George  Gissing,  Author 
of  ‘ Demos,'  ‘ The  Town  Traveller,’ 
etc.  Croton  Svo.  6s. 

‘ Mr.  Gissing  is  at  his  best.' — Academy. 

‘A  fine  novel.' — Outlook. 

S.  R.  Crockett.  LOCHINVAR.  By 
S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  ‘The 
Raiders,'  etc.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Croton  8 vo.  6s. 

‘Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 
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of  arms,  and  brightened 
humour  and  love.  . . • 
Gazette. 


by  episodes  of 
— Westminster 


S R Crockett.  THE  STANDARD 
'BEARER.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

' A delightful  tale.’— Speaker. 

■ Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.’— Literature. 


Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

1 Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra- 
ordinary detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitable triumph.’ — Athenceum. 

'A  great  book.  The  author’s  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible^  in 
its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also  ; with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make.’— World. 


Arthur  Morrison.  A CHILD  OF 
THE  JAGO.  By  Arthur  Morri- 
son. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

> The  book  is  a masterpiece.’— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

‘ Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 
plicity.’— A thcnceum. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TO  LONDON 
TOWN.  By  Arthur  Morrison, 
Author  of  ’Tales  of  Mean  Streets,’ 
etc.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 
i We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 
full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  . . . This 
is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  gracious 
and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.’ — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

‘The  easy  swing  of  detail  proclaims  the 
master  of  his  subject  and  the  artist  in 
rendering.’' — Pall  jMall  Gazette. 

M Sutherland.  ONE  HOUR  AND 
THE  NEXT.  By  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

‘Passionate,  vivid,  dramatic.’ — Literature. 
‘It  possesses  marked  qualities,  descriptive, 
and  imaginative.' — Morning  Post. 


Mrs.  Clifford.  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  ‘Aunt  Anne,’  etc. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ The  story  is  a very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told.’— Speaker. 

Emily  Lawless.  HURRISH.  By  the 
ITonble.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of 
‘Maelcho,’ etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

Emily  Lawless.  MAELCHO  : a Six- 
teenth Century  Romance.  By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ A really  great  book.’— Spectator. 

« One  of  the  most  remarkable  literary 
achievements  of  this  generation.’— M an- 
Chester  Guardian. 

Emily  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
Emily  Lawless.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  THE  HUMAN 
BOY.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author 
of  ' Children  of  the  Mist.’  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

1 Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  wbat  school- 
boys do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts ; likewise  he  shows  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 

E.  W.  Homung.  THE  AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN.  By  E.  W.  Hor- 
NUNG.  Crown  Sup.  6s. 

‘ An  audaciously  entertaining  volume.’— 
Spectator. 

Jane  Barlow.  A CREEL  OF  I RISH 
STORIES.  By  Jane  Barlow, 
Author  of  ‘ Irish  Idylls.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ Vivid  and  singularly  real.’ — Scotsman. 

Jane  Barlow.  FROM  THE  EAST 
UNTO  THE  WEST.  By  Jane 
Barlow.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Mrs.  Caffyn.  ANNEMAULEVERER. 
By  Mrs.  CAFFYN  (lota),  Author  of 
• The  Yellow  Aster.'  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8110.  6s. 
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Benjamin  Swift.  SIREN  CITY.  By 
Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of  ‘ Nancy 
Noon.’  Crown  8 vo.  6 s. 

‘ “ Siren  City  ” is  certainly  his  best  book, 
and  it  is  the  work  of  a strong  man.  It 
has  sobriety,  not  only  of  manner,  but  of 
spiri  t.  ’ — A cade  my. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.  By 
Jane  H.  Findlater.  Fourth 
Edition . Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard. 

‘ A beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 
itself.' — Vanity  Fair. 

‘A  very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

‘ A singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful 
story.’ — Guardian. 

‘ Reveals  to  us  a new  writer  of  undoubted 
faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 

‘An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 
beautiful.’ — Black  and  White. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  A DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  Jane  Helen 
Findlater.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  RACHEL.  By 
Jane  H.  Findlater.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ A not  unworthy  successor  to  “ The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie."  ’ — Critic. 

Mary  Findlater.  OVER  THE 
HILLS.  By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

* A strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  truth.’ — Birmingham  Post. 

Mary  Findlater.  BETTY  M US- 
GRAVE.  By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  . . . 
A most  touching  story.' — Spectator. 

Alfred  Ollivant.  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  By 
Alfred  Ollivant.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

‘Weird,  thrilling,  strikingly  graphic.’— 
Punch. 

* We  admire  this  book.  . . . It  is  one  to  read 

with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm.’— Bookman. 

‘It  is  a fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a dog  is  dear.’ — Literature. 

B.  M.  Croker.  PEGGY  OF  THE 
BARTONS.  By  B.  M.  Croker, 


Author  of  ‘Diana  Barrington.' 
Fourth  Edition . Crown  8 vo.  6s, 
Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture.’ — Spectator. 

Mary  L.  Pendered.  AN  ENGLISH- 
MAN. By  Mary  L.  Pendered. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ Her  book  is  most  healthy  in  tone,  and 
leaves  a pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.’ — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

* A very  noble  book.  1 1 is  filled  with  wisdom 
and  sympathy.’ — Literary  World. 

‘ At  once  sound  and  diverting.’ — Academy. 

Morley  Roberts.  THE  PLUN- 
DERERS. By  Morley  Roberts, 
Author  of  ‘ The  Colossus,'  etc. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ The  author  secures  and  maintains  the 
reader’s  lively  interest  in  his  clever  ab- 
surdities.’— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1 The  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of  high  spirits 
and  high  comedy.’ — Globe. 

‘ Mr.  Roberts  writes  of  real  people  who  do 
things  and  know  things.’ — Black  and 
White. 

Norma  Lorimer.  MIRRY-ANN.  By 
Norma  Lorimer,  Author  of  ‘Jo- 
siah’s  Wife.'  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ The  heroine  is  rare  and  striking,  but 
thorough  woman  and  altogether  lovable, 
and  the  plot  is  brisk  and  well  sustained.’ 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘ It  is  a Manx  story,  and  a right  able  story. 
The  atmosphere  is  excellent,  the  descrip- 
tive passages  fine,  and  the  story  is  one 
which  will  repay  perusal.’ — Glasgow 
II erald. 

1 A Manx  novel  which  is  at  once  sincere, 
poetical,  and  in  the  best  sense  true.’ — 
Academy. 

Helen  Shipton.  THE  STRONG  GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE.  By  HELEN 
Shipton.  Crozvn  8 vo.  6s. 

‘A  story  of  high  merit  and  many  attrac- 
tions. ’ — Scotsman. 

‘ An  up-to-date  story— and  a very  beautiful 
one  — of  self-sacrifice.' — Daily  Tele - 
graph. 

1 A most  effective  story,  written  with  both 
insight  and  imagination.’ — Leeds  Mer- 
cury. 
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Violet  Hunt.  THE  HUMAN  IN- 
TEREST. By  Violet  Hunt, 
Author  of  ‘A  Hard  Woman,'  etc. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

• Clever  observation  and  unfailing  wit.’— 
Academy. 

‘The  insight  is  keen,  the  irony  is  deli- 
cate.'— World. 

H G.  Wells.  THE  STOLEN  BA- 
CILLUS, and  other  Stories.  By 
H.  G.  Wells.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6i. 

‘ The  impressions  of  a very  striking  imagina- 
tion.'— Saturday  Review. 

H G.  Wells.  THE  PLATTNER 
STORY  and  Others.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

1 Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a magic  spell.’— Scots- 
man. 

Richard  Marsh.  MARVELS  AND 
MYSTERIES.  By  Richard 
Marsh,  Author  of  ‘The  Beetle.’ 
Crown  8vo.  6t. 

1 While  under  their  immediate  influence  the 
reader  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  thrill- 
ing excitement  and  curiosity.'— Glasgow 
Herald. 

1 Ingeniously  constructed  and  ^ell  told.’ 
Morning  Leader. 

‘ Admirably  selected  and  of  the  very  best.’ 
—Christian  World. 

Esm6  Stuart.  CHRISTALLA.  By 
Esm6  Stuart,  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

■ The  story  is  happily  conceived,  and  enter- 
taining throughout.’ — Scotsman . 

‘An  excellent  story,  pathetic,  and  full  of 
humour.’ — Atheiuvum . 

‘ We  wish  that  we  came  across  more  books 
like  this  clever  and  charming  story.— 
Leeds  Mercury. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan,  Author  of  ‘ An 
American  Girl  in  London.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
‘A  most  delightfully  bright  book.’— Daily 
Telegraph.  % 

1 The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.  —Globe. 

Sara  Joannette Duncan.  THE  PATTI 
OF  A STAR.  By  Sara  Jeannette 


Duncan,  Author  of  ‘ A Voyage  o! 
Consolation.*  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ Richness  and  fullness  of  local  colouring, 
brilliancy  of  style,  smiting  phrases,  and 
the  display  of  very  pretty  humour  are 
graces  which  are  here  in  profusion.  J ne 
interest  never  flags.  ’ — P all  Mall  Gaze  t . c. 

C.  F.  Keary.  THE  JOURNALIST. 

' By  C.  F.  Keary.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  such  poetical  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  joined  to  dosestuoy 
of  character  and  singularly  truthful  dia- 
logue : but  then  “The  Journalist  is 
altogether  a rare  book.' — Atkerurum. 

W E Norris.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  ‘ Made- 
moiselle de  Mersac,’  etc.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  novel.’ — Daily  T eUgrap/i. 

W.  E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  BvWr.  E. 
NORRIS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s.  , _ 

W E Norris.  THE  DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.  By  W.  E. 
Norris.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

W.  E.  Norris.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
Bv  W.  E.  Norris.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

‘ As  a story  it  is  admirable,  as  a jeu  d afrit 
it  is  capital,  as  a lay  sermon  studded 
with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.’ — The  If  o rid. 

W.  E.  Norris.  GILES  INGILBY.  By 
\v.  E.  Norris.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

* Interesting,  wholesome,  and  charmingly 
written. — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Norris.  AN  OCTAVE.  By 
W.  E.  Norris.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

‘A  very  perfect  exposition  of  the  sell- 
restraint.  the  perfect  knowledge  of  so- 
cietv  and  its  ways,  the  delicate  sense  or 
humour,  which  are  the  main  charac- 
teristics  or  this  very  accomplished 
author.’ — Country  Life. 

Ernest  Glanville.  THE  DESPATCH 
RIDER.  By  Ernest  Glanville, 
Author  of  ‘ The  Kloof  Bride.  ’ C rown 
8 vo.  6 s. 

A highly  interesting  story  of  the  present 
Boer  War  by  an  author  who  knows  the 
country  well,  and  has  had  experience  of 
llocr  campaigning. 
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W.  Clark  Russell.  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Robert  Barr.  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  By  Robert  Barr. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

‘ A book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  its  capital  humour.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 
‘Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a triumph.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Robert  Barr.  THE  MUTABLE 
MANY.  By  Robert  Barr.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

1 Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 
has  yet  given  us.  There  is  much  insight 
in  it,  and  much  excellent  humour.’ — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert'  Barr.  THE  COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are 
now  gaining  ground,  “The  Countess 
Tekla”  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen. 
The  story  is  written  in  clear  English, 
and  a picturesque,  moving  style.’ — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.  By  A.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A banquet  of  good  things.’ — Academy. 

* A recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 

unflagging  vigour.’ — Globe. 

* An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a semi- 

historic  romance.’ — World. 

Andrew  Balfour.  TO  ARMS!  By 
Andrew  Balfour.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 
passes  are  told  in  powerful  and  lively 
fashion.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.  VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE.  By  Andrew  Balfour, 
Author  of  ‘By  Stroke  of  Sword.’ 
Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  6 s. 

A vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 
abounding  in  stirring  incidents.’ — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  KING 
OF  ANDAMAN : A Saviour  of 

Society.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘An  unquestionably  interesting  book.  It 
contains  one  character,  at  least,  who  has 
in  him  the  root  of  immortality.’ — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  ANGEL 
OF  THE  COVENANT.  By  J. 
Maclaren  Cobban.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

R.  N.  Stephens.  AN  ENEMY  TO 
THE  KING.  By  R.  N.  Stephens. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ It  is  full  of  movement,  and  the  movement 
is  always  buoyant.’ — Scotsman. 

‘A  stirring  story  with  plenty  or  movement.’ 
— Black  and  White. 

R.  N.  Stephens.  A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER.  By  R.  N.  Stephens, 
Author  of  ‘An  Enemy  to  the  King.’ 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘A  bright  and  spirited  romance  of  adven- 
ture, full  of  movement  and  changing 
action.  ’ — Scotsman. 

R.  Hichens.  BYEWAYS.  By  Robert 
Hichens.  Author  of  ‘ Flames,  etc.’ 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

‘ The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a man  of 
striking  imagination.’ — Daily  Nerus. 

J.  S.  Fletcher.  THE  PATPIS  OF 
THE  PRUDENT.  By  J.  S.  Flet- 
cher. Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

J.  B.  Burton.  IN  THE  DAY  OF 
ADVERSITY.  By  J.  Bloundelle- 
Burton.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

! ‘ Unusually  interesting  and  full  of  highly 

dramatic  situations.’ — Guardian. 

J.  B.  Burton.  DENOUNCED.  By 
J.  Bloundelle-Burton.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘A  fine,  manly,  spirited  piece  of  work.’ — 
World. 

J.  B.  Burton.  THE  CLASH  OF 
ARMS.  By  J.  Bloundelle-Bur- 
ton. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

‘A  brave  story — brave  in  deed,  brave  in 
word,  brave  in  thought.’ — St.  James' s 
Gazette. 

J.  B.  Burton.  ACROSS  THE  SALT 
S E AS.  By  J.  B lo u n d elle -Burton. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘The  very  essence  of  the  true  romantic 
spirit.’ — Truth. 
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■w.  C.  Scully.  THE  WHITE  HECA- 
TOMB. By  W.  C.  Scully,  Author 
of  ‘ Kafir  Stories.'  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

1 Reveals  a marvellously  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  Kaffir  mind.’ — African 
Critic . 

W.  C.  Scully.  BETWEEN  SUN 


AND  SAND.  By  W.  C.  Scully, 
Author  of  ‘The  White  Hecatomb.’ 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

‘The  reader  passes  at  once  into  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  African  desert . the 
inexpressible  space  and  stillness  swallow 
him  up,  and  there  is  no  world  for  him  but 
that  immeasurable  waste.' — Athtrurum. 


OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  8 vo. 


DANIEL  WHYTE.  By  A.  J.  Daw- 
son. 

THE  CAPSINA.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 

DODO  : A DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  E.  F.  Benson. 

THE  VINTAGE.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE  A CHARLITTE.  By  Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE.  By  R.  Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAP- 
PENED. By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE.  By 
Mrs.  Oliphant. 

THE  TWO  MARYS.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE  LADY’S  WALK.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LONE  PINE:  A ROMANCE  OF 
MEXICAN  LIFE.  By  R.  B. 
Townshend. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS 
WOMAN  ? By  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban. 

A PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.  By 
Percy  White. 

SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P. 
By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

ADRIAN  ROME.  By  E.  Dawson 
and  A.  MoouE. 

THE  BUILDERS.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher. 


GALLIA.  By  M£nie  Muriel 
Dowie. 

THE  CROOK  OF  THE  BOUGH. 
By  M£nie  Muriel  Dowie. 

A BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 
By  ] ulian  Corbett. 

MISS  ERIN.  By  M.  E.  FrajsCIS. 

ANANIAS.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 
Brodrick. 

CORRAGEEN  IN  '98.  By  Mrs. 
Orpen. 

THE  PLUNDER  PIT.  By  J.  Keigh- 
ley Snowden. 

CROSS  TRAILS.  By  Victor  Waite. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  Walford. 

KIRKHAM’S  FIND.  By  Mary 
Gaunt. 

DEADMAN'S.  By  Mary  Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS  : A ROMANCE 
OF  THE  ROAD.  By  L.  Cope  Corn- 
ford. 

SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.  By  L.  CorE 

CORNFORD. 

THE  KING  OF  ALRERIA.  By 
Laura  Daintrey. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 
By  Mary  A.  Owen. 

CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD. 
By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 

AN  ELECTRIC  SPARK.  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn. 
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UNDER  SHADOW  OF  THE 
MISSION.  By  L.  S.  McChesney. 

THE  SPECULATORS.  By  J.  F. 
Brewer. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  STORM.  By 
Ronald  Ross. 

THE  QUEENSBERRY  CUP.  By 
Clive  P.  Wolley. 

A HOME  IN  INVERESK.  By  T. 
L.  Paton, 

MISS  A R M S T R O N G'S  AND 
OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.  By 
John  Davidson. 

DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.  By 
Henry  Johnston. 

TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By 
Richard  Pryce. 

THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.  By  the 
Author  of  ' A High  Little  World.’ 

DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.  By  H. 
B.  Marriott  Watson. 


THE  STONE  DRAGON.  By 
Murray  Gilchrist. 

A VICAR'S  WIFE.  By  Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

ELSA.  By  E.  M ‘Queen  Gray. 

THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.  By  I. 
Hooper. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 
By  M.  C.  Balfour. 

A SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Herbert 
Morrah. 

THE  FAITHFUL  CITY.  By 

Herbert  Morrah. 

IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.  By  J.  A. 
Barry. 

BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.  By  James 
Blythe  Patton. 

JOSIAH'S  WIFE.  By  Norma 
Lorimer. 

THE  PHILANTHROPIST.  By 

Lucy  Maynard. 

VAUSSORE.  By  Francis  Brune. 


THREE-AND-8IXPENNY  NOVELS 

Crown  'ivo. 


DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVEL- 
IST. e,and  thousand.  By  Edna 
Lyall. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  By  W. 
Pett  Ridge. 

CEASE  FIRE  1 By  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban.  Crown  8 vo,  y.  6 d. 

A stirring  Story  of  the  Boer  War  of  1881, 
including  the  Siege  of  Potchefstroin  and 
the  Defeat  of  Majuba. 

‘ Brightly  told  and  drawn  with  a strong  and 
sure  hand.* — St.  James's  Gazette. 

‘ A capital  novel.' — Scotsman. 

' Fact  and  fiction  are  so  deeply  woven 
together  that  the  book  reads  like  a fas- 
cinating chapter  of  history.’ — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.  By  Ernest 
Glanville. 

A VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 
By  W.  C.  Scully. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  By  Mar- 
garet Benson. 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.  Fifth 
Edition.  By  Bertram  Mitfokd. 

THE  MOVING  FINGER.  By  Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACO  TRELOAR.  By  J.  II.  Pearce. 
THE  DANCE  OF  THE  PIOURS. 
By  ‘ Vera.' 

A WOMAN  OF  FORTY.  By  Esm£ 
Stuart. 

A CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 
By  Constance  Smith. 

THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.  By  Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIPIIL. 
By  X.  L. 

THE  COMING  OF  CUCULAIN. 
By  Standish  O’Grady. 

THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY 
WINGS.  By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 
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THE  STAR  GAZERS.  By  G.  Man- 
VILLE  FENN. 

THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.  By  R. 
Orton  Prowse. 

THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.  By 
R.  Pryce. 

DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.  Mabel 
Robinson. 

TPIE  SQUIRE  OF  WANDALES. 
By  A.  Shield. 

A REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.  By 
J.  M.  Cobban. 

A DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.  By 
W.  E.  Norris. 


A CAVALIER’S  LADYE.  By  Mrs. 
Dicker. 

THE  PRODIGALS.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.  By  P.  Neu- 
mann. 

A MAN  WITH  BLACK  EYE- 
LASHES. By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS.  By 
S.  Gordon. 

] AN  ODD  EXPERIMENT.  By 
Hannah  Lynch. 

j TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.  By 
1 Howard  Pease. 


HALF-CROWN  NOVELS 

Crown  8 vo. 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.  By  F.  Mabel 
Robinson. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.  By 
F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

MR.  BUTLER’S  WARD.  By  F. 
Mabel  Robinson. 

ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Man- 
ville  Fenn. 

A DOUBLE  KNOT.  By  G.  Man- 
ville  Fenn. 

DISARMED.  By  M,  Betham 
Edwards. 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.  By 
the  Author  of  ‘ Indian  Idylls. ' 

MY  STEWARDSHIP.  By  E. 
M ‘Queen  Gray. 

JACK'S  FATHER.  By  W.  E. 
Norris. 

A LOST  ILLUSION.  By  Leslie 
Keith.  ___ 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E,  Lynn  Lynton. 
Eleventh  Edition . Post  8 vo.  is. 


XTbe  IRovelist 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  publishing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title 
a Monthly  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Many 
of  these  Novels  have  never  been  published  before.  Each  Number  is  as  long  as 
the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  ' The  Novelist  are  as 


follows : — 

I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

E.  W.  Hornung. 

II.  JENNIE  BAXTER.  JOURNA- 

LIST, Robert  Barr. 

III.  THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 

Ernest  Glanville. 

IV.  A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  W. 

Pett  Ridge. 


VII,  THE  GAY  DECEIVERS. 

Arthur  Moore. 

VIII.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  A. 

Boyson  Weekes. 

IX.  THEADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA.  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Williamson. 

X.  VELDT  AND  LAAGER:  Tales 
of  the  Transvaal,  E.  S.  Valen- 
tine. 


V.  FURZE  BLOOM.  S.  Baring 

Gould, 

VI.  BUNTER'S  CRUISE.  C. 

Gleio. 


XI.  THE  NIGGER  KNIGHTS. 

F.  Norreys  Connell 
XII,  A.  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.  W. 
Clark  Russell, 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors , well  illustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER’S  SWORD.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould. 

TWO  LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND 
CHING.  By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.  By  M.  M. 
Blake. 

ONLY  A GUARD -ROOM  DOG. 

By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 
By  Harry  Collingwood. 


MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE. By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
SYD  BELTON  : Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Man- 

VILLE  FENN. 

THE  WALLYPUG  IN  LONDON. 

By  G.  E.  Farrow. 
ADVENTURES  IN  WALLYPUG 
LAND.  By  G.  E.  Farrow.  5 s. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors,  handsomely  bound, 
and  well  illustrated. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 

THE  RED  GRANGE.  By  Mrs.  1 DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  Parr, 
Molesworth.  I A GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  ! T-  Meade. 

MONLUC.  By  the  Author  of  HEPSY  GIPSY.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
‘ Mdle.  Mori.’  j 2 s.  6 d. 

OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L.  ! THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.  By 
T.  Meade.  L.  T.  Meade. 


University  Extension  Series 

A series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J-  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  8z/o-  Price  (with  some  exceptions)  2 s.  6 d. 


The  following  volumes  are  ready  — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D. , M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 

With  Maps  and  Plans,  y. 

A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.  By  L.  L.  Price, 


M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Third  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  : An 

Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  Hobson, 
M.A  Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  By  A.  Sharp. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  Granger, 
M.A.  Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  : Lower  Forms.  By  G. 

Massee.  With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.  By  V.  B.  Lewes, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  Kimmins, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated. 
3 s.  6 d. 


THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
By  R.  A.  GREGORY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  George  J.  Burch, 
M.A. , F.  R.  S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 3J. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  Evan  Small, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
bald, M.A.  Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  Jenks,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King  s 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  S vo.  2s.  6 d. 


A series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 
Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready 


TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND 
OLD.  By  G,  Howell.  Second 

Edition. 


THE  CO  - OPERATIVE  MOVE 
MENT  TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  Holy- 
OAKE.  Second  Edition. 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J. 
Fkome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  ByJ. 
A.  Hobson,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 
ByC.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Second  Edition. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W. 
H.  Wilkins,  B.A. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.  By  P. 
Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.  By 
Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A SHORTER  WORKING  DAY. 
By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla 
Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND:  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 
By  H.  E.  Moore. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 
By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  R. 
W.  Cooke-Taylor. 


THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN. By  Gertrude  Tuckwell. 

WOMEN’S  WORK.  ByLADYDiLKE, 
Miss  Bulley,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.  By  E.  Bowmaker. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  Hobson, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  Clement  Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM. By  Louisa  Twining. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  Reason, 
M.A. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.  A. , Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


AiSCHYLUS  — Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  y. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.  y.  6 d. 

CICERO — Select  OrationsfPro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  11.,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  51. 

CICERO — De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
y.  6 d. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.  Crown 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 


HORACE : THE  ODES  AND 

EPODES.  Translated  by  A. 
GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  2 r. 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  - Mcnippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton ; late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  3.1.  6; i. 
SOPHOCLES  — Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A. , Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester. 2.1.  61 1. 

TACITUS — Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B.  Townshknd, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 2S.  6 d. 
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O£fot&  Classical  ce£ts. 

Messrs  Methuen  are  about  to  publish  in  conjunction  with  the  Clarendon 
Press  a series  of  classical  texts  edited  by  competent  scholars  from  the  best  MSS. 


THUCYDID1S  HISTORIAE,  Libri 
I. -IV.  By  H.  Stuart  Jones. 
Paper  Covers,  35.  Limp  Cloth,  3L  6 d. 

PLATONIS  OPERA,  Tom.  i.  (Tetra- 
logiae  I.-II.)  By  J.  Burnet. 
Paper  Covers,  5A  Limp  Cloth,  6s. 

LVCRETI  CARI  DE  RERVM 
NATVRA.  By  C.  Bailey.  Paper 
Covers,  2 s.  6 d.  Limp  Cloth,  35. 

CORNELII  TACITI  OPERA  MIN- 
ORA. By  H.  FurNEAUX.  Paper 
Covers,  ir.  6d.  Limp  Cloth , 2 s. 


AESCHYLI  TRAGOEDIAE  CUM 
FRAGMENTIS.  By  A.  Sidgwick. 
Paper  Covers,  y.  Limp  Cloth,  y.6i. 
APOLLONII  RHODII  ARGONAU- 
TICA.  By  R.  C.  Seaton.  Paper 
Covers,  2 s.  6 d.  Limp  Cloth,  y. 
ARISTOPHANIS  COMOEDIAE. 
Tom.  1.  By  F.  W.  Hall  and  W. 
M.  GeldART.  Paper  Covers,  y. 
Limp  Cloth,  y.  6d. 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA.  Tom.  i. 
(Historia  Graeca).  By  E.  C.  Mak- 
CHANT.  Paper  Covers,  zs.  6 d.  Limp 
Cloth,  y. 


Educational  Books 

CLASSICAL 


TPIE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS 
OF  ARISTOTLE.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  John 
Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  8 vo.  15J. 

net. 

This  edition  contains  parallel  passages  from 
the  Eudemian  Ethics,  printed  under  the 
text,  and  there  is  a full  commentary,  the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  interpret  diffi- 
culties in  the  light  of  Aristotle  s own 
rules. 

‘ An  edition  which  reflects  cvelT  credit  upon 
its  author's  learning  and  critical  acumen, 
and  which  cannot  but  prove  heartily  wel- 
come to  all  classes  of  Greek  scholars. 

— Scotsman. 

‘ It  forms  a valuable  addition  to  the  existing 
literature  on  the  subject.’ 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

« We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  an  edition  of  .any  classical  author  in 
which  what  is  held  in  common  with  other 
commentators  is  so  clearly  and  shortly 
put,  and  what  is  original  is  (with  equal 
brevity)  of  such  value  and  interest 

—Pilot. 


PLAUTI  BACCHIDES.  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Commentary,  and 
Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'Cosh,  M.A. 
Fcap.  4 to.  12 s.  6 d. 

A GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  MARCHANT,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  Sup.  3*.  6 d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION. By  E.  C.  Makchant, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge ; and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A. , late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

1 We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 
for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.’  — 
Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.  Crown  Svo.  as. 
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TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.  Crown  8 vo.  2s. 

HERODOTUS : EASY  SELEC- 

TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
Liddell,  M.A.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. By  E.  D.  Stone,  M. A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6 d. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 

Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 
Freese,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  is.  6 d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES.  I 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  | 
by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.  Fcap. 

8 .0.  2 s. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  ACCI- 
DENCE. By  S.  E.  Winbolt, 


Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  8 vo.  ir.  6 d. 

An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  ByG.  BucklandGreen, 
M.A. , Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.  Crown  8 vo.  y.  6d. 

Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A 
Course  for  Beginners.  By  G.  Rod- 
well,  B.A.  With  a Preface  by 
Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3.1.  6 d. 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated  by  E.  W.  Huntingford, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM- 
MAR. By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.  Litt. , 
M.A.,  Headmaster  at  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School.  Crown  '6vo.  is.  6 d. 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray.  Crown  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 


SCIENCE 


DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.  A Short 
Manual  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
Dr.  Ed.  von  Freudenreich,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  (id. 

OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY.  By  P. 
Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new 


Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

A MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXO- 
GASTRES.  By  George  Masskk. 
With  12  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  Svo. 
IS s.  net. 

‘A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 
the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  Indispensable  to  every 
student  of  the  M yxogastres.  '— Nature. 
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ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR 
WOVEN  FABRICS.  By  C. 
Stephenson,  of  The  Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  SUDDARDS, 
of  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
With  65  full-page  plates.  Demy  8 vo. 
Second  Edition.  7 s.  6 d. 

1 The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'— Yorkshire  Post. 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc., 
and  V.  A.  Mundella.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  3L  6 d. 

[Methuen' s Science  Primers. 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 


cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy, and  Geology.  By  R. 
Elliott  Steel,  M.A,  F.C.S.  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.  By  R.  E. 
Steel.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.  4 s.  6 d. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.  By  J. 
B.  Russell,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master 
at  Burnley  Grammar  School.  Cr. 
81 10.  is. 

‘ A collection  of  useful,  well-arranged  Doles. 
— School  Guardian. 


aestboofcs  of  Gecbnologg 

Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMER. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A DRESS.  By  J. 
A.  E.  WOOD.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 
Second  Edition,  it.  6d. 

‘Though  primarily  intended  for  students, 
Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls 
who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.  The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the 
diagrams  very  helpful.’ — Literature. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  By 
F.  C.  Webber.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8 vo.  y.  6 d. 

' An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject.'— Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  FI.  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Cr.Svo.  y.6d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  H. 


Stroud,  D.Sc.,  M.A,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fully 
illustrated.  Crown  800.  35.  6 d. 

MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL, 
AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Miss 
Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown 
8 -jo.  2 s. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  W.  FRENCH,  M.A.  Part  I. 
With  numerous  diagrams.  Crown 
Sro.  is.  6d. 

' An  excellent  and  eminently  practical  little 
book . ' — Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A Companion 
to  the  History  of  England.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.  Crown  81 10.  y.  6d. 


THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.  it.  6 d. 
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A DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC.  By  Johnson  Barker, 
B.A.  Crown  8 vo.  2S.  61 i. 

A CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  Williamson, 
M.A.  Third  Edition , Cr.  8 vo.  u.  6 d. 

A SHORT  STORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LI1 ERATURE.  By  Emma  S. 
Mellows.  Crown  8 vo.  y.  6 d. 

The  history  of  English  literature  told  in  a 
simple  style  for  young  students.  It  is 
particularly  rich  in  biographical  detail, 
and  contains  a considerable  number  of 
illustrative  extracts. 


‘ A lucid  and  well-arranged  account  of  the 
growth  of  English  literature.’  — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  Calder- 
wood,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers.  is.  Or  in 
three  Books,  price  2d.,  2d.,  and  3c?. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.  By  Leon 
Delbos.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s. 

A theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use 
in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader. 


METHUEN'S  COMMERCIAL  SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 
TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.  2 s. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  it.  6 d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.6d. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.  Bally, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.  Second  Edition.  2 s. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally. 
2t.  6 d. 

A FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  Bally.  Second 
Edition.  2S. 

WORKS  BY  A.  M. 

INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on 
Elementary  Accidence.  Fourth 
Edition.  Ecap.  8 vo.  is. 


COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  2 s. 

A PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S. 
Jackson,  M.A.  Third  Ed.  is.  6 d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
is.  6 d. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A.  2 s. 

A GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.  By  H.  Jones,  is.  6 d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 
ByJ.  E.B.M 'Allen, M.A.  Cr.Svo.  2 s. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  W. 
Douglas  Edwards.  2 s. 


M.  ST  EDM  AN,  M.A. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  8t to.  2 s. 
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FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fifth 
Edition  revised.  i8mo.  is.  6 d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
C/ESAR.  Part  I.  The  Helvetian 
War.  Second  Edition.  18 mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
Part  i.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  18 mo. 
Second  Edition,  ir.  6 d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Seventh 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8 vo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Eighth  and 
cheaper  Edition,  re-written.  Crown 
8 vo.  it.  6 d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy.  Key  35.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE : Rules  and  Exercises. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  u.6d.  With 
Vocabulary.  2 s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  : Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  ir.  6 d.  With  Vocabulary. 
2 s. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION : Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  ir.  61 i. 


A VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.  18  mo.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  18  mo.  is. 

A SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 
Crown  8 vo.  ir.  6 d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 
Edition  Revised.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6. i. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  Subjects.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  With  Introduction. 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. i8mo.  8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Fourth 
Edition  Revised.  Crown  8 vo.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Fourth 
Edition  revised.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d.  Key  3*.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION : Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  11. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
A.  M.  M. STEDMAN,  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition. 


Crown  Sr'S.  21.  6d. 

A Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and 
Private  Students  only,  to  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
61.  net. 
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LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Tenth  Edition. 
Key  ( Fourth  Edition ) issued  as 
above.  6s.  net. 

GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.  6s.  net. 

GERMAN  EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
R.  J.  Morich,  Clifton  College. 
Fifth  Edition. 

Key  ( Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.  6s.  net. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  C.  H. 
Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College. 
Second  Edition. 

SCIENCE  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  R.  E.  Steel,  M.A., 
F.C.S.  In  two  vo Is. 

Part  i.  Chemistry  ; Partn.  Physics. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  A. 
M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above,  ys.  net. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  J.  Tait 
Wardlavv,  B.A.,  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
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